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HARDWOOD LUMBER REDUCTIONS 
Commissioner Daniels, in his dissenting opinion in 
the southern hardwood lumber case, says: “The find- 
ing is particularly unfortunate because it comes at a 
time when we are conducting a general investigation 
to determine whether we may lawfully require further 
rate reductions than those already made, 


not including 
this, and without awaiting 


the outcome of the inquiry.” 
the case mildly, indeed. We 
are not finding.fault now with the decision on its mer- 
its. It may be that a reduction on hardwood lumber 
the South is warranted, no matter what may be 
decided with respect to other rates, but, in our opinion, 
to decide this case in this way while the general rate 
inquiry is pending is highly improper and unwise. It 
makes the general inquiry mean nothing, in so far as it 
relates to rate reductions. 

The traffic 
Washington, 


That, in our opinion, states 


from 


interest of the country is centered in 
where the Commission is conducting a 
hearing to determine whether rates ought to be or can 
be reduced and, if so, by what method the reductions 
should be accomplished. In the midst of it comes the 
dictum that rates on hardwood from the South are too 
high by about ten per cent. Of course, there is a limit 
to the ability of the carriers to reduce rates, even if the 
result of the general inquiry 


is to determine that they 
should be reduced. 


Suppose the result of the general 
inquiry should be the judgment that carriers should re- 
duce their rates over the whole country, or in Southern 
territory, by just about the amount comprehended by 
this hardwood reduction. Then the hardwood lumber 
people would have absorbed the whole of the possible 
decrease, would they not, and nobody else could profit 
by it? The principle holds true no matter how great a 
general reduction may be found possible in the general 
inquiry—by just so much as they profit by this ten per 
cent reduction, the hardwood lumber people have the 
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advantage of shippers of other commodities. If the 
total reduction in Southern territory established 
proper in the general inquiry happens to be exactly ten 
per cent, then the hardwood lumber industry might be 
excepted and the reduction now authorized be absorbed. 
But if the total Southern reduction decided on should 
be more or less than exactly the percentage of the south- 
ern hardwood reduction, 


as 


then we should again be out 
of line and another adjustment would be necessary. 
The whole situation is impossible. It is another 
case of endeavoring to minister to the wants of an in- 
dustry in bad condition by dosing it with reduced rates, 
when there is no conclusive showing that reduced rates 
will cure it, or, at least, that it needs the dose any more 
than a dozen other industries that are not getting it need 
it, and without considering the ability of the carriers to 
make the reduction. The only thing to be said in favor 
of it as compared with the ten per cent agricultural re- 
duction is that it was brought about by proper pro- 
cedure before the Commission. 


Where we are drifting 
in this confusion 


of unscientific and spasmodic 


ratc- 
making methods no one can have any idea. 


We had 
hoped that the general rate inquiry would determine 
something definite—whether right or wrong—but we 
are getting nowhere. 


VIEWS OF MR POTTER 


Commissioner Potter, in his letter to the Kentucky 
Manufacturers’ Association, published in the January 
21 Traffic World, strikes what we think is the keynote 
of the present rate situation when he says that there 
can be no material rate reductions until operating costs 
are reduced, and that the carriers are not in position to 
control their costs. If we could quit quarreling about 
whether this or that rate is too high and can be reduced, 
and devote our energies to removing the fundamental 
cause of the trouble, we should make better progress. 
It is foolish political economy and unfair to the carriers 
to continue pressing them for reductions while their 
labor costs continue to be such a burden. 

Mr. Potter does not say that he thinks the Labor 
Board should be abolished, but he does say that he does 
not want its duties thrust on the Commission. One 
may well infer that he does not think highly of the board 
or of what it has accomplished. He thinks rates that 
the public can afford to pay should be the basis for the 
determination of wage scales rather than that preferen- 
tial wage-fixing should determine rates. That question 
is much like the more famous and older one as to which 
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GULF, MOBILE & NORTHERN 


wen | Gulf, Mobile 
ge 4 & Northern R.R. 
Daily Fast Through Freight Schedules 


BETWEEN 


POINTS in the EAST, NORTH, and WEST, 
. AND 
South, Southwest, Mexico, California Terminals 
weeetnns J and Gulf Ports 


Charleston 
{ in connection with I. C. R. R., L. & N. R. R., M. & O. R. R., N.C. 
: & St. L. Ry., via Jackson, Tenn., Southern Ry. via Middleton, Tenn. 
and Laurel, Miss., Frisco Lines via New Albany, Miss., A. & V.-V. S 
& P. Rys., via Newton, Miss., Vicksburg, Miss., and Shreveport, La., 
G. & S. I. R. R., via Laurel, Miss., diverging rail and steamship lines 
via Mobile and New Orleans. 


SOUTHBOUND NORTHBOUND 


Miles 

0 Lv. Jackson, Tenn. Ar. 8: 

83 Lv. New Albany,Miss. Ar. 12: 

next day 247 Ar. Newton, Miss. Luv. 11: 
. next day 261 Ar. Meridian, Miss. Lv. 
. next day 298 Ar. Laurel, Miss. Lv. 
- 2nd day 410 Ar. Mobile, Ala. Lv. 
2nd day 448 Ar. New Orleans, La. Lv. 
2nd day 356 Ar. Vicksburg, Miss. Lv. 
. 2nd day 6529 Ar. Shreveport, La. Luv. 
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Southbound deliveries from New Albany to Newton, Meridian and 
Laurel are made same day, to other points next day. Northbound, 
from Laurel, Meridian and Newton to New Albany, next day, from 
other points 2nd day. 

Daily through merchandise car service from Chicago and St. Louis 
to Meridian, Miss., Laurel, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., ALSO weekly 
through refrigerator car service from Chicago to same points of 
destination, making third afternoon deliveries at Meridian and Laurel 
and fourth morning at Mobile from Chicago, second afternoon and 
third morning from St. Louis. 

Special attention given to the handling of IMPORT, EXPORT and 
INTERCOASTAL traffic through the ports of Gulfport, Mobile and 
New Orleans. 
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J Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 


MR. SHIPPER :— 


If you are moving freight between SOUTHEASTERN and SOUTH- 
WESTERN points it will pay you to investigate the new NATCHEZ ROUTE. 

Excellent roadbed, equipment and schedules, which are co-ordinated 
with those of connecting lines and are reliably maintained, enable us to give 
you the kind of service you want. 


ROUTE FROM THE WEST VIA SHREVEPORT, LA., STAMPS 
OR HOPE, ARK., CARE NATCHEZ ROUTE. 


ROUTE FROM THE EAST VIA MOBILE OR HATTIESBURG, 
CARE NATCHEZ ROUTE. 


- 





H. R. Wilson, B. S. Atkinson, 
Traffic Manager, Mississippi Central R. R., Traffic Manager, Louisiana & Arkansas Ry., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. Texarkana, Ark. 
Traffic Department Representatives: 
Carroll H. Smith, C. G. Lang, W. S. Cornell, H. R. Whiting, R. E. McGrath, 
General Agent, Commercial Agent, General Agent, General Agent, Commercial Agent, 
419 Palmer Bldg. 902 City Bank Bldg. 511 Insurance Bldg. 622 Insurance Bldg. 330 Ry. Exchange Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. Mobile, Ala. Dallas, Tex. Oklahoma, Okla. Kansas City, Mo. 


————— 
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came first, the chicken or the egg. But it is obvious that 
the people ought not to have to pay high rates in order 
that railroad employes may receive higher wages than 
they should receive. What they should receive ought 
to be determined by comparison with employment in 
other kinds of labor. The market should fix the wage. 
It may be that sometimes labor would be underpaid. 
What is under-pay and what is over-pay is, of course, 
generally a matter of opinion. There is no question but 
that railroad labor has been notoriously overpaid dur- 
ing the war period. But we know no way of settling 
the matter except by economic conditions. In other 
words, the railroads and labor should be left to agree 
between themselves without the intervention of a gov- 
ernment agency or any other artificial method. How 
shall this be done? By the abolition of the Labor Board, 
obviously. ‘Too much regulation, too much law, too 
much restriction, are sending the railroads to the scrap 
heap. Every additional step in regulation is a step 
toward final government operation or ownership. Give 
the railroads a chance and then hold them responsible, 
we Say. 


SAVING AT THE SPIGOT 

There was an interesting colloquy, when Daniel Wil- 
lard was on the stand in the general rate inquiry, be- 
tween him and members of the Commission as to the 
drain on railroad revenues caused by the use of private 
cars and passes and the alleged high salaries of railroad 
officials. Our ideas as to passes are well known. We 
think their use is greatly abused. It may be that the 
use of private cars is abused also, though it must be 
remembered that when a railroad official travels, his 
private car is his office and he works in it. Quite 
likely there are some overpaid railroad officials. We 
could name a few that, in our opinion, are not worth 
their salaries, whatever those salaries may be. But the 
point is that all those things are so piffling that they are 
not worth talking about now in trying to cure the trans- 


portation situation. The patient has angina pectoris. 


Do not let us worry about a wart on his finger or a 
pimple on his nose. 


PAY OF I. C. C. EMPLOYES 

interested in an efficient Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—efficient in its staff of employes— 
must see to it that proposed legislation that would clas- 
sify those employes in such way as to reduce salaries 
to the point where real ability could be bought, is 
checked. We are not interested in high salaries for 
government employes, as such, though we think that is 
one place where the government is more or less parsi- 
monious. But the Commission—until it is shown that 
it is wasteful and extravagant—ought to be permitted 
to pay salaries that will attract the right kind of men. 
It cannot do its work with the ordinary kind of office 
secker, fresh from a precinct political triumph, or the 
ordinary clerk. It must have men of high technical 
knowledge and training who are able to deal with the 
railroad and industrial specialists on an equal footing. 
We think there will be little trouble about arranging 


Those 
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this if those concerned will take the pains to explain 
the situation to the lawmakers. 


PLUMMER DRAWS HIS SWORD 

And now Mr. Plummer, member of the United 
States Shipping Board, enters the lists against the “in- 
sidious” influences that do not agree with the Shipping 
Board’s ideas of building up an American merchant 
marine. But he frankly admits that if our ships are to 
carry our-cargoes we must help them. 
By some sort of subsidy, of course. Are we willing to 
pay that subsidy? Before deciding, we must under- 
stand that the government does not reach into thin air 
and create money to give to American ship operators. 
It must raise it by taxation. Are we willing to pay 
taxes that our goods may be carried in American bot- 
toms, or are we willing to let the foreigners have this 
carrying trade if they can do it cheaper? Or, if we do 
not wish the foreigner to carry the freight, can we think 
of no other way than by subsidy to put Americans on 
an equal footing with foreigners in the shipping busi- 
ness? If there is no other way, then the question is 
foreign carriers or ship subsidy, in some form or other. 
In deciding that question, let us be governed by busi- 
ness judgment and not frightened into compliance by 
accusation of treason or provincialism. We have heard 
of a man who lost a leg in France who does not think it 
a danger that foreign ships should carry our commerce, 
and we know a man in highly cultured Boston who does 
not believe in ship subsidy. 


Help them how? 


USE OF INLAND WATERWAYS 

In The Open Forum department of The Traffic 
World of January 21 were contributions by two friends 
of government operation of boats on inland waterways. 
They differ widely, however. One, Mr. Shamel, insists 
that the Mississippi barge line is highly profitable. He 
may be right in his idea that the government ought to 
maintain this service, but he is badly misinformed as 
to the profit in the business. The other, Mr. Hiscano, 
frankly admits that the reputed profits of the barge line 
would not be profits at all if all the costs to which a 
private carrier would be subjected were included. But 
he would like to see private operation tried under con- 
ditions where users of waterways would have to pay 
something for their use. 
and he is fair. 

We do not believe that the time is yet come when 
private operation of boats on our rivers—generally 
speaking—could be profitable for carrying freight if the 
boats had to pay for use of the waterways, but there is 
no objection to anyone trying the experiment. In fact, 


he can try it now without paying for the use of the 
waterway. 


His remarks are in good spirit 


HIGH RATES AND BUSINESS 
The cry that high freight rates are throttling busi- 
ness is heard again in the debate on the mileage book 
bill in the Senate. We would pay little attention to the 
views of the senators but for the fact that we know that 
many others entertain the same ideas and that still oth- 
ers will entertain them when they read what the senators 
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in question have said. It is strange how this error has 
grown. Unquestionably railroad traffic men know more 
than anyone else about what creates and what hinders 
traffic of a certain kind in a certain territory. Unques- 
tionably, also, they would be the first to want and ask 
for a rate reduction if they thought it meant more busi- 
ness and more profits. But railroad men are a unit 
against the theory that it is the high freight rates that 
have caused ‘business to slow up. Are they all crazy or 
incompetent, or do the wild-eyed senators know best? 
Business is bad for many reasons. High freight rates 
are, at most—in all but a few exceptional cases—a 
minor factor. Business is not moving because people 
are not buying. They would not be buying if the 
freight rates were cut in half. 





FREIGHT ANALYSIS FOR 1921 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Of the 39,913,296 cars of revenue freight loaded in 1921, $2.8 
per cent was miscellaneous freight, 27.7 per cent was merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 20.4 per cent was coal, 6.3 per cent was forest 
products, 5.8 per cent was grain and grain products, 3.8 per 
cent was live stock, 2.38 per cent was ore and 0.8 per cent was 
coke, according to an analysis, accompanied by charts, made 
by the car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 

Of the 45,864,309 cars loaded in 1920, 36.6 per cent was 
miscellaneous freight, 19.9 per cent was merchandise, L. C. L., 
22.4 per cent was coal, 6.8 per cent was forest products, 4.1 per 
cent was grain and grain products, 3.5 per cent was live stock, 
5.38 per cent was ore and 1.4 per cent was coke. 

’ Of the 41,684,052 cars loaded in 1919, 57.8 per cent was 
merchandise, L. C. L., and miscellaneous (no separation of mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., and miscellaneous loading having been made), 
21.4 per cent was coal and coke (no separation of coal and coke 
having been made), 7.1 per cent was forest products, 4.7 per 
cent was ore, 4.9 per cent was grain and grain products and 
4.1 per cent was live stock. 

Discussing the analysis, the division said: : 

“The outstanding feature of the performance of the last 
year is a relatively extraordinary increase in the loading of 
merchandise and L. C. L., and miscellaneous commodities com- 
bined, and the marked decline in the raw materials entering 
into manufacture—coal, coke, ore and forest products. Simul- 
taneously, in 1921, there was a heavy increase in grain and 
grain products loading and a smaller increase in the loading of 
live stock, but in the latter case, this was not sufficient to bring 
the figure up to the percentage of all loading in 1919.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Revenue freight loading, in the week ended January 14, 
totaled 720,877 cars, an increase of 114,885 cars over the pre- 
ceding week, according to the weekly report of the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. Although a sub- 
stantial increase was recorded, it was due in part to the fact 
that the preceding week included the New Year holiday. How- 
ever, the loading compared favorably with that in the week 
ended December 17, when the total was 727,003 cars. It ex- 
ceeded the loading of 715,855 cars in the corresponding week 
of 1921, but fell below the loading of 840,524 cars in 1920. 

Substantial increases were reported in the loading of each 
commodity, grain and grain products increasing from 40,673 
cars in the week ended January 7 to 50,187 cars in the week 
ended January 14; live stock from 25,658 to 36,165 cars; coal 
from 136,982 to 159,245 cars; coke from 7,008 to 7,258 cars; 
forest products from 41,071 to 48,490 cars; ore from 4,321 to 
4,451 cars; merchandise, L. C. L., from 171,786 to 205,545 cars, 
and miscellaneous from 178,493 to 209,536 cars. 

The loading by districts for the week ended January 14 and 
the corresponding week of 1921 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,350 and 6,315; 
live stock, 3,534 and 4,396; coal, 39,774 and 47,650; coke, 1,808 
and 1,643; forest products, 4.987 and 7,597; ore, 817 and 1.347; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 56,694 and 42,972; miscellaneous, 57,941 
and 51,880; total, 1922, 173,905; 1921, 163,799; 1920, 201,979. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,514 and 
1,964; live stock, 3,618 and 4,239; coal, 42,864 and 53,555; coke, 
3,428 and 5,805; forest products, 2.624 and 2.945; ore, 1,248 and 
2998; merchandise, L. C. L., 40,634 and 34.546; miscellaneous, 
42,444 and 43,955; total, 1922. 139,374; 1921, 150,007; 1920, 170,583. 

Pocahontas districts: Grain and grain products, 244 and 
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135; live stock, 75 and 113; coal, 20,863 and 20,957; coke, 197 
and 515; forest products, 1,124 and 1,039; ore, 22 and 69; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 5,168 and 3,910; miscellaneous, 2,660 and 
2,407; total, 1922, 30,353; 1921, 29,145; 1920, 34,263. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,268 and 
3,900; live stock, 2,598 and 2,094; coal, 21,959 and 26,554; coke, 
500 and 650; forest products, 14,905 and 12,260; ore, 474 and 
1,866; merchandise, L. C. L., 35,148 and 31,204; miscellaneous, 
29,820 and 30,272; total, 1922, 109,672; 1921, 108,800; 1920, 131,- 
219. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 15,743 
and 13,617; live stock, 11,162 and 10,157; coal, 9,664 nd 6,897; 
coke, 986 and 1,360; forest products, 14,201 and 12,291; ore, 353 
and 991; merchandise, L. C. L., 23,539 and 22,885; miscellaneous, 
26,182 and 28,063; total, 1922, 101,830; 1921, 96,261; 1920, 116,745. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,891; 
and 14,223; live stock, 12,707 and 12,176; coal, 20,073 and 21,705; 
coke, 229 and 300; forest products, 4,415 and 3,249; ore, 851 
and 1,892; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,858 and 27,617; miscellane- 
ous, 29,622 and 30,178; total, 1922, 110,646; 1921, 111,340; 1920, 
124,975. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,177 and 
5,332; live stock, 2,471 and 1,990; coal, 4,048 and 5,478; coke, 
110 and 90; forest products, 6,234 and 5,233; ore, 686 and 516; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 15,504 and 14,897; miscellaneous, 20,867 
and 22,967; total, 1922, 55,097; 1921, 56,503; 1920, 60,760. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 50,187 and 45, 
485; live stock, 36,165 and 35,165; coal, 159,245 and 182,796; 
coke, 7,258 and 10,363; forest products, 48,490 and 44,614; ore, 
4,451 and 9,679; merchandise, L. C. L., 205,545 and 178,031; 
miscellaneous, 209,536 and 209,722; total, 1922, 720,877; 1921, 
715,855; 1920, 840,524. 


NOVEMBER RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World. Washington Bureau 


The ratio of expenses to revenues of class 1 roads dropped 
from 93.71 per cent in the first eleven months of 1920 to 82.67 
per cent in the same period of 1921, according to the Commis- 
sion’s report on November earnings and for the eleven months 
ended with November. 

The net railway operating income was $563,893,782 as against 
$55,880,037 in the first eleven months of 1920. Revenues dropped 
from $5,679,104,786 in the 1920 period to $5,144,102,409 in the 
1921 ‘period; expenses dropped from $5,322,033,665 to $4,252,664,- 
743 in the 1921 period. 

For the month of November the net was $66,198,293 as 
against $50,964,905 in November, 1920, and the operating ratio 
was 79.06 per cent as against 86.75 per cent in November, 1920. 

Revenues dropped from $592,054,192 in November, 1920, to 
$465,497,432 in November, 1921; and expenses dropped from 
$513,614,308 in November, 1920, to $368,012,850 in November, 1921. 


EXPRESS CLAIM SITUATION 


According to figures given out by J. H. Butler, manager of 
the loss and damage department of the American Railway Ex- 
press Company, January 25, the number of claims for loss and 
damage for each 1,000 express shipments handled declined from 
8.82 in 1919 to 4 in 1921. The total number of claims presented 
in 1921 was 781,762, as contrasted with 1,981,801 in 1919. The 
following is a tabulation of the loss and damage figures for the 
past three years: 


1919. 1920. 1921. 


Number of claims presented during year... 1,981,801 1,845,257 781,762 
Number of claims carried over at end of 
Ee ere ee eee eee 492,817 172,209 47,092 


Number of claims presented for each 1,000 
Shipments WANG < ....6.6csceccccciccecce 8.82 8.11 4.00 
Number of no mark pieces reported to - 
BOGVORINE WUPTCRUS 2 oioc ic ccicisccccesceedee 101,874 91,244 23,197 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

The average daily surplus of cars in good order decreased 
from 493,357 in the period January 1-8 to 439,982 in the period 
January 8-15, a drop of 53,375 cars, according to the weekly re- 
port of the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. The average daily shortage increased from 219 to 673 
cars, the increase being due almost wholly to a shortage of 544 
refrigerator cars. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 171,136; ven- 
tilated box, 7,007; auto and refrigerator, 12,037; total box, 190,- 
180; flat, 13,069; gondola, 132,781; hopper, 62,503; total, all coal, 
195,284; coke, 4,825; S. D. stock, 19,853; D. D. stock, 1,775; re- 
frigerator, 7.883; tank, 640, and miscellaneous, 6,473. 

'The shortage was made up of 63 box, 30 flat, 5 hopper, 1 
S. D. stock, 30 D. D. stock and 544 refrigerator cars. 


LOAN TO BOSTON & MAINE 
The Boston & Maine has applied to the Commission for 4 
loan of $5,000,000 for thirteen years from June 1, 1922, for the 


purpose of refunding a loan granted by the Commission May 21, 
1920. 
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Current Topics , 
in Washington 


Railroad Accounting Methods and Dividends.—Hindsight, 
working on facts being brought out in the Commission’s gen- 
eral investigation, is developing an interesting if not wonderful 
lot of suggestions. One is that regulation of carriers, to be suc- 
cessful, must take greater account of ordinary business rules; 
otherwise common carrying, instead of remaining a good private 
enterprise, will become a public function—that is one carried 
on by means of taxation because private capital is not allowed 
to make a profit. Senator Dial, of South Carolina, during the 
debate on the mileage book bill, called for less regulation and 
more common sense in the operation of the railroads. 

One of the large facts brought out during the investigation 
is that the railroads are now charging into their expense ac- 
counts materials and supplies bought at the peak of high prices, 
at figures but little less than those paid for the materials and 
supplies. According to the testimony of John A. Topping, the 
steel industry has marked down its inventories of materials 
and supplies on hand, and is calculating its costs on the basis 
of prevailing prices. In other words, that the steel industry 
has deflated itself, while the transportation industry has not. 
Yet the transportation industry is keeping its accounts in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the regulating body. 

George M. Shriver, whose exhibits revealed the fact that 
the railroads are charging average, not actual prices, in making 
up their expense accounts, said that that was the way the ac- 
counts had been kept for a long time. In the long swing of 
time, it is asserted, that system gives the public a square deal 
because, when prices are going up, the public, in the charge- 
outs of the railroads, obtains the benefit of low prices for ma- 
terials and supplies before prices begin climbing. More than 
one steel industry witness said the large profits during the 
war were practically wiped out by excess profits taxes, and 
the marking down of the inventory so as to make it represent 
the value of the materials and supplies on hand, at current 
prices. Railroad witnesses, especially in the cloak room dis- 
cussions that take place while shipper and carrier men are 
smoking, retort that a change in accounting would be all right 
for railroads if they were permitted to raise their prices “with- 
out notice” as are those for whom they carry In that way, 
they suggest, they could meet the wish for the operation of 
the railroads in a common sense business way. Their prices, 
they point out, can be raised only when public authority says 
they may, and then seldom in less than fifty or sixty days from 
the time the suggestion is first made. Public authority also 
regulates wages, the chief item in their expense account. It also 
says trains must run, even if it does not provide protection 
for men who would be willing to work for a carrier, if and 
when the employees go on strike. 

In commenting on the matter, J. N. Teal remarked that the 
railroads constituted the only class that had paid dividends 
without interruption during the last few years. Aristocratic 
industrial stocks, that, for years, shamed the clock for regu- 
larity, he pointed out, had to ask to be excused during the past 
year. The regularity of dividends, especially by western rail- 
roads, Mr. Teal suggested, may be an adequate explanation for 
some of their stock going to par or remaining above the line 

that is the boundary between those for whom no explanations 
are needed and those in need of excuse agents. 
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Expensive Economy.—The government of the United States 
in one respect, at least, is like the ideally charitable man, the 
man who does not allow his right hand to know what his left 
is doing With one hand it says no one in the District of Co- 
lumbia may allow a dense smoke to escape from his chimney 
for more than so many minutes in the hour. With the other it 
Says that the department of agriculture, for example, may have 
only so much money wherewith to buy coal. The allowance is 
no more than enough for the department that speaks for the 
farmers to buy the kind of coal that smokes all the time. These 
are not fanciful statements. At least the chief clerk of the 
department of agriculture will take oath they are not. He has 
been “pinched” by the police of the District of Columbia for 
violating the smoke nuisance law. Secretary Wallace has a 
whole regiment, more or less, of lawyers to defend the chief 
clerk, in the police court. But, skilful as are his limbs o’ the 
law, they have not yet found a way for getting rid of the 
damning facts in the possession of the smoke inspectors. They 
are as troublesome as the spot Lady Macbeth was unable to 
exercise, even by the application o fstrong language. The law- 
yers have been unable, thus far, to find from which appropria- 
tion they might pay the fine of the chief clerk who bought the 
Smoking coal when he found he did not have enough dollars to 
acquire a sufficient supply of the other kind. A favorite way to 
force Congress to give more money for coal, or anything else 
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that was greatly desired by one of the executive departments, 
used to be by the creation of deficits. But a few years ago 
Congress got tired of that way of forcing open its tightly 
clutched hand. It enacted a statute saying that he who created 
a deficit, that is, agreed to spend more money than had been 
appropriated for him, should pay a fine of $2,500 or go to jail, 
or both. The offending chief clerk, if sentenced to jail for not 
more than thirty days, could use his vacation time for that pur- 
pose. But if the judge said sixty days, he would have to procure 
the certificate of a doctor saying he was so ill he could not 
work. Under such conditions he could go to jail and use up 
his vacation and sick leave time, for a whole year to pay for 
offending the peace and dignity of the United States by burning 
the only kind of coal he could buy with the money given him by 
the offended United States. 





Monday in the Steel Industry.—It is a long time since any 
industry appeared before the Commission ready and willing 
to do as much laundry work in its presence as the steel industry 
in the present rate inquiry. Gallic division was shown when 
the iron and steel men took the stand. Rates upon iron ore 
constituted the rock upon which it split. The division did not 
run along the line created when the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration was organized. So-called independents were on the 
side of the big company as well as against it. Units having 
furnaces on the lake front and protesting against reductions on 
iron ore were fronted by units in the so-called independent part 
of the industry. The steel corporation also has blast furnaces 
on the lake front, but it favored reduction on the ore rates. 
It opposed, however, ore producers who asked for reductions on 
iron ore rates from the mines to the upper lake docks, in 
addition to any general reduction that might be made on iron 
ore, so as to bring about what they conceived to be a better 
adjustment of rates all around. It should be remarked in this 
connection that those who called the testimony in favor of 
reductions from the mines to the upper lake docks and opposed 
reductions from the lower lake docks the washing of dirty 
linen, are those who favor a general reduction on ore rates, 
without any “adjustments,” other than would be made by wiping 
up the advances made under Ex Parte 74. The others did not 
favor characterizing the split in the industry by references to 
a textile of any kind. They were content to observe that their 


minds did not run with the minds of some other men in the 
industry. 





The Mileage Book Rate Problem.—Passage by the Senate 
of the Watson bill, directing the railroads to issue interchange- 
able mileage books, with character wholly changed by the Cum- 
mins amendment, is a distinct defeat for the scheme, much 
talked about, to have Congress make rates by statute. Senator 
Cummins fought the bill as introduced solely on the theory 
that it would-be disastrous for Congress, with its limited 
knowledge of rates, to undertake anything of that kind. The 
bill, as amended, directs the Commission to require the issuance 
of mileage books at just and reasonable rates. The part of the 
proposed statute requiring the Commission to make an order 
respecting mileage books is a distinct departure. The Commis- 
sion has never professed to have the power to require the 
issuance of any kind of a reduced rate ticket All it has done 
has been to prevent discrimination. The question of policy, 
whether to issue or not to issue, is one of the few things still 
left, by the law as it now stands, to the judgment of the carriers. 

There is good reason, to be found in the records of the 
Commission, why the carriers, since the end of federal control, 
have not returned to the policy of lower rates for those willing 
to invest in mileage books. The regulating body; at every 
favorable opportunity, has pointed out to them instances in 
which they have given service free, or at less than fully com- 
pensatory rates. Questions as to why there were so many less 
than standard 3.6 cents per mile passenger fare tickets in New 
England, raised by representatives of railroads outside of New 
England, seemed to please the Commissioners. 


As changed by the Cummins amendment, the bill, if it 
becomes law, will leave the question as to the measure of the 
rate per mile to the Commission. It must, however, if the biil 
passes, issue an order requiring the selling of mileage books 
of some kind. An order requiring the railroads to issue books 
at 36 cents per mile, it is believed, would be regarded by Con- 
gress as a mockery. It is certainly the commercial travellers’ 
fraternity would regard it as such, and then some. An order 
of that kind, it is believed, would subject the Commission to a 
much more serious fire than has ever been directed toward it. 
The commercial travellers want a rate of 2.5 cents. That, it is 
believed, could be proved by the railroads to be less than the 
cost of service and therefore confiscatory. Three cents per 
mile, if the bill passes, might therefore be a good guess as to 
what would be ordered by the Commission as just and reason- 
able. If the books were made interchangeable on any road, it is 
believed the result would be a breaking down of the rate for 
nearly, if not for all, travellers, because it would be practically 
impossible to police such books so as to keep them in the hands 
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of their original purchasers, as would be provided in the con- 
tract of sale, and by the tariffs. It is considered doubtful, 
whether, if such books were ordered, the railroads would try to 
prosecute offenders because such prosecutions would be un- 
popular, unless the popular mind has been much more highly 
educated than suspected. 


Wells vs. Shales as Oil Producers.—Notwithstanding the 
jeers and gibes thrown at him three or four years ago, George 
Otis Smith, head of the United States Geological Survey, has 
reiterated his assertion that the known and probable oil-well 
resources of the United States will be exhausted within the 
lives of middle-aged men. He told a party of trade paper editors, 
a few days ago, that the resources total about nine billion bar- 
rels. Consumption is taking place at the rate of considerably 
more than half a billion barrels a year. But he said the ex- 
haustion may not take place before the end of thirty years 
because, more and more, the United States is coming to depend 
upon foreign petroleum, Mexico being now the source of about 
twenty per cent of the consumption. Shales, containing the 
thing needed to produce something that is practically the same 
as crude petroleum, he said, hold many more billions of what, 
for want of a better name, is called petroleum, than have ever 
or will be taken from wells. Utah alone has enough shale to 
lubricate the wheels of industry for generations to come, with- 
out giving one thought to peanuts, soya beans or the youth- 
detested castor beans. Of course, they contain no gasoline. 
That, however, is not cause for tears because it is widely be- 
lieved there are so many things which can be ground into dust, 
that the explosive kick of the internal combustion engine may 
be heard in the land for generations after the memory of man 
calls up no more vivid picture of a gasoline-driven engine than 
it has of the domestic arrangements of our leading citizens of 
the heliolithic culture age. 


Walker D. Hines Shoulders the Blame.—Some of Walker D. 
Hines’ friends are inclined to the thought that he is hyper- 
sensitive about the things that have been and are. being said 
about the government’s way of operating the railroads, just as 
if he were responsible for the Adamson Law, the federal con- 
trol law and for the yielding of his predecessor in office to the 
big stick arguments of the labor organizations. As they view 
his testimony before the Cummins committee, he took every 
extreme assertion of those who have discussed government op- 
eration as being an average and typical declaration and an- 
swered it in kind. Daniel Willard came in for specific denial, 
although Willard, upon nearly every occasion, has said that 
he could not see how he could have done anything other than 
the officers of the Railroad Administration did. As to whether 
the equipment of the railroads was as good at the time it was 
returned as it was when it was taken over, probably there will 
always be dispute. The layman, it is believed, when he recalls 
that the government, by order during the war, confined repairs 
to running and draft gear so as to keep the cars running, will 
be inclined to believe they were in poorer condition when re- 
turned than when received. As to Mr. Hines’ contention that 
railroad employees were more efficient during government con- 
trol than before, because they produced more ton-miles, a ship- 
per may be inclined to inquire what railroad employees have 
to do with ton-miles. With train-miles, the shipper may admit, 
railroad employees. have all to do. But ton-miles are increased 
by heavier loading, which is what shippers of carload freight 
produce—when they have orders calling for maximum car- 
loading. Of course, if the railroad employees do not pull the 
trains the heavy loading of the shippers goes for naught. In 
the same: way, unless shippers load heavily, the railroad men 
cannot produce an increased number of ton-miles. The less- 
than-carload traffic loaded by station house employees does not 
materially affect the ton-miles, because that kind of freight con- 
stitutes a comparatively small part of the total. Besides, the 
facts that compel heavy loading of carload traffic make for 
heavier less-than-carload traffic. Taken altogether, Mr. Hines’ 
testimony, therefore, is regarded merely as a reiteration of 
much that was said in defense of the Railroad Administration, 
while it was operating the railroads based on the misleading 
assumption that Mr. Hines was responsible for legislation and 
the acts of his predecessors, as well as those of the administra- 
tion.—A. E. H. 


NORTH DAKOTA BILL DISMISSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States Supreme Court, January 23, in No. 25, 
State of North Dakota ex rel, William Lemke, attorney-general, 
vs. Chicago & North Western et al., dismissed the bill of com- 
plaint which was brought as an original action in the Supreme 
Court to enjoin the railroads from complying with the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the North Dakota 
intrastate rate case. The question involved did not go to the 
controversy between the states and the Commission, but was 
one of jurisdiction of the original bill. 
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Mr. Justice Holmes, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
said the action was a bill in equity brought by the state of 
North Dakota to prevent certain named railroads applying an 
order of the Commission until the Supreme Court could review 
the decision on which the order was made. 

The ground of the bill was that, if the Commission’s order 
were applied, the jobbing business of the state would be unable 
to compete with the jobbers of Minnesota, and that the Com- 
mission’s order was invalid (1) because based on an increase 
in interstate rates that the Commission ordered without com- 
plying with the conditions said to be imposed by sections 
15a and 19a of the interstate commerce act and (2) because 
based on a misconception of section 13, paragraph 4. The de- 
fendants moved to dismiss the bill. The Justice said: 


The first reason offered is that a state cannot sue on account of 
the private grievances of its citizens. By an amendment the State 
alleged a property interest in itself but that amendment did not cover 
the extent of the relief asked, and the case is argued on the broad 
ground originally taken. We shall leave this question on one side, 
without deciding whether this case can be distinguished from Okla- 
homa vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., 220 U. S. 277, 286, 
et seq. The argument that we shall consider is that the suit is one 
to set aside or suspend the order of the Commission, Illinois Central 

. R. Co. vs. State Public Utilities Commission, 245 U. S, 193; that 
therefore by Section 211 of the judicial code the United States must 
be made a party, and that the United States has consented to be sued 
only in the district court, where such suits are required to be brought. 
Judicial Code, Section 208, act of October 22, 1913, c, 32; 38 Stat. 219. 

The state replies in the first place that the sections of the judicial 
code relied upon relate to the establishment of the commerce court 
and therefore are repealed in terms by the act of October 22, 1913, 
just referred to. But that argument cannot be maintained. A pro- 
vision that all suits of a certain sort shall be brought in the com- 
merce court is only justified, not repealed, by the abolition of the court 
and the transfer of its jurisdiction to the district courts. Such a 
statute does not relate merely to the establishment of the commerce 
court. The sections cited always have been assumed, we believe, to 
remain in force and they were made a basis of decision in Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. vs. State Public Utilities Commission, 245 U. S. 
493, 504. : he noes 

The main contention of the state is that, if in the opinion of the 
court it has a substantial right that is infringed by what the 
defendants are doing, Congress neither can take that right away nor 
prevent the state from proceeding in this court for such remedy as 
law or equity may afford. But if these premises were granted, it 
would not follow that the bill should be maintained. It is a proceed- 
ing in equity in which the requirements of _complete justice and of 
public policy must be taken into account. When they are considered 
it seems to us pretty clear that the state should be remitted to the 
remedy offered by the statutes—a suit in the district court in which 
the United States is made a party. Complete justice requires that the 
railroads should not be subjected to the risk of two irreconcilable 
commands—that of the Interstate Commerce Commission enforced by 
a decree on the one side, and that of this court on the other. The 
decision in this case, although an authority, would not be res judicata, 
and the Commission would not be concluded from rearguing the 
whole matter. ~~ i 

As to public policy, Congress has indicated the policy of the 
United States. For although it is argued that the requirement that 
the United States should be made a party is a mere matter of pro- 
cedure for the purpose of giving the Department of Justice control, we 
cannot limit the significance of the Judicial Code, Section 211, by such 
a speculation. The language of the section shows that public inter- 
ests were before the mind of Congress, and that in its opinion an 
order made in the public interest should not be hindered from going 
into effect until the representative of the public had been heard. It 
appears to us that this view is so reasonable that it should be 
accepted by this court even if not bound. | ae 

There is no doubt that a ‘state can sue in the district court when 
the United States is a party and has consented to be sued there and 
has not expressed its consent to be used elsewhere. (United States 
vs. Louisiana, 123 U. S. 32; Ames vs. Kansas, 111 U. S. 449.) For the 
reasons that we have indicated it is equitable that a decree should 
not be entered except in such form as to bind the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the United States and therefore this bill must 
be dismissed. The right of the state is sufficiently protected by its 
right to appeal from the decision of the district court. Cohen vs. 
Virginia, 6 Wheaton, 264, 395 et seq. ‘ 


NET OPERATING INCOME 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Bureau of Railway Economics has issued a statement 
showing that class 1 roads and large switching and terminal 
companies earned a net railway operating income of 3.30 per 
cent in the eleven months ended with November, 1921. The 
tabulation follows: 


Rate 

Six Net earned 

per cent railway Shortage (annual 

on tentative operating under basis), 


valuation. income. 6 percent. _ per ct. 


Eastern’ district (incl. o 
Pocahontas region)..... 456,792,000 241,446,503 215,345,497 3.17 
Southern district (excl. 
Pocahontas region)..... 117,838,000 45,785,522 72,052,478 2.33 
Western district ........ 451,387,000 276,661,757 174,725,243 3.68 
United States.......... 1,026,017,000 583,893,782 462,123,218 3.30 


Explanation was made that the per cent of return was com- 
puted on the tentative valuation made by the Commission in 
Ex Parte 74, adjusted by the bureau to apply to class 1 roads 
and to include the net amount of additions for 1920. 


LOAN TO A. B. & A. 


B. L. Bugg, receiver of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, 
has applied to the Commission for a loan of $615,592.87 for fif- 
teen years, to enable the company to take up taxes due for 1921 
in Georgia and Alabama, amounting to $228,107.88, and to pay 
off two short term loans of $292,549.99 and of $94,935, 
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CREOSOTING ORDER REVERSED 


A revised report, written by Commissioner Daniels, author 
also of the original, has been made in No. 10582, American Creo- 
soting Co. vs. Central Railroad of New Jersey, Director-General 
et al., opinion No. 7337, 66 I. C. C. 54-55. The object of the re- 
vised and supplemental report is to bring the Commission’s 
conclusion on that matter into conformity with the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, in Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 
vs. United States, decided December 5, 1921. After stating the 
facts respecting the original report and the proceedings in the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Daniels said: ‘“In view of the opinion of 
the Supreme Court our finding of undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage is reversed.” 

This is the case in which the Commission held that par- 
ticipation of the defendants in tariffs carrying joint rates on 
lumber and permitting under such rates creosoting in transit at 
Madison, Ill., Indianapolis, Bloomington, Ind., Toledo, O., and 
Simpson, Miss., over routes through Newark, N. J., while con- 
temporaneously denying similar transit arrangements at Newark, 
subjected the complainant to undue prejudice and disadvantage. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD CASE 


In a report on No. 12995, Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation et al. vs. Illinois Central et al., opinion No. 7348, 66 I. C. 
C. 68-80, written by Commissioner Cox, the Commissioii held 
rates on hardwood lumber from the south to Central Freight 
Association, Eastern Trunk Line and New England _ terri- 
tories unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the rates 
in effect immediately prior to Ex Parte 74, by more than 
specified cents per 100 pounds. Broadly speaking the decision 
was that they should be reduced about 10 per cent. That, how- 
ever, is merely a guess as to what the reductions would average. 

No definite order requiring the publication of tariffs in ac- 
cordance with the criteria shown in a table was issued. Instead, 
as in the Western Grain Rate case, the Commission expressed 
an expectation that the carriers would file tariffs, rot :ater than 
March 6, operative on not less than 10 days’ notice. 'The expec- 
tation, in this case, was not accompanied by a promise that if 
the expectation were not realized an order would be issued. 

Four minority views were expressed, with Commissioner 
Campbell sharing the views of Chairman MecCherd. They con- 
curred but said the majority had not done substantial justice 
to the shippers. Commissioner Potter concurred only to the ex- 
tent that the majority said the rates were now unreasonable 
because of the increase in the spreads caused by the percentage 
increases. 

Commissioner Daniels dissented because in substance the 
Commission held the rates unreasonable without any citations 
of ton-mile figures showing unreasonable earnings under the 
existing rates; also because, as he contended, the majority report 
was bedded on the doctrine that every carrier which had made 
a percentage increase upon the express authorization of the Com- 
mission was violating the law in maintaining rates so estab- 
lished. He said the finding was particularly unfortunate because 
it came at a time when the Commission was conducting a general 
investigation to determine whether it might iawfully require 
further rate reductions than those already made, not including 
this one, and without awaiting the outcome of that inquiry. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented on the ground that while 
‘the reductions are to be made with a view to restoring relation- 
ships, the desirability of that does not prove the unreasonable- 
ness of the rates. The facts cited, he said, might be reasons for 
yoluntary reductions, but did not furnish ground for the find. 
ing of unreasonableness. 

Commissioner Aitchison, who was criticized by Senator 
Trammell of Florida on a report the senator said he had heara 
that Aitchison had been doing everything possible tc prevent re 
ductions on lumber from the south, did not vote on the case. 
Neither did Commissioner Hall. They were not in office January 
16, the day the vote was taken. They were confirmed late that 
day and took the oath of office the next. ‘The report, however, 
does not disclose the facts mentioned. It gives no information 
about the vote other than what may be inferred from the dis- 
Senting and concurring opinions. 

After setting forth the facts about the complainants the 
specific prayer for the restoration of the rates of August 25, 
1920, and the conclusion that the hardwood lumber industry of 


the south is in a state of prostration, Commissioner Cox said, in 
part, as follows: 


The pleas for the removal of the 1920 increases is based pri- 
marily on the ffect of these increases on the long-haul traffic. The 
center of production has gradually shifted southward, first to the 
southern Appalachian region and latterly to the lower Mississippi 
Valley, which includes Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, eastern Texas 
and eastern Oklahoma, and is the last great reserve of hard woods in 
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this country. On the other hand, the great consuming markets are 
still in the northern states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, New 
York and Pennsylvania, and a large part of the southern output must 
be disposed of there, if at all. 

Complainants do not contend that the rates from the south have 
ever been related to those from the north by fixed differentials, but 
say that the differences actually existing August 25, 1920, were the 
outgrowth of long experience and represented an adjustment which 
permitted the movement of the long-haul traffic from the _ south. 
General Order No. 28, because of its maximum provision, did not 
disrupt materially this relationship, but the percentage increases of 
1920 naturally increased the long-haul rates by greater amounts per 
unit than the short-haul rates. Representative lumbermen testified 
that if they were put back on the differences formerly in effect 
between the north and the south, they could and would resume 
operation; that the readjustment asked would not necessarily stimu- 
late the consumption of lumber but would enable the southern hard- 
wood dealers to enjoy a greater market in a large part of the con- 
suming territory, and that if the former relationship were restored, 
‘but on a higher level, we will take our chances so far as the rate 
is concerned.”’ 

Complainants’ principal northern competition comes from the Wis- 
consin and Michigan mills. Chicago is the largest hardwood consum- 
ing point in the country. The August, 1920, increase in the rate from 
Wausau, Wis., to Chicago, was 4.5 cents, as compared with an 
increase to the same point from Memphis of 8 cents, from Camp- 
bellsville of 8.5 cents, from Salt Lick and Charleston of 9.5 cents, 
from Little Rock and Brewton of 10.5 cents, and from Alexandria of 
11.5 cents. Applied to rough seasoned oak lumber the increase from 
Wausau would amount to $2.02 per 1,000 feet, or $24.75 per car of 
55,000 pounds, whereas the increases from the southern points range 
from $3.60 to $5.18 per 1,000 feet and from $44 to $63.25 per car. 

The burden of the rate increases did not, of course, affect equally 
all grades of lumber. Approximately 50 per cent of the lumber pro- 
duced from the ordinary run of logs is known as low-grade lumber. 
While the high and medium grades can still be marketed to a consid- 
erable extent, it is claimed that the low-grade lumber, which is now 
selling at the mill at prewar prices or less, can not, under existing 
business conditions, bear the transportation charges to the markets 
where it was formerly sold. As much of the low-grade lumber can 
not move except at an actual loss it is accumulating at the mills, 
where it rapidly deteriorates. Low-grade lumber has never yielded 
large profits, but its production is a necessary accompaniment of the 
production of the higher grades, and it must bring something in 
excess of the transportation charges if the business as a whole is to 
be successfully carried on. 

Defendants oppose the reductions sought primarily because of 
their own unfavorable financial condition and secondarily because, in 
their judgment, the rates assailed are not unreasonable and are not 
responsible for the present plight of complainants. The testimony 
shows that more hardwood moved from certain points in the south 
during selected periods of 1921 than moved during corresponding 
periods in 1920. As previously indicated, however, the increased move- 
ment during 1921 may be attributed, at least in part, to the fact that 
large stocks of lumber were on hand at the beginning of the year 
and also to unexpired contracts previously entered into. 

During the period of eight months ended August 31, 1921, the net 
railway operating income of Class I railroads for the continental 
United States yielded a return of 2.64 per cent. In that period the 
return in the eastern district was 2.35 per cent, in the Pocahontas 
district 4.36 per cent, and in the southern district 1.58 per cent. For 
August, 1921, the returns were 5.02 per cent for all Class I railroads, 4.02 
for the eastern district, 5.01 per cent for the Pocahontas district, 6.47 per 
cent for the western district and 2.80 per cent for the southern district. 
For September, 1921, the return for all Class I railroads was 4.28 per 
cent, a decrease of 0.14 per cent under August, while the return for the 
southern district was 3.77 per cent, an increase of 0.97 per cent over 
August. The operating ratio was practically the same in the two 
months. The above returns are based upon the value of the property 
used in the service of transportation, as found by us in Increased 
Rates, 1920, supra, with certain adjustments reflecting subsequent 
additions and betterments. 

The statement is made that the increase in recent months in net 
railway operating income is more apparent than real and has been 
accomplished to a large extent at the expense of maintenance. How- 
ever, from the carriers’ reports on file with us it appears that the 
expenditure for maintenance in recent months has exceeded the 
expenditure for maintenance during comparable months in the test 
period, 1914 to 1917. The expenditure for maintenance in September, 
1921, was 2.13 times the average for September in the test period. 
But in this connection we do not overlook the fact that during these 
periods equal expenditures did not result in equal amounts of work 
accomplished, due to the increased cost of materials, the higher level 
of wages, and other causes prevalent during and since the war. It is 
also apparent from the record that the expenditure for maintenance 
of certain of the defendants in recent months is below normal. 


While the above figures reflect a rather unfavorable financial con- 
dition of the defendants for the periods named, this fact does not 
preclude us from finding particular rates or rates on particular com- 


modities to be unreasonable when the facts are sufficient to justify 
such a finding. 


The present financial condition and business outlook of the south- 
ern hardwood industry are far from encouraging. Defendants insist 
that this condition has resulted largely from stagnation in building 
and general business depression as well as from the increased use in 
recent years of cement and other lumber substitutes and is not the 
result of increased freight rates. On the other hand, as already 
pointed out, there is considerable testimony to the effect that if the 
reductions sought are established many of the lumber mills would 
resume operations. Complainants urge that the situation here is 
similar to that in Rates on Grajn, Grain Products and Hay, 64 I. C. 
C., 85. Our conclusions hereinimake extended comment upon this 
contention unnecessary, but the act must not be overlooked that the 
carriers in the western district,!} which was principally affected by 
our decision in the Grain Case, ere earning, as a whole, during a 
period shortly before our report jn that case was issued, a_ return 
semewhat in excess of the return to which they were entitled under 
the transportation act, 1920, whereas the carriers principally affected 
in the present case are and have been earning as a whole substan- 
tially less than the return to which they are entitled under the law. 
Neverthless it does not necessarily follow that the present earnings 
on hardwood lumber are properly adjusted to the aggregate earnings 
of the region, or that some readjustment may not be reasonable. 
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Complainants emphasize the fact that, because of the relatively 
long haul of hardwood lumber from southern points to consuming 
points in central and eastern trunk line territory, the percentage 
increase has had a peculiarly disturbing effect upon their business. 
We are cunvinced that there is merit in this point. In Increased 
Rates, 1920, supra, we recognized the probability that the percentage 
increases therein authorized might require readjustments both in the 
level ot the rates and in their relationship. We there said: 

“Most of the factors with which we are dealing are constantly 
chang.ng. it 1s impossible to forecast with any degree of certainty 
Wiuat the volume of traffic w.ll be. The general price level is chang- 
ing from month to month and from day to day. lt is impracticable at 
this time to adjust all of the rates on individual commodities. The 
rates to be established on the basis hereinbefore approved must neces- 
sarily be subject to such readjustments as the facts may warrant. It 
is conceded by the carriers that readjustments will be necessary. It 
is expected that shippers will take these matters up in the first in- 
stance with the carriers, and the latter will be expected to deal 
promptly and. effectively therewith, to the end that necessary read- 
jJustments may be made in as many instances as practicable without 
uppeal to us.” 

Following that admonition, complainants sought to induce de- 
fendants voluntarily to readjust their rates, and with that object in 
view several conferences were held. These conferences failed to 
bring about a result satisfactory to complainants. 

The percentage increases, as applied to rates on hardwood lum- 
ber from points on defendants’ lines to points in Western Trunk 
Line, Central Freight and Eastern Trunk Line territories have to a 
considerable extent disturbed the relationship of rates between the 
more distant hardwood-producing points of the south and the com- 
paratively near-by producing points of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
other northern states. Manifestly this disturbance has been greater 
at some points than at others and the present record is inadequate 
for determination of the precise extent to which this disturbance has 
resulted at all destination points involved. In the basis which we 
prescribe herein, consideration has been given to the measure of the 
rates and also to a contraction of the spread between the rates from 
northern and southern producing points to common markets, with a 
view to making the spread for the future bear a closer relationship 
to that which existed prior to August 26, 1920. A revision of rates on 
hardwood lumber from southern points may stimulate the movement 
from those points to the destination territory described, and thereby 
increase rather than diminish the net revenue of the southern carriers. 

We find that the rates on hardwood lumber here assailed will be 
for the future unreasonable to the extent that they exceed the rates in 
effect August 25, 1920, by more than the amounts in cents per 100 
pounds shown in the table below. The following table is representa- 
tive only, and rates from and to other points involved should be 
revised in harmony with the amounts prescribed below. It should 
also be understood that in revising the rates no new fourth section 
departures or increases in existing fourth section departures are 
authorized, nor should such findings be construed as justifying or 
authorizing increases in any rates which are lower than if made on 
the maximum bases outlined: 

To Trunk Line 
Territory, New 
ToC. F. A. England, and 


From— To Illinois Territory Virginia Cities 

Cents Cents Cents 
I is ead cid wevia eee Re wcne sek 6 7 9 
NR ot eine gid tinihndie wiina waeices 7 8 10 
Nai a ekace Siacd: eile ahaa aere.ee 8 9 11 
ES oraia alee y. ob Ginter eee e «ee 8 9 11 
En cGareetdtiw saab hex @ueaes 7 8 10 
III 1. Sora actareh deh oro varend Qk wie aC wees 8 8 10 
EE, chalcites asgnsriaatiader “Gesu gee atecend 9 9 9 
ti oawewd: whence elm asia es 9 9 9 
ROEM CRPOUMR 5c ccc cccvevccss 9 9 9 
PE IN. oii nc ecewosvreces 9 9 9 
MI i ions be 45ce aren ats ehare wieesatebere 9 8 8 
bo rarer 9 7 8 
I in gcShata w Warn Wiviwiae nance wae 8 8 9 
IN i ora ch ciaiudie ta watarn vid nea 7 7 


: 7 9 
No order will be issued at this time. but carriers will be expected 
to file and make effective rates in accordance with the findings herein 


made not later than March 6, 1922, by publication upon not less than 
10 days’ notice. 


After saying that he thought the conclusions of the majority 
“fall short of substantial justice to the shippers,” Chairman Mc- 
Chord in his concurrence said: 


With the light afforded by the record, I can only attribute to an 
unreasonable rate level the continued prostration of the hardwood 
industry in the face of a reversion to practically prewar production 
costs, prewar selling prices of the lower grades, and not greatly higher 
prices of the higher grades. Conceding that there may still be some 
play of other economic factors in the situation, the fact remains 
that transportation revenues are derived from traffic movements, not 
from mere rates; and it is manifestly antagonistic to the interests 
of both carriers and producers to maintain rates at levels that tend 
to curb, rather than to stimulate, a flow of traffic. To mv mind, 
the record calls for more substantial reductions, and we should enter 
an order prescribing them. 


Commissioner Campbell shares the views of the chairman. 

“I concur in the report with respect to reductions of rates 
to points where such reductions make for a restoration of re- 
lationships as they existed prior to August 26, 1920,” said Com- 
missioner Potter, in his concurring opinion. “It is my opinion 
that the complainants are entitled to such reductions on this 
ground and without regard for other considerations :nentioned 
in the report, my thought being that the disproportionate in- 
creases by percentages, of the long haul rates, under existing 
conditions have become unjust and unreasonable and therefore 
the resulting rates are not just and reasonable. I do not assent 
to the sufficiency of any other reasons assigned fer a reduction 
nor do I concur in the reductions to points where such reduc- 
tions do not make for a restoration of the former relationships.” 

“This sweeping finding of unreasonableness is not supported 
in the report by any citation of ton-mile earnings,” said Com- 
missioner Daniels, in his dissent. He took his colleagues to task 
on nearly every point involved in the case, contending that they 
were laying up trouble for themselves because under this de- 
cision every other group of lumbermen could reasonably expect 
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similar treatment.. He put in a table showing increases from 
Memphis and Wausau, typical points in the north and in the 
south as to points of hardwood origin. He said that an inspec 
tion of the last column of that exhibit made it appear that, dis- 
tance considered, the aggregate increases from Wausau resulting 
from kx Parte 74 will be greater than from Memphis when the 
last mentioned city has had its rates readjusted in accordance 
with this finding. Under such a showing, he said, the Commis- 
sion must be expected to be confronted with complaints from 
hardwood producers in the northwest and Central Freight As- 
sociation territory for corresponding reductions in their 1ates. 
Continuing, he said: 


‘his prospect but illustrates the extensive dislocation we must 
anticipate in the rates on lumber. We have frequently required an 
equalization of rates on hard and soft woods. What reason can be 
cited why yellow-pine producers should not demand the same rates 
as apply on hard woods tor the same haul? It is true that more 
southern pine moved for the year ended September 1, 1921, under the 
present level of rates than moved in the preceding year. But this is 
also largely true of 60 per cent of the hard woods, grades Nos. 1 
and 2 moving in practically unaiminished volume under the present 
rates. If the curtailed movement of 40 per cent of the lower grade 
hardwoods is to lower the general plane of hardwood rates, why 
should not the same considerations lower the entire plane of yellow- 
pine rates, because the plane of hardwood rates is reduced? If the 
yel.ow-pine rates are reduced, the rates on fir from the Pacific north- 
west will consistently come in for another reduction. 

The record may warrant such findings and conclusions as were 
made in National Live Stock Shippers League vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 63 1. Cc. C., 107, where we developed, on pages 116, 117, the 
fundamental principles which must guide us in rate situations analo- 
gous to this. lt does not, in my opinion, warrant the broad finding 
here made of unlawfulness to the extent that rates in effect August 
25, 1920, will be exceeded by more than determined amounts to some 
destinations and undetermined amounts to other destinations. This 
indetiniteness in itself demonstrates inability to prescribe the margin 
of reasonableness on movements to. Canada, for example, or western 
trunk lhne territory, or the Ohio River crossings, from the widely 
differeing points of origin which are indicated only by the names of 
states. 

If the real basis for the finding is relationship of rates from the 
south to rates from Wisconsin and Michigan to common destinations, 
those northern rates are assumed as standards of reasonableness. 
They certainly are not so proved. The indeterminate standards of 
reasonableness on rates from the south set up by this report neces- 
sarily extend in their influence to all forest products from the, south, 
and thus in turn affect all from the Pacific coast and inland empire, 
which will bring into direct issue the rates from Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Reduction there will start the wheel revolving again. 
But that is not all. Percentage increases such as were authorized in 
the Five Per Cent Case, the Fifteen Per Cent Case, and Ex Parte 74, 
for the imperative reasons there given, necessarily disturb the differ- 
ence in amounts per unit then existing between rates for long hauls 
and those for shorter hauls. By the same reasoning as that here 
followed the rates for the longer hauls become unreasonable in propor- 
tion as they exceed the former differences, and this will apply on 
every commodity as well as on all classes. More than that, any 
scale of distance class rates becomes unreasonable where the per- 
centage relation between the classes remains constant with increasing 
distance, because the first-class rate grows faster per unit than the 
sixth class, as applied to hauls of 100, 200 or 300 miles. 

The Commission thus in effect sets up a criterion of reasonable- 
ness which is impossible of application unless it be assumed that all 
rates in this country were reasonable on some past date. .August 25, 
1920, is the date taken here, although on that date all the general per- 
centage increases had been made except that under Ex Parte 74. 
Logically we should go back to the fore part of 1914, and starting from 
that must find that every percentage increase was unlawful to the 
extent that it changed the difference in amounts per unit between 
rates for longer and shorter hauls. It is of the essence of percentage 
increase that it should do that very thing. I am unable to accept the 
doctrine that every carrier which has made percentage increases 
under our express authorization will violate the law in maintaining 
the rates so established, and this report is bedded on that dictrine 
whether consciously or not. 

The finding is particularly unfortunate because it comes at a time 
when we are conducting a general investigation to determine whether 
we may lawfully require further rate reductions than those already 
made, not including this, and without awaiting the outcome of that 
inquiry. 

The findings in the report are really less serious in their imme- 
diate effect on carrier revenue than in their prospective effect on 
future rate adjustments generally. There seems not unlikely an 


eventual equilibrium of general prices perhaps 50 per cent over the 
prewar level. To the new level, whatever it be, an adjustment must , 


eventually be made. But until carriers’ costs have been adjusted 
thereto, the reduction in rates, if it outruns the contemporaneous 
reduction in expenses, means progressive inability to meet the needs 
of traffic, indefinite postponement of securing additions and better- 
ments which the normal growth of traffic renders indispensable and 
will only intensify the distress that is certain to come, if and when 
industry again resumes its normal stride. For this reason it is im- 
perative that reductions which we require should be made upon a 
carefully reasoned program, and not upon such inadequate and tenuous 
grounds as we here cite for our action. 


In his dissent Commissioner Eastman said the reductions 
required by the majority were not large in amount and were 
based on the desirability of: restoring rate differences as they 
existed prior to August 26, 1920. He said: 

While I agree that such restoration is desirable, it does not 


seem to me that this proves that the rates assailed are wn- 
reasonable. 


The southern hardwood producers are clearly in desperate straits. 
Like the lumbermen of the Pacific northwest, the percentage in- 
crease of 1920 made it more difficult for them to compete with pro- 
ducers who are nearer the principal markets. They say that if their 
rates are preduced they will ship more lumber. This might well 
be reason for voluntary reductions by the carriers, at least for an 
experimental period, even greater than are now proposed, followins 
the example of the carriers serving the lumbermen of the Pacific 
northwest. But not everything that the carriers may do voluntarily, 
as a matter of sound business policy, or that the government might 
do if it owned the roads, can be required by the government. of 
privately owned carriers. I reach the conclusion with regret that 
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the report of the majority does not furnish sufficient ground for a 
finding that the rates assailed are unreasonable. 


GRAIN, MEMPHIS TO CAROLINA 


In a report written by Commissioner Aitchison, in I. and S. 
No. 1410, grain and grain products from Memphis, originating 
peyond, destined to Carolina territory, opinion No, 7331, 66 
I. C. C. 19-25, the Commission held that the carriers had justi- 
filed the proposed increased carload and less-carload rates on 
grain products from Memphis to Carolina territory, when origi- 
nating in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana. The sus- 
pension order was set aside as of January 28. 

By this decision the carriers have been permitted to change 
their rates on grain from the Southwest to the Carolina ter- 
ritory and to points in Atlanta territory, such as are sometimes 
called Carolina territory south of the Walhalla line. The re- 
ductions as a whole, Commissioner Aitchison said, more than 
offset the increases. 

This readjustment complements the readjustment that be- 
came effective October 1, 1921, through the Ohio and Mississippi 
river crossings north of Memphis. Memphis and Nashville 
caused the suspension of the rates relating to grain from the 
Southwest. Grain interests at St. Louis, Cairo, Louisville and 
Cincinnati intervened in the case in behalf of the readjustment. 


PROPOSED SALT RATES CONDEMNED 


In a report written by Commissioner Hall, on I. & S. No. 1398, 
salt from Louisiana mines to Chicago, St. Louis, and interme- 
diate main line points, opinion No. 7344, 66 I. C. C. 81-93, the 
Commission has held unlawful a proposed rate of $4.20 on salt, 
in carloads, 80,000 pounds minimum, from mines on the main 
lines of the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, in 
Louisiana, to Chicago, St. Louis and intermediate main line 
points. The unlawfulness would consist of unprotected depart- 
ures from the fourth section. 

This is the case in which New York, Michigan, and other 
northern and eastern salt companies and northern and eastern 
railroads opposed the making of a rate pleasing to the big pack- 
ers at St. Louis and Chicago on the ground that it would be so 
much lower than reasonable that it would deprive the protesting 
carriers of a reasonable rate of return on their property devoted 
to transportation. 

The condemnation of the rate, however, was not complete. 
The Commission said that the carriers, producers, and consum- 
ers should confer with a view to establishing a satisfactury rate 
structure from the competing salt, producing centers, both well 
and mine. In disposing of the case, the Commission referred to 
what it had said in coal fom Detroit, Toledo & Ironton mines, 
64 I. C. C. 564 and then said: 


It is clear that the rates from the several salt-producing fields 
to the consuming points should be related. A proper rate relationship 
between competitive groups is in many respects of greater importance 
to the shipping public than the measure of the rate itself. Coal from 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R, R. Mines, supra. In the present pro- 
ceeding we have before us the rates only from the Louisiana mines 
to certain destinations, and the record does not afford a satisfactory 
basis for determining lawful rates on this traffic. But we think that 
the interested producers, carriers, and consumers of salt should confer 
with a view to establishing a. satisfactory rate structure, giving 
due consideration to such elements as distance and territory traversed, 
competitive conditions, carload minima, and whether rates and minima 
should be provided for package salt differing from those for bulk salt. 


RATES ON CYPRESS PILING 


A holding of unreasonableness and an ‘award of reparation 
have been made in 12129, Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber 
Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 7335, 66 I. C. C. 
42:3, as to a combination rate of 20 cents on cypress piling 
shipped, in January, February and March, 1918, from Hargrove 
Switch and Cardwell, Mo., to Morrilton, Ark. Joint commodity 
rates were in effect from Cardwell to other points, for com- 
parable distances, of 16 cents. The Commission held in this 
case that 16 cents would have been the reasonable rate and 
ordered reparation to that basis. 


EXPORT SUSPENSION LIFTED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has vacated the export rate part of I, and 
8. No. 1471 by lifting its order of suspension so far as an export 
tate of 16.5 cents per 100 pounds carried in Louisiana & Arkan- 
8a8 supplements Nos. 10 and 11 to its I. C. C. 1172 and Lou- 
isiana Railway & Navigation Co. I. C. C, No. A-865, is concerned. 
The effect of the vacation will. be to allow that export rate 
of 16.5 cents from Shreveport to Baton Rouge, New Orleans and 
Intermediate parts to become operative January 24. 

The part of the order suspending the 14-cent proportional 
Tate from Shreveport to Natchez and the 16.5-cent rate for 
PPlication to domestic taffic remains in full force. In explana- 
an of the vacation order it was said at the Commission that 
an Protests filed against the tariffs mentioned were directed 

Y against the 16.5-cent rate as a domestic charge and the 
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14-cent rate as a proportional charge, and not against the 16.5- 
cent charge for export traffic. 


MERIDIAN RATES ADJUSTED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With a view to getting rid of troubles caused by the fact 
that in the Meridian Traffic Bureau ease, 60 I. C. C., only four 
carriers in Alabama were defendants, and that its order therein 
was subject to a distance limit, the Commission, in I. and S. 
1372, has required the carriers to substitute for their proposals, 
not later than February, 27 rates on fertilizer and fertilizer ma- 
terials, horses, mules and cattle, lumber and brick, between 
Meridian and points in Alabama on the Southern Alabama, Great 
Southern and ‘Mobile & Ohio, within 200 miles from Meridian, 
prescribed by it also on cement, from Pocari, Alabama, to 
Meridian, by: way of the Southern Railway; on lumber between 
Meridian and destinations on Alabama, Tennessee & Northern; 
and on all other commodities, between Meridian and destinations 
on the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, that are subject to lower 
joint commodity rates or lower joint class rates applicable on 
said commodities as are rated in classes K, L, M, N and O in 
Note 67 of Crossland’s I. C. C. No. 4. The rates prescribed by 
the Commission are somewhat lower, generally speaking, than 
those proposed by the carriers and are to be put into operation, 
notwithstanding the declaration of the carriers that they will 
create confusion in Alabama. The Commission said Alabama’s 
commission could take care of that situation. 


LIVE STOCK UNLOADING CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a report on No. 11966, Omaha Packing Company et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al., and related cases, the Commission held that it 
was not violative of the act for the carriers to refuse to unload 
ordinary live stock into pens adjacent to plants of complainants 
in different parts of country, or in lieu thereof to make com- 
plainants an allowance for terminal unloading. The Commission 
held that the law requiring the carriers to unload at public stock 
yards did not extend that duty to private stock yards, and that 
the failure to unload at private yards did not constitute a dis- 
crimination such as is forbidden by law. 

The Commission held, however, that the refusal of carriers 
to unload and reload live stock en route without extra charge in- 
tended for private yards constituted an unlawful discrimination, 
which must be removed by affording such unloading and reload- 
ing en route as law compels them to do without charge in addi- 
tion to line-haul charges. 


PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 


A final certificate, for the benefit of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis and its subsidiaries, has been issued 
by the Commission. It found that the association and its sub- 
sidiaries were entitled under paragraph (a) of section 209 to 
$1,693,960.75. The association and its subsidiaries have received 
all but $287,960.75 of the amount to which they were entitled. 
The certificate gives them the sum last mentioned and closes 
that part of the account between the terminal association and 
the government. 

The Railroad Administration announced the following final 
settlements this week: Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific, $525,000; Delta Southern, $60,000; Houston & Brazos Val- 
ley, $130,000; St. Joseph Terminal Railroad Co. paid Director- 
General $3,000; and the Monson Railroad Co., a short line, $800. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in Valuation Docket 60, assigned for January 23 
at Washington, D. C., was reassigned for January 24. 

Hearing in I. and S. 1453, vehicles and vehicle bodies from 
eastern points to transcontinental territory, assigned for Janu- 
ary 25 at Cincinnati, was canceled. 

Hearing in 13114, E. W. Arthur vs. Director-General, as-. 
signed for January 24 at Omaha, was reassigned for January 28 
at Omaha. 

Hearing in I. and S. 1476, class and commodity rates from 
Chicago and other points to south Atlantic and Gulf ports for 
transshipment via Panama Canal, and fourth section app. 12115 
of F. L. Speiden, assigned for January 23 at New York, was 
reassigned for February 14 at Washington, D. C., before Exam- 
iner Disque. 


MINOR COMMISSION ORDERS 


Swift & Co. has been permitted to intervene in No. 13379, 
the Southern Poultry and Egg Shippers’ Association et al. vs. Ala- 
bama & Mississippi et al. 

The Barrett Company has been permitted to intervene in No. 
11481, the Certain-teed Products Corporation et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 
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RATES TO ABERDEEN, S&S. D. 


In a report on further hearing in No. 10316, Traffic Bureau 
of Aberdeen Commercial Club vs. Ahnapee & Western, Director- 
General et al., Exminer Lawrence Satterfield said the Commis- 
sion should adhere to its finding, in 56 I. C. C. 147, that class 
rates from Chicago to Aberdeen, S. D., had not been shown to 
be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, but that the proportional 
scale from Mississippi River crossings on traffic to Aberdeen 
from the east should be modified as indicated. 

Further hearing was had on the application of both parties. 
The shippers contended that the relief afforded was inadequate 
and particularly criticized it because the fourth class rate car- 
ried in the scale was higher than the rate under attack. The 
carriers contended for a re-establishment of the spread that 
formerly existed between Chicago and St. Louis as gateways, 
but Satterfield said that that was practically equivalent to a 
request for a restoration of what had been condemned. 

The proportional scale as prescribed, with the 
caused by Ex Parte 74 included, was as follows: 
ME, “a boas wis ps0 eae eres 1 2 3 4 5 A B © D E 
DUNE. stb ewecus-ncewawes 150 120 91 76.5 51.6 57.5 49.5 42 31.5 27 

The proportional scale recommended by Satterfield in this 
report on further hearing, and which takes care of the com- 
plaint against the proposed fourth class rate, is as follows: 


Class 1 2 3 4 5 A B eC D E 
MEME Fev bc:ao cc hedamwa sits 153 122.5 88 71 52.5 62 49.5 41.5 30 26.5 


RATES ON COTTONSEED 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
C. I. Kephart, in a tentative report on No. 12785, The Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, Atlantic Coast 
Line, et al., on a proposed finding that charges and applicable 
rates on cottonseed, from certain Florida points to Macon, Ga., 
shipped between December 1, 1917, and March 1, 1920, were un- 
lawfui and unreasonable, respectively. The charges collected 
were a combination of class M rates to Jacksonville, Fla., as a 
coast basing point, and class D rates beyond, and they were in 
excess of the aggregate of the intermediates. The examiner said 
the Commission should find that the charges assailed were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded, after June 24, 1918, 
the following distance scale by the most direct workable and 
reasonable routes, or by routes prescribed by the shippers, plus 
20 cents per ton, minimum $5 per car, for each joint-line inter- 
change involved, viz: 190 and over 180 miles, $3.20; 200 and 
over 190, $3.30; 210 and over 200, $3.40; 220 and over 210, $3.50; 
230 and over 220, $3.60; 240 and over 230, $3.70; 250 and over 
240, $3.80; 260 and over 250, $3.90; 270 and over 260, $4; 280 and 
over 270, $4.10; 290 and over 280, $4.20; 300 and over 290, $4.30; 
310 and over 300, $4.40; 320 and over 310, $4.50; 330 and over 320, 
$4.60; 340 and over 330, $4.70; 350 and over 340, $4.80. For ship- 
ments made in December, 1917, the above rates should be re- 
duced 20 per cent, the examiner said.. 


RATES ON CRUDE SULPHUR 


Carload rates on crude sulphur from Sulphur Mine, La., to 
all points on and east of the Mississippi River are held to be not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, in a tentative report by 
Chief Examiner Robert E. Quirk on No. 12773, Union Sulphur 
Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al., and dismissal of the complaint 
is recommended. 

Mr. Quirk said fates from Sulphur Mine to the points in- 
volved were made on the New Orleans or Cincinnati combina- 
tion. The complainant contended that the existing rates from 
Sulphur Mine were unreasonable in and of themselves and un: 
justly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial as compared with 
the rates from Gulf Hill and Bryanmound, Tex. But the com 
plaint, Mr. Quirk said, was essentially an attack on the blanket 
adjustment from Texas mines established May 15, 1921, in so far 
as it affected points on and east of the Mississippi. 

Prior to May 15, 1921, rates from Texas mines were made 
a differential over the rates from Sulphur Mine of 4 cents to 
trunk line territory, 5.5 cents to central freight association, and 
6. cents to southeastern territory, Mr. Quirk said. On that date 
rates from Texas mines via certain routes to points east were 
made the same as or no greater than the rates from Sulphur 
Mine. Rates to western points from Texas and the Louisiana 
mines and rates via Gulf ports rail and water to eastern ports 
are now and have been for some time the same, he said. 

“Defendants serving the Texas sulphur mines on May 15, 
1921,” said he, “saw fit voluntarily to establish lower rates from 
those mines so as to put them upon a rate parity with the Louisi- 
ana mines. That is one of the fruits of a competitive system of 
transportation, a system recognized and fostered by the trans- 


inflations 











portation act. The reductions from the Texas mines to the Sul. 
phur Mine basis have not caused unjust discrimination or undue 
prejudice against complainant; nor do they afford a basis for 
finding the rates assailed from Sulphur Mine unreasonable.” 

Mr. Quirk said approximately 98 per cent of the sulphur 
produced in the United States was taken from the mines in 
Louisiana and Texas. 

“These mines compete in the same consuming territory and 
most of the hauls are for long distances,” said he. “The Com. 
mission has frequently recognized the principle that group or 
blanket adjustments of rates are justified upon the theory that 
they are of benefit to commerce. Particular shippers in a group 
or blanket may be nearer to some points of destination and more 
distant to others. The blanket principle enables all shippers to 
compete in a consuming territory. In fact, the complainant in 
this case has the benefit of the same rate to Chicago and many 
other points. The spread between those distances from com. 
plainant’s shipping point is greater than the extreme spread be. 
tween Louisiana and Texas producing points. If ever a situation 
warranted a blanket adjustment, that situation is here present.” 

Texas sulphur producers intervened in opposition to the 
complaint. 


SWITCHING CHARGES AT CACTUS, ARIZ, 


Examiner Henry C. Keene, in a tentative report on No. 12539, 
Arizona Packing Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, and Arizona 
Eastern, has recommended dismissal of the complaint, on a find- 
ing that the assessment by defendants of switching charges in 
addition to line-haul rates, in connection with carload shipments 
delivered to and received from complainant’s packing plant at 
Cactus, Ariz., were not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prepudicial. 

The defendants said that prior to the erection of complain- 
ant’s plant the matter of a suitable location was discussed with 
their representatives and that the complainant was advised that 
if the plant was constructed upon its present site, a switching 
charge would be assessed, and that subsequently a representa- 
tive of the complainant advised the defendants that the present 
site was selected because it was considered that the advertising 
advantages which would result from a location on a main high- 
way would offset the switching charge. 

The examiner said Cactus was a flag station on the Arizona 
Eastern, 5 miles east of Phoenix, Ariz., and that complainant’s 
plant was on the main highway between Phoenix and Tempe, 
Ariz., approximately one-half mile from the main line of the 
Arizona Eastern and served by a spur built at complainant’s ex- 
pense. There are no other industries at Cactus, the examiner 
said, neither is there an established switching yard at that point. 
He said deliveries to the plant were made by road haul engines 
and that where cars. consigned to complainant were in trains 
with other cars such trains must remain on the main line while 
the engine effected delivery of complainant’s cars. 


SAND FROM ILLINOIS PITS 


Examiners Howard Hosmer and R. L. Shanafelt, in a ten- 
tative report on No. 12465, Silica Sand Producers’ Traffic Asso- 
ciation et al, vs. C., B. & Q., Director-General, as agent, et al. 
recommended that the Commission find rates on sand from Ot- 
tawa, Oregon, Millington, and Wedron, IIll., to Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Lancaster, O., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful; that 
it find the rates on sand from the Ottawa district to Toledo, 0., 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or exceed the combi- 
nation of intermediates, and that it find the rates on sand from 
the Ottawa district to Lansing and Muskegon, Mich., unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded or exceed the combination of 
intermediates, and award reparation on shipments from the Ot- 
tawa district to Lansing and Muskegon. The report also embraces 
No. 12632, Same vs. Pennsylvania, et al., No. 12640, Rock Prod- 
ucts Traffic League vs. New York Central, et al., No. 12577, Con- 
tinental Motors Corporation vs. C., B. & Q. et al., and No. 12577, 
Sub. No. 1, Reo Motor Car Co. vs. Same. As to reparation on 
the shipments from the Ottawa district to Toledo, the examiners 
recommended denial thereof because the testimony offered in 
support of the claim for reparation was admittedly hearsay and 
was objected to by the defendants. 


SWITCHING CHARGES AT MONROE, LA. 


Examiner P. F. Gault, in a tentative report on No. 11063, 
Holly Ridge Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, and Mis 
souri Pacific, has proposed that the Commission overrule its find 
ing in the original report in 60 I. C. C., 120, and hold a switch- 
ing charge of 2 cents per 100 pounds, at Monroe,:La., unreason- 





able, prescribe a reasonable maximum rate and award reparation. 
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In the original report the Commission found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful the charges, applicable to interstate 
traffic, of the Missouri Pacific for switching cars at Monroe, La., 
between its junction with the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
and complainant’s mill. Upon petition of complainant the case 
was reopened and further heard. The switching charge applicable 
was $5 on both interstate and intrastate traffic, until April 10, 
1917, when the interstate charge was increased to 2 cents per 
100 pounds, minimum $6 per car, which amounted to an increase 
of over 100 per cent on a carload of lumber loaded to the aver- 
age of 60,000 pounds. The present rate, including the 1920 in- 
erease, is 2.6 cents per 100 pounds, minimum $8 per car. 

After discussing whe record, the examiner said the Commis- 
sion should find that the charge assailed was, is and for the fu- 
ture will be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds $5 per car, 
subject to the general increase of 1920, and that reparation 
should be made to that basis, less absorptions by the Vicksburg. 


TERMINAL ROAD A COMMON CARRIER 


In a proposed report on No. 12848, Aluminum Company of 
America et al, vs. Massena Terminal Railroad Co. et al., Attor- 
ney-—Examiner Charles F. Gerry has proposed that the Commis- 
sion find that the Massena Terminal Railroad is a common car- 
rier entitled to receive just and reasonable divisions of joint 
rates with its trunk line connections, or to receive from them 
absorption of a reasonable amount of its switching charges, and 
that reparation be awarded on a finding that the exaction of 
higher interstate rates to and from Massena, N. Y., than those 
contemporaneously exacted on like traffic to and from Massena 
Springs, N. Y., was and is unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. The report also embraces No. 12848, Sub. No. 1, Ball 
Coal Co. vs. Same. 

The complainants alleged that, since March 1, 1920, the re- 
fusal of the line-haul defendants to absorb or allow out of the 
interstate line-haul rates from and to Massena Springs, N. Y., 
more than $1.39 per loaded car of the switching charges of the 
Massena Terminal, for movements between points on its line and 
the station of the New York Central and the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company of Canada, was an unreasonable practice, contrary 
to that generally observed in communities similar to the ter- 
minal, subjecting complainants to unreasonable interstate rates 
to the extent they exceeded the Massena Springs rates. 

The attorney-examiner said the terminal has 1.979 miles of 
standard gauge main line and 0.33 mile of yard track and sid- 
ings; that its only equipment was two 70-ton locomotives, and 
that it performed no service other than that of switching. He 
said although the terminal was operated primarily in the interest 
of the Aluminum Company of America, it held itself out to and 


did serve the public. The terminal is owned by the Aluminum 
company. 


RATES ON CRUDE PETROLEUM 


Attorney-Examiner W. B. Hunter, in a tentative report on 
No. 11975, Montrose Oil Refining Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco 
et al, has recommended an award of reparation on proposed 
findings that the rates on crude petroleum, from Cement, Okla., 
to Fort Worth, Tex., were unreasonable and that defendants’ 
cmission to establish rates on crude petroleum from Cement to 
Fort Worth, in the manner prescribed in their tariffs, was un- 
reasonable. 

A rate of 50 cents per 100 pounds was applied on 19 cars of 
crude petroleum, shipped from Cement, Okla., to Fort Worth, 
Tex, moving via Lawton. The examiner said beyond question 
the complainant was entitled to reparation down to the basis of a 
tate of 19.5 cents, contemporaneously in effect from Oklahoma 
City over the Frisco through Cement and via the same routing 
to Fort Worth. On shipments moving via Chickasha, the ex- 
aminer said, the Commission should find that the rate was and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent it exceeds or ex- 
ceeded 15.5 cents up to August 26, 1920, and 21 cents on and af- 
ter that date. 

“The persistent failure of the defendants to establish from 
Cement a rate via Lawton not to exceed the rate from Oklahoma 
City through Cement, and a rate via Chickasha not to exceed 
the rate from Lawton through Cement, stands without explana- 
tion,” the examiner said. 





COAL, WYOMING TO MINNESOTA 


Examiner Henry C, Keene has recommended dismissal of 
the complaint in No. 12273, F. L. Starbeck vs. Director-General, 
as agent, C. B. & Q. et al., on a proposed finding that a com- 
bination rate of $6.65 per net ton on one car of soft coal from 
Iger, Wyo., to Montevideo, Minn., during federal control, was 
hot unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. 
he complainant sought reparation to the basis of a rate of $5.65. 


PER CAR CHARGE ON FUEL WOOD 


In a tentative report on No. 12956, Carnation Milk Products 
0. vs. Director-General, as agent, C. M. & St. P., Examiner 
Howard Hosmer has recommended dismissal of the complaint 
a proposed finding that a minimum charge of $15 per car 
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collected on 163 carloads of fuel slab wood from points of origin 
in Washington to complainant’s plants in the same state, was 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The shipments moved 
in 1918. Later, in the same year, the minimum charge on slab 
wood was canceled. The examiner said the complainant relied 
almost entirely on this action to support the claim of unrea- 
sonableness and that that was not sufficient ground to support 
an award of: reparation. The complainant also contended it 
was unjust to apply the $15 minimum on slab wood while logs 
and other low-grade commodities were excepted. The defend- 
ants said that rates on logs usually were somewhat depressed 
because carriers secured an outbound haul on the lumber into 
which they were manufactured. 


CHARGES ON CRANK SHAFTS 


Charges assessed on four shipments of crank shafts in less 
than carloads from Detroit, Mich., to Hartford, Wis., during the 
period from May 4 to July 3, 1916, were unreasonable, Examiner 
Warren H. Wagner holds, in a tentative report on No. 12877, Kis- 
sel Motor Car Co. vs. Grand Trunk et al., but he recommends de- 
nial of reparation and dismissal of the complaint because com- 
plainant failed to prove that it patd and bore the charges. 
Charges were collected at the applicable joint rate of 67 cents, 
which, the examiner says, was unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded 53.6 cents, the aggregate of intermediate rates. 


RATES ON CRUSHED LIME ROCK 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
John H. Howell, in a tentative report on No. 12758, Bilrowe- 
Alloys Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, C. M. & St. P., et al., 
on a proposed finding that rates on crush lime rock, from Lime- 
stone, Wash., to Tacoma, Wash., from April 1, 1918, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
7.5 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 60,000 pounds, prior to June 
25, 1918, and 8.5 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds, from that date 
to December 31, 1919. : 


RATES ON COKE TO TEXAS 


Examiner C. I. Kephart has recommended an award of 
reparation in No. 12412, Texas Steel Co. vs. Director-General, 
as agent, Rock Island, et al., on a proposed finding that rates 
on coke from Potter, Okla., to Rusk, Texas, during federal con- 
trol, were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded $3.20 
per ton. 


IMPORT RATE ON DRIED GOAT SKINS 
A commodity rate of 15.8 cents on imported dried goat 
skins, from New York harbor points to Frankford, Pa., in 1916 
and 1917, was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the 
fourth-class rate of 14.5 cents, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
according to a tentative report by Examiner Richard T. Eddy 
on No. 12858, Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. vs. Pennsylvania. An 
award of reparation to the basis of the rate found reasonable 
is recommended. The commodity rate was cancelled and the 

fourth-class rate made applicable December 1, 1917. 


MONEY FOR VALUATION WORK 
, . The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In response to inquiries, during debate in the House on the 
proposed appropriation of $1,300,000 for the Commission’s bureau 
of valuation, as to the value of the information gathered ‘by the 
bureau at the present time, Representative Wood, in charge 
of the bill, said that that was speculative. He said $25,000,000 
had been appropriated for the work since 1913. : #4 

“If I were expressing my personal opinion,” said he, I 
should say that we had wasted more than half of this amount of 
money in a valuation that was made at a time when true valua- 
tions could not be had; but we do not gain much by talking 
about water that has gone over the wheel. We are more in- 
terested now in saving the water behind the wheel.” : 

He said the Commission claimed that it has “sifted or 
squeezed out all of the inflation and false values, until now they 
think they have a practical valuation of the railroad systems 
of the country. If they have that it is a good thing.” 

Representative Bankhead of Alabama said he hoped that the 
(Commission would make the valuation a basis of substantial re- 
lief to the shippers and consumers as to the “freight rates 
which now paralyze the business of the nation.” 

Mr. Wood said the bureau said the initial valuation would be 
completed in 1924, but that thereafter it would have to be kept 
up to date. ; 


RAILROADS TO RESUME PURCHASING 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover said this week that, accord- 
ing to reports received by him, the railroads would soon begin 
purchasing equipment in substantial volume and that this would 
mean improved business conditions. He said the railroads had 
reported that their inventories of 1920 and during federal con- 
trol have practically been utilized and that they must resume 
purchases. : 
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TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING OPENS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


At the meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League in 
Washington, January 27, President Chandler announced that it 
was his information that some of the railroad rate committees 
had voted to pay for the insertion of their docks in The Traffic 
Bulletin and The Daily Traffic World, but that formal announce- 
ment was being withheld pending an effort to get all the com- 
mittees together in such an arrangement. Henry A. Palmer, 
editor of The Traffic World, was asked to make a statement. He 
said Mr. Chandler’s information agreed with his own. He said 
his company would resume or continue publishing the dockets 
of such committees as decided to pay or to adopt the other plan 
suggested by him, but that it would not publish the dockets of 
such committees as did not adopt one of the plans. The League 
then voted its approval of the advertising plan as a means of 
docket distribution already employed, as formerly agreed to by 
the League. 

President Chandler explained his attendance, by invitation, 
at the recent Racquet Club conference in Washington, saying 
that he believed the League did not belong in it, and that he 
had notified Mr. Cuyler that there would be no further participa- 
tion. 

The League voted that it should be its policy not to give con- 
sideration to matters of local interest. It adopted a resolution 
to the effect that it would endorse no individual for public office. 

It decided to have a committee on the Merchant Marine, to 
make a study of maritime laws and conditions affecting Ameri- 
can shipping, and to make reports from time to time. Seth 
Mann of San Francisco will be chairman of the committee. The 
legislation committee of the League was instructed to work 
to the end that the Lehlbach Bill, for the classification of govern- 
ment employes and the regulation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the salaries of whose employes would be greatly 
reduced if it were passed, be defeated. The reports of the 
legislative committee and the position to be taken by the League 
in the general rate inquiry were the important subjects to be 
considered at later sessions. 


LEAGUE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


J. M. Belleville, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, was elected chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Industrial Traffic League, at a meeting of 
that committee in Washington, January 26, to succeed H. C. 
Barlow, of Chicago, who died. G. A. Blair, traffic manager of 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, was elected vice-chairman. D. F. Hurd, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association, was 
chosen a member of the executive committee, and J. J. Blommer, 
of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, was chosen a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, to succeed Mr. Barlow. 


EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Managing Director Eugene Meyer, Jr., of the War Finance 
Corporation, has issued the following statement: 





The Director General has addressed a letter to all railroads of 
which the United States Treasury still holds issues of equipment trust 
obligations no part of which issues has heretofore been sold by the 
Director General. 

He requests modification of the subordination terms of the trust 
agreement. Under the original terms, the Director General was 
authorized to subordinate only the last five maturities, namely 1931 
to 1935, inclusive, or any one or more of these maturities. Under the 
proposed amendment the Director General may subordinate such por- 
tion of the maturities of any year as he may determine. 

The amended clause will read as follows: 

“Eleventh: Upon request of the holder, or holders, of all the 
notes which by their terms shall be due and payable in any year, and 
upon presentation of such notes for that purpose the trustee shall 
stamp thereon, or upon such part thereof as said holder, or holders, 
may designate and request, the following words: 

“For value received and as an inducement to purchases of un- 
stamped notes, the holder of this note has caused the same to be 
stamped pursuant to Article Eleventh of the Equipment Trust Agree- 
ment mentioned in the Note, and, as provided in said Article Elev- 
enth, the unstamped notes shall be payable in preference and priarity 
to the stamped notes out of any moneys received or collected by the 
trustee under said Equipment Trust Agreement upon enforcement of 
its rights or remedies in case of a default of the carrier.’ ” 

For the present, it is the purpose of the Director General, upon 
the execution of the supplemental agreements making the amended 
clause operative, to make sales of railroad equipment trust obligations 
under an arrangement to subordinate, on the part of the Government, 
approximately 33% per cent of the principal amount of each maturity; 
and the Director General will be prepared to sell 66% per cent of issues 
of equipment trust obligations. unsubordinated, at par and accrued 
interest to date of delivery. The Railroad Administration will thus 
retain the one-third subordinated part of all serial maturities. 


The Director General has made additional sales of railroad 
equipment trust certificates as follows: To Robinson & Com- 
pany, New York: Toledo & Ohio Central Railroad, 1923-1935, in- 
clusive, $1,882,400. 

The total amount of equipment trust certificates sold by 
the Government to date, at par plus accrued interest, is $166,- 
108,500. This sum does not include the payments on account of 
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the January 15, 1922, maturities, which aggregate more than 
$10,000,000. 

The War Finance Corporation has announced that the aq. 
vance of $1,400,000 to the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway, made on March 14, 1919, under the war powers Of the 
Corporation, has been repaid in full. 

Additional sales of railroad equipment trust certificates have 
been announced by the Director-General as follows: to Guaranty 
Company of New York, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, series 13 
and series 13-A, 1923 to 1935 inclusive, $6,567,600. 

“This sale comprises two-thirds of all the maturities of these 
equipment trust issues,” it was announced. “The government 
will hold the balance of one-third of all maturities stamped as 
subordinated, in accordance with the agreement as amended, 
under the plan recently announced. Eugene Meyer, Jr., manag. 
ing director of the War Finance Corporation, stated that other 
sales were under negotiation, announcements of which would 
follow as soon as sales are arranged. 

Additional sales of $32,442,400 of railroad equipment trust 
certificates, bringing the total sales to date to $211,064,700, were 
announced January 25 by Director-General Davis of the Railroad 
Administration. The purchasers and the certificates sold are 
as follows: 


To Guaranty Company of New York: Hocking Valley Ry. Co, 
Trust Nos. 32 and 32A, 1923 to 1935, inclusive, $1,638,000; to Freeman & 
Co.: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 1923 to 1935, inclusive, $4,690,000, 
Kansas City Southern, 1923 to 1935, inclusive, $551,200, and Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, 1923 to 1935, inclusive, $600,600; to Bankers 
Trust Co., Dominick & Dominick, Hornblower & Weeks, Marshall 
Field, Glore, Ward & Co., and Harrison Smith & Co.: Missouri Pacific, 
Trust Nos. 41, 41A, 41B and 41C, 1923 to 1935, inclusive, $6,016,400; to 
Speyer & Co.: St. Louis & San Francisco, Trusts Nos. 71A, 71B, TIC, 
71D, 71E, 1923 to 1935, inclusive, $8,310,500; Corn Exchange Bank: Mobile 
& Ohio R. R. Co., 1923 to 1935, inclusive, $351,000; to Bankers Trust 
Co., Union T'rust Co. of Pittsburgh, Dominick & Dominick, Horn- 
blower & Weeks, Harrison Smith & Co. of Philadelphia, and American 
SOELTRG Securities Co.: Baltimore & Ohio, 1923 to 1935, inclusive, 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has dismissed the application of the Ameri: 
can Railway Express Company for permits authorizing certain 
men mentioned to retain various positions with it and also with 
railroad companies under paragraph (12), section 20a of the in- 
terstate commerce act. The dismissal was based on a holding 
that the express company does not come within the prohibition 
of that part of the interstate commerce law. The holding was 
that the express company was neither a common carrier by rail- 
road nor a corporation organized for the purpose of engaging in 
transportation by railroad within the meaning of the paragraph 
and section hereinbefore mentioned. 

This holding applies only to paragraph (12) of section 20a 
and not to the application of any other part to the express com- 
pany. Other parts of the law specifically bring express com- 
panies within their terms. 

The Commission has authorized officers of the Atlantic City 
Railroad, The Philadelphia & Reading Railway, and other roads 
to retain their positions with those and other lines; officers of the 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railway and Munising, Marquette & 
Southeastern Railway to retain their positions; officers of the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad and Van Buren Bridge Company to 
hold their positions; officers of the Mississippi River & Bonne 
Terre Railway, Missouri-Illinois Railroad, and St. Francois 
County Railroad to hold their positions; officers of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Barre & Chelsea Railroad and other lines to re 
tain their positions with those and other lines; officers of the Al 
lentown Terminal Railroad, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey and other lines to hold 
their positions with those and other lines; officers of the West 
Coast Railway and South Georgia Railway to retain their pos! 
tions. 

R. E. McCarty has been given permission to hold the position 
of director of the Central Railroad Company of New Jersey i 
addition to positions previously authorized. : 

Charles B. Whittlesey has been authorized to hold the pos! 
tions of director of the Atlantic Coast Line Company and the 
American Agricultural Chemical Company. 

The Commission has authorized T. L. Collings to hold the 
position of director of the Albany Passenger Terminal Company 
in addition to positions previously authorized; H. C. Adams to 
hold the positions of director of the Chicago & Alton Railroad and 
president of the Springfield Terminal Railway; Childs Frick t? 
hold the positions of director of the Chicago & North Westerl 
Railway and the Norfolk & Western; and Frank C. Wright to 
hold the positions of director of the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way and vice president of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad. 





c. R. |. & P. BONDS 
The Commission has authorized the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific to issue $1,000,000 of 4 per cent general mortgage gold 
bonds and to issue in exchange therefor $1,000,000 of first and 
refunding mortgage 4 per cent bonds and to pledge them for 
short term loans. 
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GENERAL RATE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The hearing in the general rate inquiry proceeded so fast 
at the afternoon session of January 19 that witnesses were 
called ahead of the hour set in the schedule. Immediately after 
the noon recess, Commissioner Hall called the attention of Mr. 
Cushing to the fact that his formal statement contained ref- 
erences to reconsignment and demurrage charges which were 
beyond the scope of the inquiry. He was advised to eliminate 
all material relating to those subjects. 

Against the protest of R. W. Ropiequet, W. A. Prinzen of 
Minneapolis, traffic manager for the Northwestern Dock Coal 
Operators’ Association, testified as to the disadvantage at which 
they had been placed in comparison with competitors in southern 
Illinois by reason of double advances in the rates on coal from 
the Appalachian field mines, while rates from southern Illinois 
were subjected to but one increase. Ropiequet contended that 
it was purely a question of relationship that had been considered 
in other cases and was now in issue in the Holmes & Hallowell 
cases. 

Frank Lyon, attorney for the Dock Operators, said that Mr. 
Prinzen’s testimony would go to the question of how the reduc: 
tions, if any, were to be made, and how the railroads might 
obtain more revenue. On that statement of the purpose of the 
testimony Mr. Hall said that Mr.’ Prinzen might testify. After 
he had finished, Mr. Ropiequet said that, replying to the issue 
brought into this case by Mr. Prinzen, he desired the Commis- 
sion to know that the operators in southern Illinois maintained 
that the matter brought to the attention of the Commission by 
Mr. Prinzen had been threshed out in a number of cases and 
was now pending in the cases above cited. He said the Illinois 
operators thought reductions should be made in the same way 
that the advances were applied. Mr. Prinzen said that, as a 
result of the fifteen per cent case, General Order No. 28, and 
Ex Parte No. 74, the present rate from the Pittsburgh and 
Ohio fields to Minneapolis was 3.881%, while the rate from the 
southern Illinois fields was only $3.8534. He said that if the 
advances had been made from the Pittsburgh field in the same 
way that they were made from southern Illinois the rate would 
In the old days, he said, the rate from Pittsburgh 
was 56 cents a ton less than from southern Illinois, while now 
it was 3% cents more. 


Shortage in coal revenue, the witness said, was due to the 
adjustment of rates to encourage the long hauls and discourage 
the short ones. He said the long-haul rates were at substan- 
tially 5 mills per ton-mile for seven and eight hundred miles, 
while the rates for 150 miles were from 12 to 15 mills. A 
specific ilustration, he said, was the rate from Duluth to St. 
Paul, a distance of 150 miles, and a ton-mile of 13.5 mills. The 
rate from southern Illinois figures 5.5 mills. All the cars go 


back to southern Illinois empty, he said, while half go back to 
Duluth loaded. 


In behalf of the state commissions, John E. Benton offered 
E. L. Kelley, rate man of the South Dakota commission, as a 
witness to show what they called the enormous increase in 
spreads due to percentage increases in rates for long distances 
and particularly to destinations in South Dakota west of the 
Missouri River. He said the rail rates were made at the peak 
of prices and continued, notwithstanding other prices had fallen 
to such an extent that it now took from 1% to 2 tons of corn to 
buy one ton of very ordinary coal. He said it was an economic 
crime to use corn as fuel, but that it was being done in South 
Dakota. In answer to a question by Commissioner Hall, he 
said the Department of Agriculture had been inquiring as to 
the amount of corn so used, but had not yet compiled any 
figures. He called the rates on coal excessively unreasonable 
Der se, because charges for 800 miles yield returns as much as 
10 mills. He quoted from the decisions of the Canadian Board 
of Railway Commissioners to show what Canada had done 
with coal rates and from the reports of American consuls in 
Great Britain to show what had been done with rates in that 
Dart of the world. 

“We recommend that the increases in coal made under 
Ex Parte 74 be limited to 25 cents per ton,” said Mr. Kelley. 

Francis B. James, in behalf of the Kanawha River Improve- 
ment Association, the Providence (R. I.) and Indianapolis gas 
Companies, and the Buffalo furnace interests, said the slant 
taken by the testimony thus far introduced made it unnecessary 
for him to put on any witnesses in behalf of the clients men- 
tioned by him. . 

A reduction of the rates on both hard and soft coal ahead 
of any other class or commodity was advocated by Walton O. 
Wright, who was presented by Edgar M. Rich to testify for the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts and other organizations 
of New England manufacturers. His position seemed to astonish 
Commissioner Hall. 


“As between class rates on outbound freight and coal, do 
you mean to say the Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
Prefer a reduction in the rates on coal?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ said the witness, with emphasis. “They feel 
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these rates should be substantially reduced regardless of what 
may be done with the rates on other commodities. They are 
inclined to the view that the railroads cannot stand horizontal 
reductions, but that decreases in the rates on coal would result 
in benefit to the railroads.” 

Mr. Wright reviewed the changes in rates that have taken 
place since 1914 and said that, broadly speaking, the advance 
has been from $2.36 to $4.50 per ton on the dock. 

Albert Vogel presented F. O. Sandstrom, on behalf of the 
Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators’ Association. Mr. Sand- 
strom testified in favor of a percentage reduction of coal rates 
in the western group. He also asked that if and when such 
a reduction might be ordered, the decision would be without 
prejudice to a future case, if such a case were brought, seeking 
for the establishment of coal rates in the territory under dis- 
cussion upon the general principles adopted in what he called 
the “Duluth case.” He advocated a percentage reduction in 
the rates on coal because a large proportion of the traffic is 
what he termed “primary traffic.” By that, he meant that it 
was a raw material that would be used in the production of 
manufactured articles, which manufactured articles in turn 
would give to the carriers an increased traffic. 


Utah Coal Operatoérs Heard 


Commissioner Hall, presiding officer of the division sitting 
in the inquiry, hurried the proceeding to the extent of his 
ability at the morning session of January 20. Seven witnesses 
took the stand in the two hours and a half of time available. 
One of them was J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National 
Coal Association, for cross-examination. Mr. Hall’s effort was 
to reduce the schedule, which, as it existed on the day men- 
tioned, called for testimony to February 22. 

In behalf of Utah and southern Wyoming coal mine oper- 
ators, H. W. Prickett asked a 20 per cent reduction in rates 
on coal. That would put the rates back to about what they 
were after General Order No. 28 became operative. He said that 
the people in the territory formerly served by the operators for 
whom he was appearing were burning wood and sage brush. 
Coal from Wales, Manchuria and Australia is coming into San 
Francisco and is being sold for $7.50 per ton, which is but 
25 cents per ton over the rail rates to bay points, he said. 
One of the Utah mining companies which established a loading 
plant at Alameda to supply Utah coal to ships has bought 
Cardiff coal at $7.50 and is bunkering ships with it. He called 
attention to some of the terrific increases in rates on coal since 
1917; also to the fact that the railroads were carrying steel 
from Chicago for export at $10 per ton. At the $5 per ton rate 
for which they have asked, he said, the carriers, mile for mile, 
would receive greater revenue. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Lewis, Prickett said 
that perhaps some were using sage brush because they have 
no money to buy coal, but the fact was that even those who 
have money to buy coal were cutting down its use on account 
of its high price. . 

Mr. Morrow was cross-examined by W. S. Bronson and A. P. 
Humburg, the former for the clarification of his exhibits and 
the latter, in an effort to pin him down to a definite recom- 
mendation. The witness stuck to his direct testimony for “ma- 
terial reductions,” if the Commission should think any war- 
ranted. 

Mr. Humburg wanted to know whether Morrow could give 
any definite assurances that coal prices would come down if 
rates were reduced. 

“Why, as you know, we do not pay the rates,” said the 
witness. “We sell at the mines and the buyers pay the rates. 
In the event of reduced rates, they will certainly get the benefit.” 

Mr. Bronson wanted to know the names of the producing 
companies which have subsidiaries that are selling agents. 
Morrow said he had never. had occasion to go into that, 

“What are the probabilities of a strike of miners in the 
spring?” asked Bronson. 

“TI don’t know. I’m not competent to form an estimate. 
The National Coal Association has nothing to do with wage 
scales and I don’t try to find out anything about labor. If I 
do anything about labor or wages, or prices, I make it my busi- 
ness not to know. That is not within the scope of our associa- 
tion activities.” 


“Wise man,’ commented the attorney, amid the laughter of 
those in the hearing room. 


A. H. Campbell, traffic manager of the International Paper 
Company, was put on the stand by Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., to show 
that, in relation to the pit mouth price of coal, the rates are, 
generally speaking, from 200 to 250 per cent. The delivered 
price of coal has become so high, the witness said, that two 
of the principal plants of the company, in Maine, have been 
‘changed from coal to oil burning. Mr. Campbell submitted: ex- 
hibits showing big reductions in the cost of all materials enter- 
ing into the finished newsprint paper, bag and wrapping paper, 
except the cost of: hauling coal. He also submitted -charts ‘to 
show the sharp declines in the prices of paper. Taking the price 
of newsprint on January 1, 1914, as 100 per cent, he showed 
that the peak in prices was 328 per cent, from which it has 
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declined to 176 per cent of the 1914 price. The condition of 
business, he said, is very poor. The company has reduced 
wages to such an extent as to cause a very serious strike. The 
company has been able, he said, to bring down all elements 
of cost, other than rates on coal. 

Paper Makers Protest 


In 1910, he said Canadian manufacturers supplied 25,000 
tons of newsprint paper, which was 16 per cent of their pro- 
duction, to Americans. In 1920, they supplied 678,733 tons, 
which was 80 per cent of their production. 

On cross examination H. W. Bikle, A. P. Humburg and F. 
H. Wood brought out the fact that American newspapers have 
established paper manufacturing plants in Canada. Mr. Camp- 
bell said he could not tell what percentage of newsprint paper 
used in the United States, was produced in Canadian mills. 

Speaking for manufacturers of heavy chemicals, Henry M. 
Mabey, traffic manager for the Mathiessen Alkali Company, made 
comparisons of coal prices with the prices of the finished prod- 
ucts of the heavy chemical industry, tending to show that the 
prices at present are not any above pre-war prices, while coal is 
practically 80 per cent pre-war and that coal freight rates are 
the chief factor in the price of coal. Caustic soda is the only 
heavy chemical, he said, that is above pre-war in price: That 
is 109 per cent of pre-war. Conditions at the Saltville, Va., 
plant were commented upon at length. Its coal bill has risen, 
without any increase in volume of production, from $3,600,000 
in 1917 to $7,706,000 in 1921. 

Arthur Hults, manager of operations at that plant testified 
that conditions there are very bad; that it was closed for a 
while and the company is thinking of abandoning it altogether, 
to the serious hurt of southwestern Virginia. He said every 
cost, except that of coal rates, had been cut. The freight rates 
on Nagy he said, constitute 30 per cent of the cost of manufac- 
turing. 

“The present level of coal rates is too high,” said C. H. 
Tiffany, manager of the New England Paper and Pulp Traffic 
Association, which has a membership of forty mills, with an 
annual production of 3,000,000 tons in which they use 750,000 
tons of coal. “Should rates be reduced, New England should 
have a reduction on every factor. As a matter of fact I believe 
New England should have a greater reduction than other parts 
of the country because it was subjected to an increase on each 
of the rail factors entering into the making of the combination 
rates. But perhaps this is not the case in which to call at- 
tention to that fact. Our rates are too high, mile for mile, in 
comparison with rates to lake ports.” 

John S. Burchmore, for the Fifth and Ninth District Coal 
Operators’ Association, presented C. P. Hoy to testify that the 
adjustment of rates from those districts, lying southeast of St. 
Louis, has restricted them to the markets in East St. Louis, 
Missouri River cities, interior Missouri and southern Iowa. They 
are no longer able to reach Chicago and the northwest. He said 
that the carriers, in adjusting the differentials in accordance 
with the latest decision of the Commission, construing what it 
said about the maintenance or restoration of relationships, in its 
report on Ex Parte 74, would lose between $1,000,000 and $1, 
500,000. 

On cross-examination Mr. Humburg suggested that the wit- 
ness was quarreling with the Commission’s decisions. in the 
cases involving the rates from the districts for which Mr. Hoy 
was testifying. The witness admitted that what he was say- 
ing might be said in support of an application for rehearing 
the case in which the latest decision was made but he insisted 
that it was a question arising in the general case as well. 


Speaking for by-product coke interests not affiliated with 
steel companies J. D. Forrest, of Indianapolis, said that at repre- 
sentative by-product points of production there were in storage 
1,017,000 tons of by-product coke for which: there is little or no 
demand. Many ovens, he said, are kept in operation simply to 
prevent the ruin of the ovens through cooling. He said that if 
present conditions continue some of the commercial by-product 
coke ovens will have to be shut down. It is impossible, he said, 
to put by-product coke ovens at the mines, because they need 
different kinds of coal and sufficient varieties are not produced 
in any given field. 

Rates, he said, have restricted the market of the com- 
mercial by-product plants. In many instances, he said, rates on 
coal are equal to the value of the coal and the rates on coke out- 
bound from the plant, in many cases, are more than the value of 
the coke. ’ , 

We are not specifically advocating coking in transit rates,” 
said Mr. Forrest, “but the transit principle must be remembered 
in making rates on by-product coke.” 

Francis B. James, speaking for the Providence (R. I.) Gas 
Company, objected to Mr. Forrest’s allusion to coking in transit 
rates. He said that the by-products people had agreed to present 
Mr. Forrest as their only witness with the understanding that 
nothing in favor of coking in transit was to be brought forward. 
It was on that understanding, he said, that the Providence com- 
pany had entered that arrangement. Inasmuch as Mr. Forrest 
had mentioned coking in transit he desired the Commission to 
know that his client did not approve what had been said. Mr. 
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Forrest confirmed what Mr. James had said about coking in 
transit. 

At present, Mr. Forrest said, the commercial by-product 
plant is at a disadvantage in comparison with the bee hive oven, 
That fact arose, he said, from the application of percentage 
increases on coal and coke. The commercial furnace has to bear 
the percentage increase on the inbound coal and on the outbound 
coke, while the bee hive oven pays the percentage increase on 
coke only. To illustrate he said that in 1916 Evansville, Ind., ob. 
tained by-product coke from Indianapolis for $3.39 per ton as 
the freight rate, while the rate on bee hive coke was $2.65, a 
difference of 74 cents. In 1921 Evansville could obtain by-product 
coke for a combined rate of $6.51 per ton, while the rate on 
bee hive was only $4.76, a difference of $1.75. Therefore, he 
said, by-product coke cannot compete with bee hive. The rates, 
he said, had been pyramided and the prices obtainable for by- 
product are no longer sufficient to warrant shipping coal with. 
out regard to the rail rates on coal. 

Mr. Forrest said he was not advocating a general rate re. 
duction. He said that what was most needed was a prompt 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission so that busi- 
ness could adjust itself to what it knew it would have to meet. 
He said that the thing most needed other than promptness was a 
proper readjustment of the rates prescribed in August, 1920. 

W. J. Thompson, representing the Anthracite Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, the members of which are not affiliated with 
railroad companies and who produced last year 20,000,000 tons 
of hard coal, or about one-fourth of the total, advocated the aboli- 
tion of the differences in rates between the two kinds of coal. 
The higher rates on hard coal, he said, are not only unjust to 
the householder, but they compel the non-railroad operators to 
sell their steam sizes without profit, if not below the actual cost 
of production. Using 140 miles as the typical haul for steam 
sizes of hard coal, he said the rate on soft coal was $2.47 and on 
steam sizes of hard coal $2.61. 

There should be the same deflation in freight rates and 
particularly the rates on coal as on other basic things, said 
R. H. Hayden, representing the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. He said the purchasing agents in that association 
represented 4,000 manufacturing and industrial concerns, using 
about 100,000,000 tons of coal. He said he had conducted a, 
referendum and the vote was overwhelmingly in favor of a 
reduction on coal in the same way that the increases had been 
made under Ex Parte 74, so as to restore the differentials. 

Maximum relief in rates on coal was urged by Robert Hula, 
speaking for the iron and steel. manufacturers of the Chicago 
district. He spoke specifically for the Wisconsin Steel Company, 
the Inland Steel Company, the Illinois Steel Company, the Steel 
& Tube Company of America and the Milwaukee Coke & Gas 
Company. He is the assistant traffic manager of the Steel & 
Tube Company of America. His advocacy of maximum relief 
was based on the condition that, if in the judgment of the 
Commission, reductions could be made in existing circumstances. 

In opening his statement, Mr. Hula said that the interests 
he represented do not wish to destroy the transportation systems 
of the country, nor to deny them the right of making fair profits, 
but if conditions allow the Commission to make reductions in 
transportation rates “we feel that the condition in our -ndustry 
warrants the careful consideralion of the Commission, as the 
steel industry is considered as one of the business barometers of 
the country and in our judgment is on a worse economic condi- 
tion than any other industry with perhaps one exception.” He 
said that annual reports of many steel companies confirm this 
statement. 


Mr. Hula made the request that in the event a reduction in 
coal rates is made, the same measure of reduction be made on 
coal from the various fields to Lake Erie ports for trans-ship 
ment by boats, inasmuch as some of the Chicago district manu 
facturers avail themselves of the lake service. He said that the 
necessity for maintaining a relationship with the all-rail rates 
to Lake Erie ports was self apparent. Mr. Hula introduced at 
exhibit containing a statement of rates and revenues on raw 
materials and finished products and he called attention to rates 
on coking coal from various coal fields to the Chicago district 
beginning with January 1, 1914. ‘This exhibit shows marked 
increases in percentages. Mr. Hula urged that the Commission 
render its decision at the earliest date practicable. He said that 
the present agitation for reduced rates and the uncertain col 
ditions created thereby act as a check upon commerce. 


Iron and Steel Reductions 


Iron and steel men asking substantial reductions on thelr 
raw materials and their finished producis, but disclaiming #0Y 
desire or willingness to put the carriers into any worse condi- 
tion than they are now, occupied the witness stand January 21. 
J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal Association, 
and George H. Cushing, managing director of the Americal 
Wholesale Coal Association, were recalled for the clarification of 
their direct testimony, but with the exception vf the time they 
consumed the day was given over to iron and steel men. 

Asserting that the cost and the freight on raw materials used 
in making pig iron exceed the market price of the finished prod: 
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uct, M. D. Langhorne, superintendent of the Orishkany operations 
of the Lavino Furnace Company, speaking for the Virginia Pig 
Iron Association, declared that every blast furnace and ore mine 
in the Old Dominion was closed because they could not operate 
se agama from four to five dollars on each ton of pig iron 
roduced. 

. “Pig iron that sold for approximately $50 per ton at times 
during the war period, is now selling for about $20, or at pre-war 
prices,” said Mr. Langhorne. “Freight rates have been raised 
to @ point never imagined, amounting, in our case, over ihe 
former level of rates, to an increase of as high as 186 per cent on 
ore, 128 per cent on stone and from 255 per cent to 309 per cent 
on coke. The latter figure, we believe, shows a much greater 
increase than has been made on the same commodity in any 
other producing section. We find our industry in a position, re- 
gardless of the fact that we have reduced labor and other ex- 
penses aS low as possible and resorted to the use of cheap high 
grade foreign ores to increase our tonnage and reduce our coke 
consumption, where we cannot make iron for less than $25 per 
ton, losing on every ton produced from $4 to $5. This places us 
ina position even worse than that of any other iron producing sec- 
tion and has resulted in the closing down of every furnace with- 
in the state, as well as all of the ore mines and quarries, leuv- 
ing the entire pig iron industry in a deplorable and chaotic con- 
dition and placing a great hardship on the communities depend 
ent on the operation of these plants for a livelihood. 

“We disclaim any desire to reduce the total net revenues of 
the carriers. We believe that rates on basic commodities, in- 
cluding furnace materials and pig iron, should be reduced, and 
that if this is done, movement of these commodities will be stimu- 
lated and the carriers will receive a larger total net revenue 
than they are receiving at present. We feel, however, that it 
is within our rights and that we are justified in stating that 
itis our opinion that the pig iron industry of Virginia is dif- 
ferent from that of any other section of the country and is en- 
tiled to a separate consideration because: 

“Kirst, furnaces located in eastern and Central Freight As- 
sociation territories are nearer the iron markets and can stand 
higher assembling costs on raw materials. 

“Second, Alabama furnaces are located in close proximity 
to their raw materials and have exceedingly low assembling costs 
and hence are in a position to stand longer hauls on their iron 
to the markets. 

“Third, the combined freight paid to the carriers, i. e., on 
raw materials and finished product is greater, on the basis of a 
ton of iron produced, in Virginia than from any other section. 

“Fourth, the’ Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
ways were responsible for the erection of the plants along their 
lines and that they encouraged the industry by the maintain- 
ing of rates on raw materials from the later eighties to 1917 
that proved remunerative to them and developed the natural 
resources of the state. 

“Fifth, the industry had every reason to believe that the 
same policy which created it wouid be continued and conse- 
quently has spent large sums in the erection, improvement and 
enlargement of plants. 


“Sixth, the Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
ways are among the most prosperous roads east of the Missis- 
sippi River and that they are in a position, not only to estab- 
lish, but maintain, rates that will enable the Virginia furnaces 
to operate and place their iron on the market in competition 
with the producing sections of other states and that at the same 
time, will increase the net revenue of the railways.” 


In behalf of the Utah chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress, A. G. Mackenzie said that freight rates constituted 22 per 
cent of the cost of producing the metals that come from mines in 
Utah. They are now operating at about 28 per cent of capacity 
with no prospect of any improvement in the market in the near 
future. Conditions are such, he said, that mines now operating 
have been forced to preferential mining; that is, to extract only 
ores of the highest grade. That, he said, was bad mining prac- 
uce. It means a loss of a larger part of the ores with conse- 
quent reduction of tonnage for the railroads and the smelters 
and the permanent loss of large quantities of metal that can 
lever be extracted. The Pittman law, establishing $1 per ounce 
a the price of silver for a limited period, he said, is the only 
thing that keeps a single metal mine in Utah in operation. But 
for that statute, he said, all the metal mines in Utah would 
have been shut down months ago. 


_ Every item of cost of production had been brought down, he 
said, except freight rates. The attitude of the Utah ore pro- 
ducers, he said, was to co-operate with the railroads. They as- 
sume that the railroads havé facilities to handle readily a ton- 
lage at least equal to that of 1913. It was their opinion, he said, 
that the railroads themselves would profit financially through the 
feestablishment of rates that would move a large tonnage of ore 
that cannot be handled under existing rates. 

A picture showing that as of January 1, this year, the mar- 
ket price of pig iron was less than the cost of transporting the 
'aW materials to the blast furnace and manufacturing them and 
that the furnaces for which he was speaking were in a desperate 
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committee of the Eastern Pig Iron Manufacturers. He said that 
pig iron was selling for $20.50 per ton, while the total cost of 
raw material and transportation was $24.08. 

A pig iron price today based on the relationship between 
price and transportation cost which prevailed in 1913, the wit- 
ness said, would be $27.54 per ton, or 34 per cent above the cur- 
rent price of $20.50. Such a situation, he said, could not be met 
by an increase in the price of pig iron. The market is absorbing 
now but a small output and foreign pig iron is coming in from 
Europe, he said. A recent transaction, he said, was the sale 
of European pig iron at north Atlantic at $18.65 per ton c. i. 
f. Eastern pig iron men, he said, had left no stone unturned to 
reduce their costs. He said that while it might be true, as con- 
tended by George M. Shriver, that freight rates in 1921 were 
less above the rates he used as the base than commodities, ex- 
actly the reverse was the fact with regard to the selling price of 
pig iron with relation to freight rates. He also quoted figures 
tending to show that the claim of Daniel Willard that the rail- 
roads used 30 per cent of the iron and steel made in the coun- 
try was erroneous. He said that a comprehensive analysis of 
steel consumption recently made by a standard publication 
showed that the railroads were using only 17.13 per cent of the 
steel produced in the country. 

The witness used those figures to justify his conclusion that 
iron and steel buyers of all classes are waiting for lower freight 
rates before making any unavoidable purchases and that the 
low condition of the industry was not due, as Mr. Willard seemed 
to think, to the inability of the railroads to buy iron and steel. 


John A. Topping Testifies 


As spokesman for 40 iron and steel manufacturing concerns 
not affiliated with the United States Steel Corporation or its 
subsidiaries, John A. Topping, chairman of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, said that he and those for whom he was speak- 
ing heartily agreed with Howard Elliott, chairman of the North- 
ern Pacific, when the latter said that misinformation or lack of 
information tended to produce erroneous conclusions that were 
hurtful to “what we are all interested in, namely, business activ- 
ity and prosperity.” Their only disagreement, he suggested, was 
as to whether existing freight rates are or are not fair. 

“Excessive freight rates on iron and steel and their raw 
materials like excessive prices for iron and steel were both the 
outgrowth of war conditions,” said Mr. Topping. “To correct this 
condition, capital and labor employed in the production of iron 
and steel, recognizing the absurdity of war values in time of 
peace determined that the only way back to normal was through 
liquidation and deflation. We believe that freight reductions are 
essential to a normal consumption of iron and steel. 

“The problem is, can the cost of conducting transportation 
be reduced sufficiently to put into effect rates on commodities 
like coal, iron ore, iron and steel sufficiently low to insure a nor- 
mal movement? The answer is—yes, and it should be done. The 
problem is largely a labor question, for labor is the big item 
of cost, as it represents about 60 per cent of the cost of trans- 
portation. Yet this item has hardly been touched. The reduc- 
tion effected amounted to only about 12 per cent, whereas the 
wages of most other labor have been reduced from 30 to 50 
per cent.” Mr. Topping said that if the Adamson law, a war 
measure, stands in the way, its repeal should be urged in the 
public interest. He said that it would be unfair to the public 
interest and labor employed in other industries to burden rail- 
way costs with higher pay for the railroad carpenter, machinist, 
plumber, painter, or other laborer than going rates paid for 
labor of this class in the communities where employed. He 
advocated making the Railroad Labor Board subject to the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the principle 
that two boards dealing with the same subject or parts of the 
same subject cause only confusion. He said that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should have the authority to regulate 
wages as well as rates, because railroad wages were such a 
large part of railroad costs and the board that regulates rail- 
road revenues should regulate railroad costs. No business, he 
said, could be successfully managed unless the responsibility 
was centralized under one head. 

Specifically, Mr. Topping advocated the cancellation of the 
increases under Ex Parte 74 and thereafter make such other 
adjustment as might appear equitable upon the completion of 
the Commission’s investigation. He said that with such readjust- 
ments the volume of tonnage would be increased to such an ex- 
tent that there would be no material shortage in the net revenue 
of the carriers below a fair return. Normally, he said, the iron 
and steel traffic amounts to 300,000,000 tons per annum, be- 
cause 6 tons of materials are required to produce one of prod- 
ucts. At present the traffic is at the rate of 120,000,000 tons per 
annum. The steel industry, he said, and steel labor, have been 
deflated. The steel maker wrote down his inventories at the 
end of the last year and is charging off accumulated supplies of 
raw material at present prices regardless of their cost. 

On cross-examination, Henry Wolfe Bikle, for the Penn- 
sylvania, asked Mr. Topping whether his estimate of the prob- 
able production of the steel industry was not based on a capacity 
extended beyond present needs by war necessities. The wit- 
ness said that Germany, which was the chief competitor of the 
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United tSates before the war, could not be expected to return 
to pre-war production for a long time. He said that the United 
States therefore was warranted in the belief that it would be 


supplying iron and steel in greater percentage than before the > 


war when American steel mills produced 60 per cent of the 
world’s total. 

J. E. Rothhaus, of the Thomas Iron Company, spoke of the 
condition of the blast furnaces in northern New Jersey, where, 
he said, there was an exceedingly bad maladjustment of rates 
on iron ore. He asked for the elimination of Ex Parte 74 rates 
and when asked by Commissioner Hall whether he would extend 
that to all other commodities he said he would, although he 
was speaking only of iron ore. He said adjustment of rates 
on ore in that part of the country was so bad that the company 
had closed its richest mine in the Horton, New Jersey, district, 
and was using ores from India, Spain, Sweden, Colombia, and 
Cuba. He said that for 74 miles they had a rate on ore of $2.05, 
while competing plants at Bethlehem could obtain imported 
ore from Constable Hook at $1 per ton or from the Cornwall 
mines in Pennsylvania for $1.10. He said that a properly aligned 
rate for his Company would be 93 cents. He said the Cornwall 
to Bethlehem rate was not low, but that his own rate was ex: 
tremely high. Under on Ex Parte 74 rate of $2.25 from Buffalo 
the railroads hauled 300,000 tons, he said, while under the pre- 
decessor rate of $1.54 they hauled 3,500,000 tons. 

Abolition of Ex Parte 74 increases was also advocated by 
F. A. Ogden, general freight agent of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, who was also speaking for all the steel com 
panies not affiliated with the United States Steel Corporation, 
except those with plants in the Chicago district. Robert Hula 
spoke for the plants in the Chicago district not affiliated with 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

“We have liquidated our costs in manufacture so far as it is 
possible, perhaps, for us to go at this time,” said Mr. Ogden. 
“Our wages have been reduced 40.7 per cent from the high peak 
of 1920. The selling price of our commodities today is much 
below our cost and what operations we are maintaining, which 
are small, is to hold at least a part of our organization together 
and to help in giving our employes work. The average price 
of steel at the low cost in 1913 was $31.36 per gross ton for bars, 
and the present price is $33.60 at Pittsburgh, a difference of 
$2.24 per ton. The increase in freight costs of assembling the 
raw materials for a ton of metal alone is over $5 per ton and 
the books of any of the steel companies will show red figures, 
or a loss for the year 1921. It is our belief that freight rates 
on the commodities going into the production of iron and steel 
products should be reduced by taking off the 40 per cent advance 
made in Ex Parte 74. If this is done it will stimulate business 
and bring about a greater operation of the iron and steel mills 
of the country, which will bring about an increased amount of 
traffic for the railroads in the heavy raw materials and the 
finished iron and steel articles. If freight rates are reduced the 
tariffs should be published on short notice so that business will 
not be suspended pending the effective date of the new rates.” 


A similar recommendation, that is, for the removal of all 
Ex Parte 74 increases, was made by L. C. Biehler, traffic man- 
ager for the Carnegie Steel Company, and speaking in this 
case also for the American Steel & Wire Company, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, American Bridge Company, and the 


Lorain Steel Company, all subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 


“We feel that the iron and steel industry has long borne’ and 
is still bearing more than its proper share of transportation 
charges and therefore in connection with any reductions in rates 
special consideratién should be given to specific reductions on 
all the inbound raw materials and supplies and the outbound 
products, pig iron and furnace products, semi-finished and fin- 
ished products of the mills,” said Mr. Biehler. “We made vari- 
ous applications to the railroads for relief last year, but generally 
speaking what reductions that were made are temporary and 
our rates today are practically the same as made effective under 
Ex Parte 74. We therefore suggest that present rates in which 
we are interested, including charges for handling ore at docks, 
be reduced so that they shall not exceed the rates in effect prior 
to the several advances under Ex Parte 74, bearing in mind that 
the rates which were in effect then had been increased under 
General Order No. 28 to a greater extent on some of the principal 
commodities, particularly fuels and fluxes used in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, than on classes and commodities gen- 
erally. 

“The iron and steel 


industry has done its full share in 
liquidation. 


On the principle of affording the greatest possible 


assistance, in economic reconstruction in the country, and bene- 
fitine the largest number of persons, it is well to consider the 
fact that a restoration of normal production and shipment of 
iron and steel will almost double the number of people now em- 
ployed directly in this industry, in addition to which it would 
iford employment to a relatively increased number of employes 
in mines, quarries, coke works, and other induatries producing 
raw materials and supplies as well as additional workmen in 
steel consuming planta, to say nothing of additional employment 


o raliway employes now idle 
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W. C. Crawford, traffic manager for the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany, with a plant at Johnstown, Pa., advocated the elimination 
of Ex Parte 74 increases. He said prices for steel and iron are 
about the same as 1913, while rates on inbound and outbound 
freight paid by the industry are from 105 to 184 per cent above 
the level of rates of that year. 

Commissioner Lewis, toward the end of the testimony of the 
iron and steel traffic men who asked for the elimination of Ex 


. Parte 74 increases on raw materials, asked each witness in what 


order they would prefer to have the rates reduced if the reduc. 
tions could not all be made at once. He also asked that question 
of Mr. Hula, speaking for the steel plants in the Chicago district, 
Hula said coal, Barrows said coal, ore, and limestone in the 
order mentioned, while Crawford said ore, coal, coke and lime- 
stone in the order mentioned. 


Steel Men Continue 


Witnesses for the iron and steel industry at the morning 
session, January 23, continued the recital of facts, which they 
contended showed why the Commission should now eliminate the 
increase in the eastern district, in particular, authorized by it 
in Ex Parte 74. 

H. D. Rhodehouse, speaking for the Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce and business generally, in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys, endorsed what had been said by John A. Topping and 
other witnesses for the industry. His point was that the high 
increases on inbound material added to the lower but still stiff 
increases on the outbound products had placed the-iron and 
steel industry at a paralyzing disadvantage. 

J. L. Roney, general traffic manager for the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company of Middletown, Ohio, submitted a multitude 
of charts in support of the proposition that the 40 per cent ad- 
vance in the eastern district should now be abolished. In addi- 
tion to that he emphasized the desirability, also mentioned by 
F. A. Ogden, general freight agent of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, in earlier testimony, of export rates on iron and steel 
so as to enable the American mills at all times to market their 
surplus. Thereby, he said, continuous and economical operation 
would be assured and labor in the mills would always be em- 
ployed. He urged the Commission to see to it that export rates 
were always so adjusted. 

“Would you rather have a small reduction in rates or an 
assurance of service?” asked Commissioner Lewis. 

“We have service now, but no business,” answered the wit- 
ness. “Give us the rate reductions and we'll get the business. 
If we have the business we are willing to take chances on ob- 
taining srvice.” . 

Admitting, in answer to Commissioner Hall’s questions, that 
the depression in business is world wide, Mr. Roney contended 
that a reduction in rates in the United States would have the 
effect of improving business. 

“Then you think a reduction in rates in the United States 
would have that effect?” asked Mr. Hall, who seemer not to be 
sure that he had heard the witness aright. 

“Yes, sir, I do,” said Mr. Roney. “I could go into consid- 
erable detail, too, to show why I think so, but I don’t think I'll 
do so unless you want me to.” 

J. Fred Townsend, traffic manager for the National Tube 
Company, as well as Mr. Roney, submitted elaborate tables 
showing the big increases in rates both inbound and outbound, 
to show, as he said, the great burdens the steel industry was 
bearing. When he had finished Commissioner Halli suggested 
that other witnesses might as well omit declarations and exhi- 
bits of that kind because it was obvious that the cumulative 
effect of the five, fifteen, twenty-five, and forty per cent ad- 
vances made since 1913, was an increase of a little more than 
110 per cent. Figures of that kind, Mr. Hall said, show no more 
than that the steel industry has suffered in the same way that 
all other payers of freight rates. 

“But the increase on inbound raw materials has been more 
than 110 per cent,” said Mr. Townsend. “On coal it was 150 
per cent.” 

“But that includes increases on intrastate rates,” observed 
Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Townsend said that it took eight carloads of raw mate- 
rials to produce one carload of wrought pipe. The increase in 
the freight bill of the National Tube Company on inbound mate- 
rial, he said, was from $5,554,820 in 1913 to $11,316,534 in 1921. 
On outbound the increase was from $9,470,652 to $19,378,455. 
The increase in the car-mile was 112 per cent. 

“Was your labor cost in 1920 greater than your total revenue 
in 1916?” asked Mr. Hall. 

“Are you asking about labor cost on railroads?” inquired 
Charles S. Belsterling, commerce attorney for the United States 
Steel Corporation, who was conducting the examination of the 
witness. Mr. Hall said that what he had embodied in his que* 
tion was the fact with regard to the railroads. 

“I'm not prepared to anawer that,” said the witness 

Speaking for not merely the National Tube Company, bu! 
all parte of the industry engaged in the manufacture of pipe 
Mr. Townsend asked for a new set of minimum weights oP 
wrought pipe. At present ite minimum is 46,000 pounds, bu! 
the average loading is in the neighborhood of 88,000 pound? 
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The industry desired, he said, a minimum of 24,000 pounds at 
fifth class, 60,000 at sixth, with L. C. L. shipments moving at 
fourth class. He said that there were a number of articles 
rated at fifth class that had a minima as low as 24,000, hence 
the suggestion of the wrought pipe part of the steel industry 
for a carload rating on pipe as low as that. He said that it 
would give the comparatively small dealer a chance to order 
in quantities he could handle. 

The witness said that the domestic rates on wrought pipe 
were too high for present conditions, especially to the Pacific 
coast, Where foreign competition had wholly displaced American 
pipe. The domestic rate figures out $33.30 per ton, he said. 
A reduction of 50 per cent, he said, with the average loading, 
would still yield a revenue of $669.81 per car, or 24 cents per 
car-mile. Foreign pipe, he said, was coming from Germany at 
$5.60 per gross ton from Hamburg, and $4.80 from Antwerp. A 
rate aS low as $3 a ton, he said, had been made recently on 
other commodities, such as building sand, in ships coming from 
foreign ports to Pacific ports to load with lumber and grain. 

“The rates on raw materials entering into the manufacture 
of iron and steel are much too high and must be reduced,” 
said J. M. Gross, general traffic manager for the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. “There are yet to be effected many readjustments 
in the rates on furnace materials, and these readjustments 
should be made before or simultaneously with any general re- 
ductions. That the present level of freight rates on raw ma- 
terials is, to a large extent, responsible for the present condi- 
tions in the steel industry is frequently alleged and it is believed 
can be easily demonstrated. Most industries ship approximately 
one ton of products for every ton of raw materials. Thus the 
purden of a horizontal increase in freight charges, in the case 
of such products, in proportion to selling price, amounts to far 
less than in the case of a ton of steel. The successive hori- 
mntal increases, therefore, have resulted in increases in total 
freight charges with respect to each ton of steel products which 
are far out of line with the increases per ton of practically 
every other commodity and industrial product. These increases 
in freight charges, of course, are reflected in prices for steel 
which are entirely out of line with prices for other commodities 
judged on a pre-war basis.” 

The first sharp conflict of interest resulting in efforts to 
exclude proffered testimony came when James P. Daly, traffic 
manager for the Donner Steel Company, of Buffalo, a lake front 
concern, under the leadership of questions propounded by Fran- 
cis B. James, offered, in evidence, a transcript of the discus- 
sion in the informal conference held by division 2, composed of 
Commissioners Daniels, Esch and Campbell, November 7, in 
which the question under discussion was the elimination of the 
Ex Parte 74 increase on ex-lake ore. Mr. Belsterling objected 
on the ground that, the subject matter of the conference being 
involved in a formal complaint before the Commission, it was 
repugnant to the multiplicity-of-suits rule of practice. 

The testimony and the exhibits, Mr. James contended, were 
intended to show why the recommendation of Mr. Ogden, speak- 
ing for the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, for a reduction in 
the rates on ore, should not be followed. 

“The Commission was flimflammed,” said Mr. James with 
emphasis, “into issuing a sixth section order permitting the rail- 
roads, on short notice, to reduce rates on iron ore from the 
lower lake ports to interior furnace points. We took action to 
have the Commission refuse permission to continue the reduced 
rates after January 1. Commissioner Daniels said he thought 
he would bring the matter before the whole Commission, but 
Ido not know whether he did. This transcript of what was 
said at that conference and the exhibits bring the facts in op- 
Position to the recommendation of Mr. Ogden for a reduction of 
rates on iron ore to the attention of the Commission.” 

Commissioner Hall, for the time being he said, would over- 
tule the objection. He added, however, that if local matters 
were to be brought in, the Commission would be hearing this 
case for the next six months or a year. Commissioner Aitchi- 
son made the point that the statements at that conference were 
not under oath. Mr. James said he was willing to swear to their 
accuracy. 

Henry Wolf Bikle, for the eastern district carriers, sup- 
ported the objection made by Mr. Belsterling on the ground 
that the admission of statements made at such informal con- 
ferences might injure the good results flowing from such con- 
ferences between carriers and shippers, through the introduction 
of informal statements into the record in formal cases. Neces- 
‘arly statements then made were for the purpose of reaching 
—— They were compromise discussions altogether, 

said. 


Answering questions by Commissioner Lewis, Mr. Daly said 


that commodities should not be selected arbitrarily for the pur- 
pose of having their rates reduced. He said that if a sound 
"ason therefor could be found, the first reduction should be 
made on coal. Coal, he said, is used in all industries, and a 
eduction in the rates would stimulate industries generally and 
‘“sten liquidation, He also advocated reductions in rates on 


- from the mines to upper lake ports, saying that such cuts 
tld benefit the whole iron and steel industry, while a cut 
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from the lower lake ports would give no benefit to the lake front 


furnaces. Relatively, he said, rates on ore from the lower lake 
ports are low. 


Ex-Lake Ore Rates Discussed 


The Commission, at the afternoon session, January 23, ad- 
mitted in evidence a statement prepared by it for the newspapers, 
announcing its determination not to permit the continuance of 
the lowered rates on ex-lake iron ore. It excluded from the 
record the transcript of statements made at the informal confer- 
ence on ex-lake ore rates, November 7, at which members of di- 
vision No. 2 attended. Francis B. James, who offered the 
transcript and the press statement, said he was satisfied with 
the disposition made of the material proffered by him. 

L. C. Sprague, of M. A. Hanna & Co., testifying for the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, offered one exhibit to show, as 
he contended, that the rates on ore from the mines to the upper 
lake ports were too high and should be reduced. Objections 
to material contained in that exhibit were made by F. G. Dorety, 
for the Great Northern Railroad, and C. F. Belsterling, commerce 
counsel for the United States Steel Corporation. ‘They con- 
tended, unsuccessfully, that the material contained in the exhibit, 
almost without exception, was contained in the Commission’s 
record in docket No. 12071, the complaint of vhe Adriatic Min- 
ing Company and other miners of iron ore in the upper lake 
region. The witness said the data in this exhibit were taken 
from the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
not from the records in that case. He said that, in some par- 
ticulars, the facts were the same as those in the formal case 
but that the object in presenting them was to show that the 
advance on iron ore was greater than on other commodities, and 
that the advance put on the rate from the mines to the docks 
was intended to cover the increased cost of transportation, both 
in the upper lake region and also from the lower lake ports to 
the furnace points. 


In behalf of the Hammond Iron Works, at Warren, Pa., S. 
L. Myer said that, instead of ordering general reductions in 
rates, the Commission would confer a greater benefit on the 
whole country by removing the present maladjustments and 
thus enabling manufacturers, such as the Hammond Iron Works, 
to get back some of the business they had lost by reason of the 
increase in the spread of rates from the same points of origin 
to the manufacturing plants of different fabricators and manu- 
facturers. 


When he made that declaration he said he had in mind the 
fact that prior to the percentage advances there was a difference 
in rates to the fabrication plants of the Hammond Company 
and its competitors of 10 cents per 100 pounds on steel plates 
used in the fabrication of tanks. At present the difference is 
16.5 cents. Under the old adjustment the complaining manu- 
facturer could absorb the difference in rates and compete on 
terms that permitted it to obtain a fair share of the business. 
At present, he said, instead of 20 per cent of the business in the 
mid-continent oil fields, the company has only 2 per cent. 


“IT don’t believe that the Commission, under present condi- 
tions, could order reductions sufficient to help business without 
bankrupting the carriers,” said H. C. Lust, who had appeared 
as attorney for the Hammond Iron Works. “A 10 per cent re- 
duction would not originate, I believe, an additional pound of 
steel traffic for the railroads, nor an additional ton of coal for 
them. My idea is that it should devote its attention to ironing 
out the maladjustments so as to enable everybody to go back 
into the markets in which they competed prior to the percent- 
age advances.” 


Traffic managers for foundry and pig iron associations and 
individual companies, just before the conclusion of the session 
on January 23, also asked for the complete remoyal of Ex Parte 
74 increases. 3 


Speaking for the American Pig Iron Association, Richard 
Peters, Jr., urged the Commission to restore rates, on both in- 
bound raw materials and outgoing pig iron, such: as prevailed 
prior to August 26, 1920. He said the high freight rates had 
localized the use of pig iron and destroyed the economic system 
on which the pig iron industry was founded. Producers were 
losing established trade, he said, and that it would be difficult 
to reestablish it. Likewise, he pointed out, consumers find it a 
financial burden to obtain the particular mixture of iron required 
by them because the kinds that are needed are often produced 
in widely separated sections of the country. 


W. R. Bean, of the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
asked for the removal of Ex Parte 74 increases on inbound ship- 
ments of pig iron and outbound castings of all kinds, coal, coke, 
sand, and limestone. 


A. 8. Lucas, chairman of the Birmingham District Traffic 
Managers’ Association, speaking particularly for the producers 
of cast iron fittings, said that the present rates are restricting 
the use of pipe by municipalities because the amount of money 
they have for putting new water pipe is less than enough to 
pay for the pipe and the freight rates. Phonex, Ariz., he said, 
for instance, wanted 6,000 tons of pipe; but when it found that 
the pipe would cost $60 per ton delivered, it used only half the 
quantity that was really needed. Answering questions, Mr. Lucas 
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declined to 176 per cent of the 1914 price. The condition of 
business, he said, is very poor. The company has reduced 
wages to such an extent as to cause a very serious strike. The 
company has been able, he said, to bring down all elements 
of cost, other than rates on coal. 

Paper Makers Protest 


In 1910, he said Canadian manufacturers supplied 25,000 
tons of newsprint paper, which was 16 per cent of their pro- 
duction, to Americans. In 1920, they supplied 678,733 tons, 
which was 80 per cent of their production. 

On cross examination H. W. Bikle, A. P. Humburg and F. 
H. Wood brought out the fact that American newspapers have 
established paper manufacturing plants in Canada. Mr. Camp- 
bell said he could not tell what percentage of newsprint paper 
used in the United States, was produced in Canadian mills. 

Speaking for manufacturers of heavy chemicals, Henry M. 
Mabey, traffic manager for the Mathiessen Alkali Company, made 
comparisons of coal prices with the prices of the finished prod- 
ucts of the heavy chemical industry, tending to show that the 
prices at present are not any above pre-war prices, while coal is 
practically 80 per cent pre-war and that coal freight rates are 
the chief factor in the price of coal. Caustic soda is the only 
heavy chemical, he said, that is above pre-war in price. That 
is 109 per cent of pre-war. Conditions at the Saltville, Va., 
plant were commented upon at length. Its coal bill has risen, 
without any increase in volume of production, from $3,600,000 
in 1917 to $7,706,000 in 1921. 

Arthur Hults, manager of operations at that plant testified 
that conditions there are very bad; that it was closed for a 
while and the company is thinking of abandoning it altogether, 
to the serious hurt of southwestern Virginia. He said every 
cost, except that of coal rates, had been cut. The freight rates 
on "ga he said, constitute 30 per cent of the cost of manufac- 
turing. 

“The present level of coal rates is too high,” said C. H. 
Tiffany, manager of the New England Paper and Pulp Traffic 
Association, which has a membership of forty mills, with an 
annual production of 3,000,000 tons in which they use 750,000 
tons of coal. “Should rates be reduced, New England should 
have a reduction on every factor. As a matter of fact I believe 
New England should have a greater reduction than other parts 
of the country because it was subjected to an increase on each 
of the rail factors entering into the making of the combination 
rates. But perhaps this is not the case in which to call at- 
tention to that fact. Our rates are too high, mile for mile, in 
comparison with rates to lake ports.” 

John S. Burchmore, for the Fifth and Ninth District Coal 
Operators’ Association, presented C. P. Hoy to testify that the 
adjustment of rates from those districts, lying southeast of St. 
Louis, has restricted them to the markets in East St. Louis, 
Missouri River cities, interior Missouri and southern Iowa. They 
are no longer able to reach Chicago and the northwest. He said 
that the carriers, in adjusting the differentials in accordance 
with the latest decision of the Commission, construing what it 
said about the maintenance or restoration of relationships, in its 
report on Ex Parte 74, would lose between $1,000,000 and $1, 
500,000. 

On cross-examination Mr. Humburg suggested that the wit- 
ness was quarreling with the Commission’s decisions in the 
cases involving the rates from the districts for which Mr. Hoy 
was testifying. The witness admitted that what he was say- 
ing might be said in support of an application for rehearing 
the case in which the latest decision was made but he insisted 
that it was a question arising in the general case as well. 


Speaking for by-product coke interests not affiliated with 
steel companies J. D. Forrest, of Indianapolis, said that at repre- 
sentative by-product points of production there were in storage 
1,017,000 tons of by-product coke for which there is little or no 
demand. Many ovens, he said, are kept in operation simply to 
prevent the ruin of the ovens through cooling. He said that if 
present conditions continue some of the commercial by-product 
coke ovens will have to be shut down. It is impossible, he said, 
to put by-product coke ovens at the mines, because they need 
different kinds of coal and sufficient varieties are not produced 
in any given field. 

Rates, he said, have restricted the market of the com- 
mercial by-product plants. In many instances, he said, rates on 
coal are equal to the value of the coal and the rates on coke out- 
bound from the plant, in many cases, are more than the value of 
the coke. 

We are not specifically advocating coking in transit rates,” 
said Mr. Forrest, “but the transit principle must be remembered 
in making rates on by-product coke.” 

Francis B. James, speaking for the Providence (R. I.) Gas 
Company, objected to Mr. Forrest’s allusion to coking in transit 
rates. He said that the by-products people had agreed to present 
Mr. Forrest as their only witness with the understanding that 
nothing in favor of coking in transit was to be brought forward. 
It was on that understanding, he said, that the Providence com- 
pany had entered that arrangement. Inasmuch as Mr. Forrest 
had mentioned coking in transit he desired the Commission to 
know that his client did not approve what had been said. Mr. 
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Forrest confirmed what Mr. James had said about coking jp 
transit. 

At present, Mr. Forrest said, the commercial by-produet 
plant is at a disadvantage in comparison with the bee hive oye, 
That fact arose, he said, from the application of percep 
increases on coal and coke. The commercial furnace hag to 
the percentage increase on the inbound coal and on the outbound 
coke, while the bee hive oven pays the percentage increage 
coke only. To illustrate he said that in 1916 Evansville, Ind., oh 
tained by-product coke from Indianapolis for $3.39 per ton gg 
the freight rate, while the rate on bee hive coke was $2.65, 4 
difference of 74 cents. In 1921 Evansville could obtain by-produg¢ 
coke for a combined rate of $6.51 per ton, while the rate on 
bee hive was only $4.76, a difference of $1.75. Therefore, he 


said, by-product coke cannot compete with bee hive. The rates, 


he said, had been pyramided and the prices obtainable for by- 
product are no longer sufficient to warrant shipping coal with. 
out regard to the rail rates on coal. 

Mr. Forrest said he was not advocating a general rate re 
duction. He said that what was most needed was a prompt 
decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission so that bugi- 
ness could adjust itself to what it knew it would have to meet, 
He said that the thing most needed other than promptness wag 
proper readjustment of the rates prescribed in August, 1920, 

W. J. Thompson, representing the Anthracite Coal Opera. 
tors’ Association, the members of which are not affiliated with 
railroad companies and who produced last year 20,000,000 tong 
of hard coal, or about one-fourth of the total, advocated the aboli- 
tion of the differences in rates between the two kinds of coal. 
The higher rates on hard coal, he said, are not only unjust to 
the householder, but they compel the non-railroad operators to 
sell their steam sizes without profit, if not below the actual cost 
of production. Using 140 miles as the typical haul for steam 
sizes of hard coal, he said the rate on soft coal was $2.47 and on 
steam sizes of hard coal $2.61. 

There should be the same deflation in freight rates and 
particularly the rates on coal as on other basic things, said 
R. H. Hayden, representing the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. He said the purchasing agents in that association 
represented 4,000 manufacturing and industrial concerns, using 
about 100,000,000 tons of coal. He said he had conducted a 
referendum and the vote was overwhelmingly in favor of a 
reduction on coal in the same way that the increases had been 
made under Ex Parte 74, so as to restore the differentials. 

Maximum relief in rates on coal was urged by Robert Hula, 
speaking for the iron and steel manufacturers of the Chicago 
district. He spoke specifically for the Wisconsin Steel Company, 
the Inland Steel Company, the Illinois Steel Company, the Steel 
& Tube Company of America and the Milwaukee Coke & Gas 
Company. He is the assistant traffic manager of the Steel & 
Tube Company of America. His advocacy of maximum relief 
was based on the condition that, if in the judgment of the 
Commission, reductions could be made in existing circumstances. 

In opening his statement, Mr. Hula said that the interests 
he represented do not wish to destroy the transportation systems 
of the country, nor to deny them the right of making fair profits, 
but if conditions allow the Commission to make reductions in 
transportation rates “we feel that the condition in our -ndustry 
warrants the careful consideration of the Commission, as the 
steel industry is considered as one of the business barometers of 
the country and in our judgment is on a worse economic condi- 
tion than any other industry with perhaps one exception.” He 
said that annual reports of many steel companies confirm this 
statement. 


Mr. Hula made the request that in the event a reduction in 
coal rates is made, the same measure of reduction be made on 
coal from the various fields to Lake Erie ports for trans-ship 
ment by boats, inasmuch as some of the Chicago district manu- 
facturers avail themselves of the lake service. He said that the 
necessity for maintaining a relationship with the all-rail rates 
to Lake Erie ports was self apparent. Mr. Hula introduced an 
exhibit containing a statement of rates and revenues on raw 
materials and finished products and he called attention to rates 
on coking coal from various coal fields to the Chicago district 
beginning with January 1, 1914. ‘This exhibit shows marked 
increases in percentages. Mr. Hula urged that the Commission 
render its decision at the earliest date practicable. He said that 
the present agitation for reduced rates and the uncertain con- 
ditions created thereby act as a check upon commerce. 


Iron and Steel Reductions 


Iron and steel men asking substantial reductions on their 
raw materials and their finished producis, but disclaiming any 
desire or willingness to put the carriers into any worse condi- 
tion than they are now, occupied the witness stand January 21. 
J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal Association, 
and George H. Cushing, managing director of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association, were recalled for the clarification of 
their direct testimony, but with the exception vf the time they 
consumed the day was given over to iron and steel men. 

Asserting that the cost and the freight on raw materials used 
in making pig iron exceed the market price of the finished prod- 
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M. D. Langhorne, superintendent of the Orishkany operations 
xf the Lavino Furnace Company, speaking for the Virginia Pig 
{ron Association, declared that every blast furnace and ore mine 
the Old Dominion was closed because they could not operate 
githout losing from four to five dollars on each ton of pig iron 






“pig iron that sold for approximately $50 per ton at times 


ille, In d, a during the war period, is now selling for about $20, or at pre-war 


prices,” said Mr. Langhorne. “Freight rates have been raised 
9 a point never imagined, amounting, in our case, over the 
former level of rates, to an increase of as high as 186 per cent on 
ore, 128 per cent on stone and from 255 per cent to 309 per cent 
on coke. The latter figure, we believe, shows a much greater 
increase than has been made on the same commodity in any 
other producing section. We find our industry in a position, re- 
gardless of the fact that we have reduced labor and other ex- 
penses as low as possible and resorted to the use of cheap high 

de foreign ores to increase our tonnage and reduce our coke 
consumption, where we cannot make iron for less than $25 per 
ton, losing on every ton produced from $4 to $5. This places us 
ina position even worse than that of any other iron producing sec- 
tion and has resulted in the closing down of every furnace with- 
in the state, as well as all of the ore mines and quarries, leav- 
ing the entire pig iron industry in a deplorable and chaotic con- 
dition and placing a great hardship on the communities depend- 
ent on the operation of these plants for a livelihood. 

“We disclaim any desire to reduce the total net revenues of 
ihe carriers. We believe that rates on basic commodities, in- 
duding furnace materials and pig iron, should be reduced, and 
that if this is done, movement of these commodities will be stimu- 
lated and the carriers will receive a larger total net revenue 
than they are receiving at present. We feel, however, that it 
is within our rights and that we are justified in stating that 
itis our opinion that the pig iron industry of Virginia is dif- 
ferent from that of any other section of the country and is en- 
titled to a separate consideration because: 

“First, furnaces located in eastern and Central Freight As- 
sociation territories are nearer the iron markets and can stand 
higher assembling costs on raw materials. 

“Second, Alabama furnaces are located in close proximity 
to their raw materials and have exceedingly low assembling costs 
and hence are in a position to stand longer hauls on their iron 
to the markets. 

“Third, the combined freight paid to the carriers, i. e., on 
raw materials and finished product is greater, on the basis of a 
ton of iron produced, in Virginia than from any other section. 

“Fourth, the Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
ways were responsible for the erection of the plants along their 
lines and that they encouraged the industry by the maintain- 
ing of rates on raw materials from the later eighties to 1917 
that proved remunerative to them and developed the natural 
resources of the state. 

“Fifth, the industry had every reason to believe that the 
same policy which created it wouid be continued and conse- 


/ quently has spent large sums in the erection, improvement and 


enlargement of plants. 


“Sixth, the Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
ways are among the most prosperous roads east of the Missis- 
sippi River and that they are in a position, not only to estab- 
lish, but maintain, rates that will enable the Virginia furnaces 
to operate and place their iron on the market in competition 
with the producing sections of other states and that at the same 
time, will increase the net revenue of the railways.” 


In behalf of the Utah chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress, A. G. Mackenzie said that freight rates constituted 22 per 
cent of the cost of producing the metals that come from mines in 
Utah. They are now operating at about 28 per cent of capacity 
with no prospect of any improvement in the market in the near 
future. Conditions are such, he said, that mines now operating 
have been forced to preferential mining; that is, to extract only 
ores of the highest grade. That, he said, was bad mining prac- 
tice. It means a loss of a larger part of the ores with conse- 
quent reduction of tonnage for the railroads and the smelters 
and the permanent loss of large quantities of metal that can 
hever be extracted. The Pittman law, establishing $1 per ounce 
as the price of silver for a limited period, he said, is the only 
thing that keeps a single metal mine in Utah in operation. But 
for that statute, he said, all the metal mines in Utah would 
have been shut down months ago. 


Every item of cost of production had been brought down, he 
said, except freight rates. The attitude of the Utah ore pro- 
ducers, he said, was to co-operate with the railroads. They as- 
Sume that the railroads have facilities to handle readily a ton- 
nage at least equal to that of 1913. It was their opinion, he said, 
that the railroads themselves would profit financially through the 
re-establishment of rates that would move a large tonnage of ore 
that cannot be handled under existing rates. 

A picture showing that as of January 1, this year, the mar- 
ket price of pig iron was less than the cost of transporting the 
Taw materials to the blast furnace and manufacturing them and 
that the furnaces for which he was speaking were in a desperate 
condition, was painted by W. A. Barrows, Jr., of the freight rate 
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committee of the Eastern Pig Iron Manufacturers. He said that 
pig iron was selling for $20.50 per ton, while the total cost of 
raw material and transportation was $24.08. 

A pig iron price today based on the relationship between 
price and transportation cost which prevailed in 1913, the wit- 
ness said, would be $27.54 per ton, or 34 per cent above the cur- 
rent price of $20.50. Such a situation, he said, could not be met 
by an increase in the price of pig iron. The market is absorbing 
now but a small output and foreign pig iron is coming in from 
Europe, he said. A recent transaction, he said, was the sale 
of European pig iron at north Atlantic at $18.65: per ton c. i. 
f. Eastern pig iron men, he said, had left no stone unturned to 
reduce their costs. He said that while it might be true, as con- 
tended by George M. Shriver, that freight rates in 1921 were 
less above the rates he used as the base than commodities, ex- 
actly the reverse was the fact with regard to the selling price of 
pig iron with relation to freight rates. He also quoted figures 
tending to show that the claim of Daniel Willard that the rail- 
roads used 30 per cent of the iron and steel made in the coun- 
try was erroneous. He said that a comprehensive analysis of 
steel consumption recently made by a standard publication 
showed that the railroads were using only 17.13 per cent of the 
steel produced in the country. 

The witness used those figures to justify his conclusion that 
iron and steel buyers of all classes are waiting for lower freight 
rates before making any unavoidable purchases and that the 
low condition of the industry was not due, as Mr. Willard seemed 
to think, to the inability of the railroads to buy iron and steel. 


John A. Topping Testifies 


As spokesman for 40 iron and steel manufacturing concerns 
not affiliated with the United States Steel Corporation or its 
subsidiaries, John A. Topping, chairman of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, said that he and those for whom he was speak- 
ing heartily agreed with Howard Elliott, chairman of the North- 
ern Pacific, when the latter said that misinformation or lack of 
information tended to produce erroneous conclusions that were 
hurtful to “what we are all interested in, namely, business activ- 
ity and prosperity.” Their only disagreement, he suggested, was 
as to whether existing freight rates are or are not fair. 

“Excessive freight rates on iron and steel and their raw 
materials like excessive prices for iron and steel were both the 
outgrowth of war conditions,” said Mr. Topping. “To correct this 
condition, capital and labor employed in the production of iron 
and steel, recognizing the absurdity of war values in time of 
peace determined that the only way back to normal was through 
liquidation and deflation. We believe that freight reductions are 
essential to a normal consumption of iron and steel. 

“The problem is, can the cost of conducting transportation 
be reduced sufficiently to put into effect rates on commodities 
like coal, iron ore, iron and steel sufficiently low to insure a nor- 
mal movement? The answer is—yes, and it should be done. The 
problem is largely a labor question, for labor is the big item 
of cost, as it represents about 60 per cent of the cost of trans- 
portation. Yet this item has hardly been touched. The reduc- 
tion effected amounted to only about 12 per cent, whereas the 
wages of most other labor have been reduced from 30 to 50 
per cent.” Mr. Topping said that if the Adamson law, a war 
measure, stands in the way, its repeal should be urged in the 
public interest. He said that it would be unfair to the public 
interest and labor employed in other industries to burden rail- 
way costs with higher pay for the railroad carpenter, machinist, 
plumber, painter, or other laborer than going rates paid for 
labor of this class in the communities where employed. He 
advocated making the Railroad Labor Board subject to the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the principle 
that two boards dealing with the same subject or parts of the 
same subject cause only confusion. He said that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should have the authority to regulate 
Wages as well as rates, because railroad wages were such a 
large part of railroad costs and the board that regulates rail- 
road revenues should regulate railroad costs. No business, le 
said, could be successfully managed unless the responsibility 
was centralized under one head. 

Specifically, Mr. Topping advocated the cancellation of the 
increases under Ex Parte 74 and thereafter make such other 
adjustment as might appear equitable upon the completion of 
the Commission’s investigation. He said that with such readjust- 
ments the volume of tonnage would be increased to such an ex- 
tent that there would be no material shortage in the net revenue 
of the carriers below a fair return. Normally, he said, the iron 

_and steel traffic amounts to 300,000,000 tons per annum, be- 
cause 6 tons of materials are required to produce one of prod- 
ucts. At present the traffic is at the rate of 120,000,000 tons per 
annum. The steel industry, he said, and steel] labor, have been 
deflated. The steel maker wrote down his inventories at the 
end of the last year and is charging off accumulated supplies of 
raw material at present prices regardless of their cost. 

On cross-examination, Henry Wolfe Bikle, for the Penn- 
sylvania, asked Mr. Topping whether his estimate of the prob- 
able production of the steel industry was not based on a capacity 
extended beyond present needs by war necessities. The wit- 

ness said that Germany, which was the chief competitor of the 
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United tSates before the war, could not be expected to return 
to pre-war production for a long time. He said that the United 
States therefore was warranted in the belief that it would be 
supplying iron and steel in greater percentage than before the 
war when American steel mills produced 60 per cent of the 
world’s total. 

J. E. Rothhaus, of the Thomas Iron Company, spoke of the 
condition of the blast furnaces in northern New Jersey, where, 
he said, there was an exceedingly bad maladjustment of rates 
on iron ore. He asked for the elimination of Ex Parte 74 rates 
and when asked by Commissioner Hall whether he would extend 
that to all other commodities he said he would, although he 
was speaking only of iron ore. He said adjustment of rates 
on ore in that part of the country was so bad that the company 
had closed its richest mine in the Horton, New Jersey, district, 
and was using ores from India, Spain, Sweden, Colombia, and 
Cuba. He said that for 74 miles they had a rate on ore of $2.05, 
while competing plants at Bethlehem could obtain imported 
ore from Constable Hook at $1 per ton or from the Cornwall 
mines in Pennsylvania for $1.10. He said that a properly aligned 
rate for his company would be 93 cents. He said the Cornwall 
to Bethlehem rate was not low, but that his own rate was ex: 
tremely high. Under on Ex Parte 74 rate of $2.25 from Buffalo 
the railroads hauled 300,000 tons, he said, while under the pre- 
decessor rate of $1.54 they hauled 3,500,000 tons. 

Abolition of Ex Parte 74 increases was also advocated by 
F. A. Ogden, general freight agent of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, who was also speaking for all the steel com 
panies not affiliated with the United States Steel Corporation, 
except those with plants in the Chicago district. Robert Hula 
spoke for the plants in the Chicago district not affiliated with 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

“We have liquidated our costs in manufacture so far as it is 
possible, perhaps, for us to go at this time,” said Mr. Ogden. 
“Our wages have been reduced 40.7 per cent from the high peak 
of 1920. The selling price of our commodities today is much 
below our cost and what operations we are maintaining, which 
are small, is to hold at least a part of our organization together 
and to help in giving our employes work. The average price 
of steel at the low cost in 1913 was $31.36 per gross ton for bars, 
and the present price is $33.60 at Pittsburgh, a difference of 
$2.24 per ton. The increase in freight costs of assembling the 
raw materials for a ton of metal alone is over $5 per ton and 
the books of any of the steel companies will show red figures, 
or a loss for the year 1921. It is our belief that freight rates 
on the commodities going into the production of iron and steel 
products should be reduced by taking off the 40 per cent advance 
made in Ex Parte 74. If this is done it will stimulate business 
and bring about a greater operation of the.iron and steel mills 
of the country, which will bring about an increased amount of 
traffic for the railroads in the heavy raw materials and the 
finished iron and steel articles. If freight rates are reduced the 
tariffs should be published on short notice so that business will 
not be suspended pending the effective date of the new rates.” 


A similar recommendation, that is, for the removal of all 
Ex Parte 74 increases, was made by L. C. Biehler, traffic man- 
ager for the Carnegie Steel Company, and speaking in this 
case also for the American Steel & Wire Company, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, American Bridge Company, and the 
Lorain Steel Company, all subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 


“We feel that the iron and steel industry has long borne and 
is still bearing more than its proper share of transportation 
charges and therefore in connection with any reductions in rates 
special consideration should be given to specific reductions on 
all the inbound raw materials and supplies and the outbound 
products, pig iron and furnace products, semi-finished and fin- 
ished products of the mills,” said Mr. Biehler. “We made vari- 
ous applications to the railroads for relief last year, but generally 
speaking what reductions that were made are temporary and 
our rates today are practically the same as made effective under 
Ex Parte 74. We therefore suggest that present rates in which 
we are interested, including charges for handling ore at docks, 
be reduced so that they shall not exceed the rates in effect prior 
to the several advances under Ex Parte 74, bearing in mind that 
the rates which were in effect then had been increased under 
General Order No. 28 to a greater extent on some of the principal 
commodities, particularly fuels and fluxes used in the manu- 
facture of iron and steel, than on classes and commodities gen- 
erally. ! 

“The iron and steel industry has done its full share in 
liquidation. On the principle of affording the greatest possible 
assistance, in economic reconstruction in the country, and bene- 
fiting the largest number of persons, it is well to consider the 
fact that a restoration of normal production and shipment of 
iron and steel will almost double the number of people now em- 
ployed directly in this industry, in addition to which it would 
afford employment to a relatively increased number of employes 
in mines, quarries, coke works, and other industries producing 
raw materials and supplies as well as additional workmen in 
steel-consuming plants, to say nothing of additional employment 
to railway employes now idle.” 
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W. C. Crawford, traffic manager for the Cambria Stee] 
pany, with a plant at Johnstown, Pa., advocated the elimination 
of Ex Parte 74 increases. He said prices for steel and iron 
about the same as 1913, while rates on inbound and outbo 
freight paid by the industry are from 105 to 184 per cent above 
the level of rates of that year. 

Commissioner Lewis, toward the end of the testimony of the 
iron and steel traffic men who asked for the elimination of p, 
Parte 74 increases on raw materials, asked each witness in why 
order they would prefer to have the rates reduced if the redy. 
tions could not all be made at once. He also asked that questigy 
of Mr. Hula, speaking for the steel plants in the Chicago distrig¢ 
Hula said coal, Barrows said coal, ore, and limestone in the 
order mentioned, while Crawford said ore, coal, coke and lime 
stone in the order mentioned. 


Steel Men Continue 


Witnesses for the iron and steel industry at the morning 
session, January 23, continued the recital of facts, which they 
contended showed why the Commission should now eliminate the 
increase in the eastern district, in particular, authorized by jt 
in Ex Parte 74. 

H. D. Rhodehouse, speaking for the Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce and business generally, in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys, endorsed what had been said by John A. Topping and 
other witnesses for the industry. His point was that the high 
increases on inbound material added to the lower but still stiff 
increases on the. outbound products had placed the iron an@ 
steel industry at a paralyzing disadvantage. 

J. L. Roney, general traffic manager for the American Roll. 
ing Mill Company of Middletown, Ohio, submitted a multitude 
of charts in support of the proposition that the 40 per cent ad. 
vance in the eastern district should now be abolished. In addi- 
tion to that he emphasized the desirability, also mentioned by 
F. A. Ogden, general freight agent of the Jones & Laughlin Stee} 
Company, in earlier testimony, of export rates on iron and steel 
so as to enable the American mills at all times to market their 
surplus. Thereby, he said, continuous and economical operation 
would be assured and labor in the mills would always be em- 
ployed. He urged the Commission to see to it that export rates 
were always so adjusted. 

“Would you rather have a small reduction in rates or an 
assurance of service?” asked Commissioner Lewis. 

‘“‘We have service now, but no business,” answered the wit- 
ness. “Give us the rate reductions and we'll get the business. 
If we have the business we are willing to take chances on ob- 
taining srvice.” 

Admitting, in answer to Commissioner Hall’s questions, that 
the depression in business is world wide, Mr. Roney contended 
that a reduction in rates in the United States would have the 
effect of improving business. 

“Then you think a reduction in rates in the United States 
would have that effect?” asked Mr. Hall, who seemer not to be 
sure that he had heard the witness aright. 

“Yes, sir, I do,” said Mr. Roney. “I could go into consid- 
erable detail, too, to show why I think so, but I don’t think I'll 
do so unless you want me to.” 

J. Fred Townsend, traffic manager for the National Tube 
Company, as well as Mr. Roney, submitted elaborate tables 
showing the big increases in rates both inbound and outbound, 
to show, as he said, the great burdens the steel industry was 
bearing. When he had finished Commissioner Hali suggested 
that other witnesses might as well omit declarations and exhi- 
bits of that kind because it was obvious that the cumulative 
effect of the five, fifteen, twenty-five, and forty per cent ad- 
vances made since 1913, was an increase of a little more than 
110 per cent. Figures of that kind, Mr. Hall said, show no more 
than that the steel industry has suffered in the same way that 
all other payers of freight rates. 

“But the increase on inbound raw materials has been more 
than 110 per cent,” said Mr. Townsend. “On coal it was 150 
per cent.” 

“But that includes increases on intrastate rates,” observed 
Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Townsend said that it took eight carloads of raw mate- 
rials to produce one carload of wrought pipe. The increase in 
the freight bill of the National Tube Company on inbound mate 
rial, he said, was from $5,554,820 in 1913 to $11,316,534 in 1921. 
On outbound the increase was from $9,470,652 to $19,378,455. 
The increase in the car-mile was 112 per cent. 

“Was your labor cost in 1920 greater than your total revenue 


._ in 1916?” asked Mr. Hall. 


“Are you asking about labor cost on railroads?” inquired 
Charles S. Belsterling, commerce attorney for the United States 
Steel Corporation, who was conducting the examination of the 
witness. Mr. Hall said that what he had embodied in his ques- 
tion was the fact with regard to the railroads. 

“I’m not prepared to answer that,” said the witness. 

Speaking for not merely the National Tube Company, but 
all parts of the industry engaged in the manufacture of pipe, 
Mr. Townsend asked for a new set of minimum weights on 
wrought pipe. At present its minimum is 46,000 pounds, but 
the average loading is in the neighborhood of 88,000 pounds. 
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The industry desired, he said, a minimum of 24,000 pounds at 
fifth class, 60,000 at sixth, with L. C. L. shipments. moving at 
fourth class. He said that there were a number of articles 
rated at fifth class that had a minima as low as 24,000, hence 
the suggestion of the wrought pipe part of the steel industry 
for a carload rating on pipe as low as that. He said that it 
would give the comparatively small dealer a chance to order 
jn quantities he could handle. 

The witness said that the domestic rates on wrought pipe 
were too high for present conditions, especially to the Pacific 
coast, where foreign competition had wholly displaced American 
pipe. The domestic rate figures out $33.30 per ton, he said. 
A reduction of 50 per cent, he said, with the average loading, 
would still yield a revenue of $669.81 per car, or 24 cents per 
car-mile. Foreign pipe, he said, was coming from Germany at 
$5.60 per gross ton from Hamburg, and $4.80 from Antwerp. A 
rate as low as $3 a ton, he said, had been made recently on 
other commodities, such as building sand, in ships coming from 
foreign ports to Pacific ports to load with lumber and grain. 

“The rates on raw materials entering into the manufacture 
of iron and steel are much too high and must be reduced,” 
said J. M. Gross, general traffic manager for the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. “There are yet to be effected many readjustments 
in the rates on furnace materials, and these readjustments 
should be made before or simultaneously with any general re- 
ductions. That the present level of freight rates on raw ma- 
terials is, to a large extent, responsible for the present condi- 
tions in the steel industry is frequently alleged and it is believed 
can be easily demonstrated. Most industries ship approximately 
one ton of products for every ton of raw materials. Thus the 
burden of a horizontal increase in freight charges, in the case 
of such products, in proportion to selling price, amounts to far 
less than in the case of a ton of steel. The successive hori- 
zontal increases, therefore, have resulted in increases in total 
freight charges with respect to each ton of steel products which 
are far out of line with the increases per ton of practically 
every other commodity and industrial product. These increases 
in freight charges, of course, are reflected in prices for steel 
which are entirely out of line with prices for other commodities 
judged on a pre-war basis.” 

The first sharp conflict of interest resulting in efforts to 
exclude proffered testimony came when James P. Daly, traffic 
manager for the Donner Steel Company, of Buffalo, a lake front 
concern, under the leadership of questions propounded by Fran- 
cis B. James, offered, in evidence, a transcript of the discus- 
sion in the informal conference held by division 2, composed of 
Commissioners Daniels, Esch and Campbell, November 7, in 
which the question under discussion was the elimination of the 
Ex Parte 74 increase on ex-lake ore. Mr. Belsterling objected 
on the ground that, the subject matter of the conference being 
involved in a formal complaint before the Commission, it was 
repugnant to the multiplicity-of-suits rule of practice. 

The testimony and the exhibits, Mr. James contended, were 
intended to show why the recommendation of Mr. Ogden, speak- 
ing for the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, for a reduction in 
the rates on ore, should not be followed. 

“The Commission was flimflammed,” said Mr. James with 
emphasis, “into issuing a sixth section order permitting the rail- 
roads, on short notice, to reduce rates on iron ore from the 
lower lake ports to interior furnace points. We took action to 
have the Commission refuse permission to continue the reduced 
rates after January 1. Commissioner Daniels said he thought 
he would bring the matter before the whole Commission, but 
I do not know whether he did. This transcript of what was 
said at that conference and the exhibits bring the facts in op- 
position to the recommendation of Mr. Ogden for a reduction of 
rates on iron ore to the attention of the Commission.” 

Commissioner Hall, for the time being he said, would over- 
rule the objection. He added, however, that if local matters 
were to be brought in, the Commission would be hearing this 
case for the next six months or a year. Commissioner Aitchi- 
son made the point that the statements at that conference were 
not under oath. Mr. James said he was willing to swear to their 
accuracy. 

Henry Wolf Bikle, for the eastern district carriers, sup- 
ported the objection made by Mr. Belsterling on the ground 
that the admission of statements made at such informal con- 
ferences might injure the good results flowing from such con- 
ferences between carriers and shippers, through the introduction 
of informal statements into the record in formal cases. Neces- 
sarily statements then made were for the purpose of reaching 
— They were compromise discussions altogether, 

e said. 

Answering questions by Commissioner Lewis, Mr. Daly said 
that commodities should not be selected arbitrarily for the pur- 
pose of having their rates reduced. He said that if a sound 
reason therefor could be found, the first reduction should be 
made on coal. Coal, he said, is used in all industries, and a 
reduction in the rates would stimulate industries generally and 
hasten liquidation. He also advocated reductions in rates on 
ore.from the mines to upper lake ports, saying that such cuts 
would benefit the whole iron and steel industry, while a cut 
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from the lower lake ports would give no benefit to the lake front 
furnaces. Relatively, he said, rates on ore from the lower lake 
ports are low. 


Ex-Lake Ore Rates Discussed 


The Commission, at the afternoon session, January 23, ad- 
mitted in evidence a statement prepared by it for the newspapers, 
announcing its determination not to permit the continuance of 
the lowered rates on ex-lake iron ore. It excluded from the 
record the transcript of statements made at the informal confer- 
ence on ex-lake ore rates, November 7, at which members of di- 
vision No. 2 attended. Francis B. James, who offered the 
transcript and the press statement, said he was satisfied with 
the disposition made of the material proffered by him. 

L. C. Sprague, of M. A. Hanna & Co., testifying for the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, offered one exhibit to show, as 
he contended, that the rates on ore from the mines to the upper 
lake ports were too high and should be reduced. Objections 
to material contained in that exhibit were made by F. G. Dorety, 
for the Great Northern Railroad, and C. F. Belsterling, commerce 
counsel for the United States Steel Corporation. They con- 
tended, unsuccessfully, that the material contained in the exhibit, 
almost without exception, was contained in the Commission’s 
record in docket No. 12071, the complaint of the Adriatic Min- 
ing Company and other miners of iron ore in the upper lake 
region. The witness said the data in this exhibit were taken 
from the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
not from the records in that case. He said that, in some par- 
ticulars, the facts were the same as those in the formal case 
but that the object in presenting them was to show that the 
advance on iron ore was greater than on other commodities, and 
that the advance put on the rate from the mines to the docks 
was intended to cover the increased cost of transportation, both 
in the upper lake region and also from the lower lake ports to 
the furnace points. 


In behalf of the Hammond Iron Works, at Warren, Pa., S. 
L. Myer said that, instead of ordering general reductions in 
rates, the Commission would confer a greater benefit on the 
whole country by removing the present maladjustments and 
thus enabling manufacturers, such as the Hammond Iron Works, 
ito get back some of the business they had lost by reason of the 
increase in the spread of rates from the same points of origin 
to the manufacturing plants of different fabricators and manu- 
facturers. 


When he made that declaration he said he had in mind the 
fact that prior to the percentage advances there was a difference 
in rates to the fabrication plants of the Hammond Company 
and its competitors of 10 cents per 100 pounds on steel plates 
used in the fabrication of tanks. At present the difference is 
16.5 cents. Under the old adjustment the complaining manu- 
facturer could absorb the difference in rates and compete on 
terms that permitted it to obtain a fair share of the business. 
At present, he said, instead of 20 per cent of the business in the 
mid-continent oil fields, the company has only 2 per cent. 


“TI don’t believe that the Commission, under present condi- 
tions, could order reductions sufficient to help business without 
bankrupting the carriers,” said H. C. Lust, who had appeared 
as attorney for the Hammond Iron Works. “A 10 per cent re- 
duction would not originate, I believe, an additional pound of 
steel traffic for the railroads, nor an additional ton of coal for 
them. My idea is that it should devote its attention to ironing 
out the maladjustments so as to enable everybody to go back 
into the markets in which they competed prior to the percent- 
age advances.” 

Traffic managers for foundry and pig iron associations and 
individual companies, just before the conclusion of the session 
on January 23, also asked for the complete removal of Ex Parte 
74 increases. 


Speaking for the American Pig Iron Association, Richard 
Peters, Jr., urged the Commission to restore rates, on both in- 
bound raw materials and outgoing pig iron, such as prevailed 
prior to August 26, 1920. He said the high freight rates had 
localized the use of pig iron and destroyed the economic system 
on which the pig iron industry was founded. Producers were 
losing established trade, he said, and that it would be difficult 
to reestablish it. Likewise, he pointed out, consumers find it a 
financial burden to obtain the particular mixture of iron required 
by them because the kinds that are needed are often produced 
in widely separated sections of the country. 


W. R. Bean, of the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
asked for the removal of Ex Parte 74 increases on inbound ship- 
ments of pig iron and outbound castings of all kinds, coal, coke, 
sand, and limestone. 


A. S. Lucas, chairman of the Birmingham District Traffic 
Managers’ Association, speaking particularly for the producers 
of cast iron fittings, said that the present rates are restricting 
the use of pipe by municipalities because the amount of money 
they have for putting new water pipe is less than enough to 
pay for the pipe and the freight rates. Phonex, Ariz., he said, 
for instance, wanted 6,000 tons of pipe; but when it found that 
the pipe would cost $60 per ton delivered, it used only half the 
quantity that was really needed. Answering questions, Mr. Lucas 
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said that he would remove the whole of Ex Parte 74 “as a 
starter” and then make other readjustments. 

“Would the general prevalence of railroad receiverships af- 
fect your business?” asked Clyde M. Brown, general counsel for 
the New York Central. 

“T’m not prepared to answer that,” said the witness. He 
had testified that Birmingham was getting into such markets as 
Duluth, Chicago, Cleveland, and Columbus, Ohio. The railroad 
attorneys remarked that the increases from southern producing 
points were less than the increases from northern foundry points. 
They also suggested that if anybody was hurt, the northern 
foundrymen would be the ones and not Birmingham. Mr. Lucas 
insisted, however, that Birmingham was not getting the business. 

The iron and steel men finished the presentation of their 
views at the morning session, January 24. The sand, gravel 
and slag interests put in their whole presentation and the port- 
land cement people made a good beginning before the midday 
recess. Practically every witness advocated the removal of Ex 
Parte 74 increases as a minimum. The sand and gravel people 
asked for more than that. The cement people, through Murray 
M. Billings, asked for a 25 per cent cut, which would remove 
the additions made in August, 1920. In one place he asked 
specifically for the removal of Ex Parte 74 advances. 


C. A. Bryan, for the southern department of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, asked for the removal of Ex Parte 74 
and the elimination of double advances growing out of General 
Order 28. 

“Which of these carriers would you like to see cease opera- 
tion?” asked Commissioner Hall. The witness did not get the 
question, so Mr. Hall repeated it. 

“Naturally, none of them,” said Mr. Bryan. Mr. Hall sug- 
gested that a railroad cannot cease operation. He left the im- 
pression that that was why some shippers were suggesting such 
heavy reductions. 

Answering a question by Commissioner Lewis, Mr. Bryan 
said that what was really desired was a restoration of the old 
spreads, so that the southern mills could re-enter markets from 
which they thought they had been excluded by the high freight 
rates. He said that their business on the Pacific coast was 
being lost to foreigners, who were offering pig iron from $4 to $6 
less than could be quoted by the American manufacturer. 


Sand and Gravel Rates 


As a result of two years’ travel and study, during which 
he rode 80,000 miles, B. O. Johnston of Lincoln, Ill., president 
of the National Sand and Gravel Producers’ Association, advised 
the elimination of Ex Parte 74 advances and of half the 20 
cents per ton increase made by General Order 28. Such re- 
ductions, he said, would be needed to restore to the railroads 
the sand, gravel and crushed rock traffic they hauled prior to 
the last two advances, 

“In the early days,” he said, “the railroads were anxious 
to observe the economic rule of not making the rates higher 
than the traffic would bear. Recently they appear to have 
adopted the slogan ‘we need the money’ and forgotten every- 
thing else. I am not unmindful of their difficulties, but it seems 
to me that if they had been as solicitous recently about what 
the freight would bear as they were formerly we would now be 
much nearer normal than we are. The result of these advances 
has been to restrict the radii of distribution. The wayside pits 
and trucks engaged in the sand and gravel business are flourish- 
ing. They are a thorn in the flesh of the businesslike producer. 
It is our conviction that the country is on the way back to the 
condition which prevailed when each community had its local 
supply of unprepared material, and we, the producers and the 
railroads, are in a fair way to lose the money that we spent 
in building up this business. Run-of-pit gravel is being used 
instead of the washed and carefully graded gravel which the 
railroads used to haul.” 

“What percentage of reduction would restore the traffic to 
the railroads?” asked Commissioner Esch. 

“We do not pay the freight. We are not interested in it 
until it becomes so high as to stop the movement. Loss of 
part of the business often forces unit costs so high as to close 
plants. We think the removal of Ex Parte 74 increases and 
the elimination of half the general order No. 28 increase of 
20 cents would bring about the restoration of this business to 
the railroads.” 

Comissioner Lewis suggested that that would be a reduction 
of about 30 cents a ton. The witness was unable, he said, in 
answer to questions by Commissioner Aitchison, to say whether 
1921 was the most prosperous year the sand and gravel men 
had ever known, or one of the worst. He said that it was the 
best year the sand and gravel producers in Wisconsin had ever 
known, but he ascribed that condition to the fact that, even 
where hauling was done by trucks, it was from the pits of 
men who had formerly shipped by railroad. He said that Illinois 
had saved the sand and gravel men by the building of many 
hard roads. 

“Good roads appropriations were our life savers last year 
in Illinois,” said the witness. 


A more modest request respecting rates on sand and gravel 
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was made by J. K. Moore of Oklahoma City, the rate expert 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. All he asked wag 
the elimination of Ex Parte 74 increases. He estimated that 
freight rates constitute from 20 to 60 per cent of the delivered 
price of sand and gravel. The Oklahoma commission, he said, 
had stimulated road construction by reducing the intrastate 
rates. That commission, he said, checked construction by pro- 
posing to increase the state rates in November. It did not make 
the increases it had in mind, so the activity in road construction 
was continued. 

In behalf of the National Slag Association, George J. Fry 
said that whatever relief was granted to other heavy basic 
commodities should also be accorded to the companies which 
handle slag from the blast furnaces as concrete aggregates, 
One-fourth of the furnace slag is now “commercialized” by be- 
ing used in concrete construction, he said. The other three. 
fourths are still being wasted and constitute an item of expense 
to the production of pig iron. He asked for the elimination of 
Ex Parte 74 and General Order No. 28 increases. 

E. A. Harding, traffic manager for the National Slag Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, said that in 1921 that company was able 
to operate only two of its plants and they at only 60 per cent 
of capacity. At present the company is operating only one 
plant two days a week. 

“In every instance our salesmen tell us consumers tell them 
they will not pay the high freight rates. The industry cannot 
pay existing rates,” he said. : 

“Is the necessity of an industry the test of the reasonable- 
ness of a freight rate?” asked Commissioner Esch. 

“It is one of the things to be considered,” said the witness. 
He said that at its plant on the Cornwall Railroad there are 
five million tons which would be moved if a proper rate could be 
made. The railroads, however, he said, seem to think that high 
rates and no tonnage are better than lower rates and some 
tonnage. 

Ask Reduction on Cement 

Speaking for the Portland Cement Association, Mr. Billings 
said the cement manufacturers came with a completely new 
angle for consideration by the Commission. The volume of 
cement traffic, he said, is being sustained at a high level, but 
from that the manufacturers conclude that cement is paying 
more than its proper share of the cost of transportation. In 
1920, he said, the railroads hauled 96,300,000 barrels and in 1921, 
94,672,000. The capacity of the mills, he said, was 147,000,000 
barrels per annum, so that at the peak of the business they 
were operating at two-thirds their capacity. 

“We don’t want to hurt the railroads,” said Mr. Billings, 
“but we don’t want the railroads to hurt us. The cement in- 
dustry has completely liquidated on everything it can control.” 

“Your wages are lower than those paid by the railroads?” 
asked Commissioner Lewis. 

“Oh, yes, we are paying the going wages in the communi- 
ties where the mills are being operated.” 

Mr. Billings presented exhaustive exhibits from which he 
had made up index numbers for cement, freight rates, coal, 
fuel oil, clay and shale. He used, he said, 350 rates to make 
up an average. On an average haul of 150 miles the increase 
in freight rates, he said, was 82.5 per cent. The freight, he 
said, constituted 60 per cent of the delivered price. He said 
he didn’t know what would be a fair level of prices; whether 
that of 1913 would be fair or some point midway between 1913 
and 1920. ‘ 

“Every student,” he said, “knows that every industry is 
bearing an excess burden of cost due to the freight rates. That 
excess is slowing up all business.” To illustrate his point he 
said that Illinois had recently rejected his bid for 4,000,000 
barrels of cement because the price was too high and Wisconsin 
2,000,000 barrels for the same reason. 

“The only answer to all this is reduced freight rates,” said 
Mr. Billings. “Ex Parte 74 increases should come off.” 

Cement and hollow building tile men occupied the whole 
of the afternoon session, January 24, the witnesses being B. L. 
Glover and F. E. Paulson, for the cement people, and C. M. 
Councill, of the National Fire Proofing Co., spokesman for the 
hollow building tile industry. They reiterated the demand or 
suggestion of those who preceded them for the excision of ad- 
vances under Ex Parte 74. Mr. Councill alternatively suggested 
a reduction in accordance with the plan used by the Ohio com- 
mission, which was based partly on percentage and partly on 


specific cents per unit of weight, whether tons or 100 pounds. 
Mr. Glover said: 


Probably the largest deterrent factor in reconstruction is the 
disproportionate and excessive transportation burden with its under- 
lying causes and collateral effects, which, until reduced, will continue 
to be a withering blight upon commerce and industry. i 

Sound and enduring prosperity in America can be attained only 
through the balancing of prices for farm products with prices of 
industrial products and services, so that each may be exchanged for 
the other, at relatively fair prices. 


The result of the increases in rates has been to encourage traffic 
for the short hauls and discourage traffic for the long hauls as the 
spread in rates has been so greatly increased as to make it difficult 
or practically bar longer distant mills from competing. with mills 
located shorter distances from the large markets. This is true in @ 
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large degree at important consuming markets, such as Chicago, St. 
Louis, Twin Cities, Kansas City and Omaha. It is true at smaller 
markets. There are points of consumption not contiguous to produc- 
ing points of cement that are subject to unreasonably high rates and 
the business thereat is curtailed by reason of prohibitive rates. Ton- 
nage via the railroads is therefore reduced and development of the 
country thereby retarded. Business of the cement industry is checked 
and unemployment increased. 

In this connection I wish to refer to the testimony of Mr. L. C. 
Mahoney, Assistant General Freight Agent, of the Burlington Rail- 
road, who represented various carriers at the ear vadaggs in Docket 
No. 8182, as reopened, involving western cement rates, held in Chi- 
cago, on November 9th to 12th, 1921. Mr. Mahoney testified, at page 
1294 of the record in that case, as follows: 

“We believe that the present level of cement rates in Nebraska 
and South Dakota located in scale 4 territory is curtailing the move- 
ment and feel that some revision of those rates might be made.” 

The same level of rates as apply in the territory referred to by 
Mr. Mahoney are in effect interstate in Western Kansas, Eastern 
Colorado and to certain parts of North Dakota. 

The rates for the short hauls are so high that traffic is diverted 
to trucks, and the spread in the rates as between competing producers 
is so great as to bar the longer distant mills from competing with the 
shorter distant mills. 

Instead of the carriers realizing the benefit of the greater in- 
creases in rates on the volume of business that formerly moved long 
hauls, the result has been generally, that the longer haul traffic has 
been diverted to short hauls at rates which, after being increased, are 
less than the rates that were applicable for the longer hauls prior to 
any increases, 4 ; 

In the consuming territory located long distances from cement 
producing points the rates are prohibitive and curtail the move- 
ment of cement, which is injurious to railroads, shippers, consumers 
and labor alike. 

For these reasons the business of the carriers and shippers alike 
is restricted and the consumers are deprived of the benefit of prices 
that would result from active competition. 

It is imperative that this fundamentally unsound condition should 
be corrected at the earliest possible date. I suggest as a solution 
of this situation that the increases as imposed by Ex Parte 74 should 
be removed on cement, whcih would permit the traffic now moving by 
trucks to be handled by the railroads; it would permit cement to move 
longer hauls at rates as high as or higher than the rates under which 
traffic is moved at the present time, and further, it would cause a 
sufficient reduction in the now prohibitive rates to induce the move- 
ment of cement traffic. / 


According to Mr. Paulson, rates on cement are more in- 
equitably adjusted than rates on other heavy commodities. 
Therefore he advocated not merely a substantial reduction from 
the present level, but, if there are general reductions, propor- 
tionately greater cuts should be made in rates on cement. He 
gave a general review of advances made since 1913, when the 
five per cent case was started, so as to show the Commission- 
ers upon what he based his claim of disproportionate advances 
on cement, which, notwithstanding that ill treatment, he sug- 
gested, has continued to give the railroads a large tonnage. Mr. 
Paulson, in part, said: , 


The manufacturers of Portland cement in the United States feel 
that the present freight rates on cement are unreasonable and that 
cement carries a_ greater burden of the aggregate transportation ‘cost 
than it should. This conclusion is predicated upon the fact that as far 
back as 1915 cement, which is a low-grade heavy loading commodity 
moving in large volume to destination points throughout the United 
States, paid an average car-mile earning greater than the average 
return from all commodities. embracing such high-class freight as 
automobiles, furniture, and low-grade freight such as sand and gravel. 

In the five per cent case, 31 I. C. C. 351, at page 416, the Com- 
mission found that the average haul on cement for 69 carriers in offi- 
cial classification territory for the month of October, 1913, was 88 
miles, which gave a return of 22 cents per loaded car mile, which at 
the time was among the highest per car mile earnings of the 45 listed 
commodities. Only two commodities showed a higher per car mile 
earning than cement, one of them being hemlock lumber, and the 
other hides and leather, which showed a relatively small tonnage, the 
combined total being 185 cars as against 3,465 cars of cement. 

_In Ex Parte 57 cement rates were advanced 20 cents per ton, 
which on actual movement was considerably greater than 15 per cent, 
while under General Order No. 28, cement was advanced 40 cents 
per ton, which was on actual movement considerably in excess of 25 
per cent authorized on other commodities. 

Ex Parte 74 increased these already disproportionate advances 
40 per cent; therefore, the excess sum by which the rates were ad- 
vanced in the fifteen per cent case and General Order No. 28, was 
magnified by the imposition of the 40 per cent advances under Ex 
Parte No. 74. 

We desire at this point to direct attention to the fact that the 
advance of 20 cents per ton under Ex Parte 57 was immediately fol- 
lowed by an advance of 40 cents per ton under General Order 28. 
The lesser of the two, which is the 20 cents per ton advance under the 
fifteen per cent case by the imposition of the 40 per cent advance 
under Ex Parte 74 has now been increased to 30 cents per ton. In 
other words, confining my statement to Official Classification territory, 
the cement rates today are inflated to the extent of 30 cents per ton, 
as represented by the 20 cents increase under Ex Parte 57, plus 40 per 
cent under Ex Parte 74, which, regardless of the merits of the case 
in general, ought in all justice to be removed. 

Since 1915, generally speaking, the rates in Official Classification 
territory have been advanced to a greater extent than the rates in 
other territory. However, the situation with respect to Southern 
and Western territory, exclusive of the one cent advance under Ex 
Parte 57, is substantially the same. The general advance of 40 
cents per ton authorized by General Order 28, according to our cal- 
culations, amounted to much more in the aggregate than 25 per cent. 

e reasen is that the preponderance of cement movement is to 
short-haul destinations. For instance, the largest consuming markets 
in the United States are New York, and the metropolitan district. 
One of the principal sources of supply is the Lehigh Valley District, 
of which Northampton, Penn., is representative. The rate from the 
Lehigh Valley District to Jersey City (95 miles) in 1915 was 80 cents 
per ton. This rate was advanced under the five per cent case to 84 
cents per ton; under Ex Parte 57 to $1.04 per ton; and under General 
Order 28 to $1.40 per ton; and under Ex Parte 74 to $2.00 per ton. 
The rate from Northampton to Jersey City, therefore, is today 250 
per cent of the rate in effect in 1915. 

_ The next largest cement consuming market in the United States is 
Chicago, Illinois. Chicago, from a cement-consuming standpoint, is 
equal to the balance of the state of Illinois. In 1915 the rate from 
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Buffington, Indiana, to Chicago was 3 cents per 100 lbs. The rate 
today is 7 cents per 100 lbs. he rate from La Salle, Illinois, one of 
the principal points serving the Chicago market, was in 1915 4% cents 
per 100 lbs., while today it is 9 cents per 100 lbs. The rate from Han- 
nibal, Missouri, which previous to the several advances made in the 
rate from Hannibal, Missouri, to Chicago, was 6% cents per 100 Ibs., 
while today the rate from Hannibal, Missouri, to Chicago is 17% 
cents per 100 lbs. The present rate from Buffington to Chicago is 
233 per cent of the rate in effect prior to General Order 28. The rate 
from La Salle to Chicago is 200 per cent of the rate in effect prior 
to General Order 28. The rate from Hannibal to Chicago is 270 per 
cent of the rate in effect prior to General Order 28. 

Prior to the advances in rates, practically all of the cement 
moving into Chicago was transported by rail. It will be shown by a 
subsequent witness that a substantial proportion of the cement now 
consumed in Chicago is now moving into that point by motor truck 
without any rail transportation. Similar conditions will be found at 
other large cement consumng centers, such as St. Louis, Minneapolis 
(137 miles, from 6 to 13 cents), Kansas City (108 miles, from 5 to 
12 cents), Philadelphia (71 miles, $1.20 to $2.70 per ton), Cincinnati 
(126 miles, from 6 to 13% cents), Baltimore, New Orleans (from 10 to 
23 cents), and San Francisco (from 75 cents per ton to $1.50 per ton). 

In conclusion, the cement producers of the United States feel 
that there should be a substantial reduction from the present level 
of freight rates, in and of themselves, and witich reduction, due to the 
showing that we have made, ought to be proportionately greater with 
respect to cement than may be applied to commodities whose present 
rates are more equitably adjusted with reference to the commerce of 
the United States as a whole, and furthermore, regardless of the fact 
that no reduction may be necessary or may be made on other com- 
modities, that cement, due to its peculiar characteristics, and the 
place it holds in our economic development and due to the fact that 
the present rates imposed are excessive proportionately and per se 
should receive a substantial reduction and the level of rates to im- 
posed in the future, according to our judgment, should not exceed the 
level of rates in effect prior to Ex Parte 74. 


In the opinion of Mr. Councill, hollow building tile was 
given a 16 per cent greater increase than any of the other heavy 
loading commodities, and therefore should be given special con- 
sideration. The views of the industry, he said, had been set forth 
in support of the formal complaint, No. 10733, brought by the 
clay products people. He said that a reduction of 40 cents per 
ton would be a reduction of substantially 40 per cent. Every 
20 cents per ton added to the cost of producing and delivering 
hollow building tile to the consumer adds $3.10 per thousand 
tile to the consumer, he said. 

The witness said the hollow building industry had been 
liquidated in everything except the cost of transportation. Its 
labor is only about 15 per cent above pre-war. Fuel at the point 
of origin, he said, had reached rock bottom, and the prevailing 
prices of hollow building tile reflect all the reductions in cost 
that have taken place. Lower prices can be expected only as a 
result of the reduction on hollow tile outbound and fuel in- 
bound. He said that the big drop in their business came im- 
mediately after increases were made in accordance with the per- 
mission in Ex Parte 74. He did not say that these advances 
caused the diminution in demand for hollow building tile, but 
he deemed it significant that reduction in demand was coincident 
to advance in transportation costs. 


Glass and Brick Men Testify 


Glass, plate and window, brick, common and paving, came 
into close proximity at the Commission’s general rate inquiry, 
January 25. Representatives of the two kinds of brick asked 
for 25 per cent reduction, or the segregation of what they would 
like to ship from the list of clay products with the imposition 
of just and reasonable rates on the less expensive kinds of brick. 

The glass industry had but one spokesman, J. M. Belleville, 
general traffic manager for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 
He spoke not only for the competitors of his own company in 
the manufacture of plate glass but also for the American Win- 
dow Glass Company, a competitor in the furnishing of material 
for window frames. Mr. Belleville was not strong for rate re- 
ductions. 

“If business were as much as 75 per cent of normal,” said 
he, “I doubt if the railroads could handle it and it would not 
avail us anything to have reduced rates coupled with an impaired 
and inadequate service. 

“Reductions on raw materials would do us more good than 
reductions on finished glass. Sixty per cent of a batch of glass 
is sand. I can see no reason for allowing a lower rate on build- 
ing than on glass sand, especially when, as is the fact, the rail- 
roads obtain two hauls on glass sand. It comes in as a raw ma- 
terial and goes out as a finished product. Building sand moves 
only once.” 

Common brick manufacturers spoke through witnesses ex- 
amined by Francis B. James, and the paving brick manufac- 
turers were presented by George N. Brown. Both wings of the 
industry made arrangements for testimony, the presentation of 
which would take more time than had been allotted and Com- 
missioner Hall urged them to make as much speed as possible. 

“Read loud and rapidly,” therefore was the injunction Mr. 
Brown boomed at each of his witnesses. They tried to comply 
with his admonition, but the questions propounded by the Com- 
missioners and the efforts of attorneys for the railroads to make 
the witnesses admit that they were presenting issues of relation- 
ship used up so much time that the witnesses could not keep up 
with their schedule. Attorneys for the railroads, by means of 
questions, suggested that both common and paving brick manu- 
facturers were asking the railroads to make rates so as, in effect, 
allow them to carry coals to New Castle; that is, to send pav- 
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ing bricks from Ohio plants into Illinois and Indiana where there 
are plants of that kind, and common brick from Chicago to 
points near Cincinnati, Des Moines and the Twin Cities. 

Common brick has been harder hit by rate increases since 
1906 than any of its competitive materials, C. A. Shank said, 
for the National Brick Co., and other producers of that variety 
of building material. The distribution of the product of the Na- 
tional Brick Co., located in the Chicago district, he said, has 
been constantly restricting in the last few years by reason of 
’ high freight rates. In 1921 the company was able to ship, out- 

side of the Chicago district, only a comparatively small percent- 
age of its production and half of that which was shipped out 
of the Chicago district was to nearby points, such as Waukegan, 
Racine, and South Bend. He said that the old 2 cents per pound 
rate is now 5.5 cents and the 5-cent rate is now 10 cents. 

Commissioner Hall asked the witness if he did not know 
that class rates since 1913 had increased more than 110 per cent. 
The witness said that there was no comparison between class 
rates and rates on heavy loading commodities such as common 
brick. 

“How can you hope to sell in Des Moines or in Cincinnati?” 
asked Commissioner Aitchison. 

“We can’t hope to sell in either of those cities,” said Mr. 
Shank. “I was merely giving the boundaries of the district in 
which I think rates should be made so that when conditions are 
unusual we may ship. Under ordinary conditions we cannot even 
ship to Galesburg, Ill., because there is a paving brick plant at 
that point which produces seconds that can be substituted for 
common brick.” 

The witness said that in 1921 common labor in the brick 
yards was being paid 76 cents an hour, and that under the 
Landis award it is to be reduced only to 66 cents, while in the 
same neighborhood cement works were able to get labor for 30 
cents an hour. From 1913 to 1916, he said, the rate was 34 cents 
an hour. Mr. Shank said that low rates on common brick from 
the Chicago district meant that the carrier would obtain some 
kind of lading for the thousands of stock cars made empty and 
at present forwarded to the West without loads. He said that 
an early decision in forma] docket No. 10733 would be a great 
help to the industry to bring about certainty where there is now 
uncertainty. He said he was not asking for pre-war rates but 
suggested a reduction of 25 per cent on common brick, which 
would have the effect, practically, of restoring rates that were 
in effect prior to Ex Parte 74. He said that he was asking for 
a reduction on common brick rather than a general reduction 
in rates. That answer was made in response to a question by 
D. P. Connell, who seemed to be desirous of showing that the 
witness was bringing in a question of relationship. 

A surprising declaration by the witness was that of the 60,- 
000,000 common brick moving in the Chicago district in 1921, 
45,000,000 were trucked. 

“We want to present a few witnesses concerning rates on 
paving brick who know what has hit them and who know what 
they want,” said Mr. Brown by way of introduction of Mr. Ren- 
kert, who spoke for the Ohio paving brick manufacturers. The 
witness said that whatever relief the Commission might afford 
by way of reductions in rates would be passed on to the users 
of paving brick. The manufacturers, he said, wanted to make 
and ship more paving brick than are now used. Their price, 
he said, is now $26, and still going down. He asked restoration 
of rates prior to Ex Parte 74 so as to enable them to re-enter 
comparatively distant markets. 

“You want us to make rates that will enable you to ship to 
distant markets?” asked J. N. Davis for western carriers. 

“You made rates that took them away from us,” said the 
witness. Mr. Davis suggested that that was not an economical 
arrangement. 


“Why should you sell in Indiana and Illinois?” asked Mr. 
Connell. 

“We don’t go there except under unusual conditions, but we 
want to be able to go there when conditions are unusual. We go 
into distant territory when a competitor has contracted to sell 
about all he can produce. That is the way that business is done. 
Suppose that early in the year a man sells about all he can pro- 
duce and then a demand arises in a market comparatively near to 
him. He can not take care of that demand, but some of us who 
are farther away and have not contracted our probable output 
can afford to take such business.” 

Answering questions by T. C. Powell, the witness said that 
motor truck distribution was economical for hauls of 10 or 15 
miles only. 

Increased freight rates have caused paving brick to be set 
aside, said George W. Hutchinson, assistant engineer. of the 
North Carolina state highway commission. He said that the 
rates caused the substitution of other material for road building 
in many instances. 

James E. Barbour of the Metropolitan Brick Company of 
Canton, Ohio, speaking for his own company and for other manu- 
facturers in Ohio, said that in 1916 his own company produced 
118,000,000 paving blocks, of which 81,000,000 were sold in Ohio 
and 37,000,000 outside of the state. In 1921 the production was 
91,000,000, he said, of which 78,000,000 were sold in Ohio and 
13,000,000 outside of the state. Of the 13,000,000 sold outside, be- 
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tween 4,000,000 and 5,000,000, he testified, were sold at a logs, 
chiefly in Michigan, so as to keep paving brick in specifications 
for hard surface roads. He said that the company had lost every. 
thing except Ohio on account of freight rates, but that with 25 
per cent off the Ohio manufacturers would again get their share 
of business. He denied the implication of Commissioner Lewis’ 
question that Indiana and Illinois manufacturers had taken busi- 
ness away from the Ohioans. Mr. Barbour said that the Illinois 
and Indiana manufacturers had marketed paving brick where 
none had before been sold. 

In behalf of the Purington Paving Brick Company, of Gales. 
burg, Ill., which, he said, was the largest manufacturer west of 
Ohio, W. H. Terwilliger, its secretary, said that freight rates had 
closed that plant which ordinarily employs 400 men and uses 
400 tons of coal a day. He said that the company had 8,000,000 
bricks in storage. He read a number of letters from highway 
engineers showing that specifications calling for paving brick 
were being held up because freight rates were too high. Upon 
objection by Mr. Davis all reference to the letters as well as the 
letters themselves were stricken out of the record because Mr, 
Brown, Mr. Terwilliger’s attorney, would not agree to produce 
the writers of the letters for cross examination. Mr. Terwilliger 
asked for a 25 per cent reduction, saying that under such condi- 
tions his company would obtain business. 

Maurice B. Greenough, secretary of the National Paving 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association, said the condition of the in- 
dustry in Indiana was such that only one of the ten plants in 
that state was producing paving brick. Some are producing 
common brick, some are in the hands of receivers, and one has 
been dismantled, he said. 

“This is entirely due to the excessive freight rates on our 
products,” said Mr. Greenough. When Mr. Hall asked him a 
question he eliminated that word entirely and substituted largely, 
The higher freight rates, he said, had caused 80 per cent of the 
Indiana production to be marketed within 50 miles of the geo- 
graphical center of the industry, which he said was at Crawford- 
ville. 

Ascribing a terrific loss in the volume of business between 
1915 and 1921 to the high freight rates, R. T. Hutchins, vice 
president of the Mack Manufacturing Co., of Wheeling, asked the 
Commission to allow the carriers to restore the long distance 
rates on paving brick, so that his company could get back some 
of the business lost during the war period. He said his company 
was the largest shipper of paving brick to the eastern district. 
In 1915, he said, the company shipped 29,555,000 and in 1921 only 
9,350,000 bricks. Rates up to 1916, he said, were just and reason- 
able and the company shipped 75 per cent of its product on an 
average haul of 400 miles. 

W. C. Mason, treasurer of the Southern Clay Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, in behalf of his own company and other producers of 
paving brick, asked for the removal of Ex Parte 74 increases. 
With such a restoration of conditions prior to August, 1920, he 
said he thought the southern manufacturers could regain some 
of the business they lost by reason of the big increase on long 
haul rates caused by the percentage increases. 

Similar testimony was given by J. L. Murphy, president of 
the Hocking Valley Brick Co., Nelsonville, O., who assumed that 
the railroads were anxious to have the traffic they once obtained 
from the manufacturers of paving material. He asked the Com- 
mission to make it possible for the carriers and manufacturers to 
get together in conferences to work out rates that would not be 
above the value of the service. _ 

H. M. Mabie, for the manufacturers of bleaching powders, of 
which chloride of lime is a chief one, asked for a material reduc- 
tion, because he said the high freight rates have driven commer- 
cial bleaches largely from the market. Users of bleaches, such 
as manufacturers of paper, and textiles and municipalities, the 
latter for the purification of waier supplies, on account of the 
rates, have taken to making substitutes. 


Asphalt Producers Heard 


Asphalt producers and prepared roofing manufacturers asked 
for a rate treatment for asphalt, which is a product of petroleum 
refinement almost exclusively (the lake asphalt used being only 
from 6 to 8 per cent of the total) similar to that given other 
building and paving materials. They did not attack the rates on 
cement, but indicated that they thought they should not pay 
more than cement manufacturers pay for the movement of their 
product. 

J. E. Pennybacker, secretary for the Asphalt Association 
said that 85 per cent of asphalt is used for roofing and paving. 
Asphalt, he said, should be given the same consideration as: other 
paving and roofing materials, if not for the sake of the asphalt, 
industry, then for the paving and house building industries. In 
1916, he said, asphalt was selling for $12.86 per ton; now for 
$11.50, notwithstanding the fact that crude petroleum, the raw 
material, and everything else, entering into the cost of producing 
it, is much higher. The price at the refineries is ruinously low, 
the witness said. Its use is being restricted by the fact that, on 
the average hauls from twenty points of production to chief con- 
suming centers, the freight cost is $6.81 per ton. Freight rates 
have increased from 66.7 to 160 per cent. Cement, he said, is 
used for the same purpose, but bears only about two-thirds as 
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great a transportation burden. 
claims on asphalt at all. 

His remedy was the removal of Ex Parte 74 increases and 
the establishment of a fair relationship between it and its com- 
peting materials. Railroad attorneys asked him to name some of 
the principal producers and he mentioned Standard of New Jer- 
sey, Standard of California, New Orleans Refining Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Dutch-Shell combination, composed of British and 
Dutch companies; and the Barber Asphalt and Paving Co. The 
Jatter, he said, is not a member of the association, but he was 
authorized to speak for it. It uses the lake asphalt. 

For the prepared roofing men, R. S. Crawford said that all 
costs, except freight, were about back to pre-war. Sixty per cent 
of the weight of their product is asphalt and 40 per cent of the 
asphalt produced in the country is used for roofing. He said that 
one of the ridiculous things in the rate situation is the fact that 
from his company’s plant at York, Pa., the product moves out at 
90 per cent of the sixth-class rate but on the inbound asphalt the 
rate is full sixth class and the shipper of asphalt furnishes the 
car in which it is moved. : 

W. B. Roberts, assistant traffic manager for the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, said the freight rates are so high that the 
company is not able to sell east of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. 
Pennybacker, is his testimony had said that the Standard of New 
Jersey and of California were deadly rivals in the selling of as- 
phalt for paving purposes, and surmised that their rivalry was 
the hottest at about Denver. That interested Commissioner Hall. 
Mr. Roberts said that that probably was true before recent years 
but that rates now are such that the California Standard cannot 
get into Colorado. Answering questions by Fayette B. Dow, who 
was attorney for the asphalt and roofing people, he said the Stand- 
ard of California meets the competition of companies in the mid- 
continent field and at the gulf ports, all of which contend for the 
business. 

Cc. E. Sheffe, of the Standard of New Jersey, explained the 
rate exhibit to which Mr. Pennybacker referred, because the lat- 
ter could not answer questions propounded by Commissioner 
Hall. 


There are no loss and damage 


Witness Opposes Reductions 

A witness opposed to reductions in rates, except if the 
policy of reductions on all classes and commodities should be 
deemed desirable, appeared at the morning session of January 
26. He was A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., the owner of mills 
which produce hardwood and conifer lumber, spokesman for 
the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, composed of 90 mill owners. The witness said that the 
strong men of the association had held a meeting. He said 
he gave them his ideas and they suggested that he come to 
Washington and lay them before the Commission, so he came 
all the way from Wisconsin to say what he was about to say. 

“The consensus of the thought was that rates should not 
be reduced at this time on lumber or any other commodity,” 
said Mr. Osborn. His hearers gasped. Nobody had said any- 
thing of that kind. “We want the railroads to be prosperous. 
We want to be prosperous, but reducing rates now is not the 
way to bring that about. 

“We believe railroad labor should be made to take what 
is fair and right and then rates can be brought down. On my 
railroads, logging roads having about 75 miles of track, I am 
paying 22.5 and 25 cents per hour for section laborers. On the 
common carrier railroads, right alongside; section labor is get- 
ting 40 cents an hour. Our men work ten hours a day and 
they work. The section men on the C. & N. W. we see do not 
appear to be straining themselves during the eight hours they 
are on the job. 

“We believe railroad labor is standing in the way of pros- 
perity for the lumber industry and other industries, as well. 

“But if special conditions are to be considered, we want 
consideration to be given to our condition because we are worse 
off than anybody.” 

The laughter that greeted that declaration interrupted the 
proceedings. The commissioners joined in the outburst. When 
quiet was restored, the witness went on to say that if rates are 
to go down, the northern men for whom he was speaking, want 
equal treatment. He took up the recently decided Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association case and commented on it. 

“We're worse off than the southern hardwood lumbermen. 
More of our mills are shut down. More of cur men are out of 
employment. We have more second and third grade lumber 
around our mills than they have. We have lost more money 
than they. We could have intervened in their case and said 
things about them but we decided it would be better not to do 
80. We made a mistake,” said Osborn. : 

“That’s the sum and substance of what I came all the way 
from Wisconsin to say.” 

In answer to questions, the witness said he could get labor 
for his railroads for less than he is paying “if he had the heart 
to offer less”; that the men in the woods were being paid from 
$20 to $26 per month and board; during the war they received 
on - board; and pre-war from $25 to $30 per month and 

ard. 

“During the war we paid from $4.50 to $5 per day for the 
poorest man who dared show his face,” said he. 
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“Yes, we work our men ten hours a day. We have never 
subscribed to the doctrine that the world’s necessities can be 
supplied by sitting down and thinking about production. Our 
section men get from $2.25 to $2.50 a day for ten hours real 
work, while the section men on the common carrier railroads 
get $3.20 for not straining themselves for eight hours. Our 
other railroad men are working for less than the rates of pay 
the common carrier railroads are compelled to pay. 

“Lower rates would stimulate business,” said the witness 
in answer to a question by W. S. Bronson, one of the railroad 
lawyers. “There is no doubt about that.” 

Commissioner Lewis asked about the precedence of such 
reductions as might be deemed desirable. 


“Nothing is so much needed in the United States as homes,” 
said Mr. Osborn. “Therefore, reductions on lumber should come 
ahead of anything else. But organized labor in the building 
trades is holding up home building. When the people of the 
United States realize that and do something about it, home build- 
ing will be resumed. There has been considerable building in 
the smaller cities and places where labor has been reasonable. 
That has been a life saver for the lumber industry. 

“The trouble in the United States is maladjustment,” said 
Mr. Osborn. “Some men are getting too much and others too 
little. All we can do is trade the day’s work of one man for 
the day’s work of another. Some men do practically nothing 
and try to trade it for the long day’s work of the farmer. There 
is little work back of the day of the railroad man and the men 
of the building trades. We can not have prosperity until there 
is a realization of the fact that there must be something near 
like equality in the things to be traded.” 


After W. P. Prickett of the Utah Traffic Service Bureau had 
put in statistics for the sand, gravel and other road building ma- 
terial men of that part of the country, the day was devoted to 
lumber, the witnesses taking the stand at the morning session, 
January 26, being D. L. Kelly, the rate man of the South Da- 
kota commission; George N. Brown, speaking for the Cadillac 
Lumber Exchange and the Michigna Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association; W. S. Phippen, for the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association; G. L. Moore, for the Jacksonville Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Association; and J. H. Townshend, for the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Mr. Kelly asked for reductions on lumber from the Pacific 
Northwest, west of St. Paul, equal to the reduction to Chicago, 
namely, seven cents. He said high prices of lumber were keep- 
ing the farmers of that part of the country from building grana- 
ries and corn cribs, thereby forcing prompt or direct selling of 
grain, which tended to break prices at harvest time below what 
they should be. His idea was that lumber should be the first 
to receive reductions, but on cross-examination he put coal ahead 
of lumber, with lumber and all building materials following fuel. 
Answering a question by Commissioner Esch, the witness said 
he agreed with the recommendation of President Harding for 
general reductions. Mr. Brown, who read a paper prepared by 
E. L. Ewing, asked for reductions not only in lumber but also 
in log rates, although he admitted that some of the latter were 
the lowest in the United States and that an increase of 272 
per cent in some of. them would not mean as much as if the 
fundamental rate had-not been abnormally low. One of the 
rates he said he believed, when D. P. Connell asked him, was 
as low as $1.25 for logs weighing 12,500 pounds, for a 77-mile 
haul. 


Abrogation of Ex Parte 74 increases was asked by Mr. Phip- 
pen on behalf of the wholesalers for whom he was speaking, 400 
or 500 in number, some of whom he said were also producers. 
Answering Mr. Lewis’ question as to the precedence of reduc- 
tions, he said lumber was as necessary as any other commodity. 
Lower rates, he said, would permit the marketing of much more 
of the lower grades of lumber than was now possible, 
and thus cut out some of the 40 per cent of waste that now 
takes place in lumbering operations. ~- . 

Water carriers have made a great inroad upon the business 
of the railroads, G. L. Moore said, in talking for the Florida 
wholesalers. They have found, he said, that they could concen- 
trate lumber from Georgia, Florida and Alabama mills at Jack- 
sonville, ship it by boat and get into the interior of Massachu- 
setts, for less than the all-rail rates. In the last half of 1921 he said 
25,923,905 feet of lumber was shipped by water and only 22,- 
243,354 by rail, in comparison with 34,460,000 by rail and only 
11,764,605 by water, in the first half of 1920. 

J. V. Norman, in behalf of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, offering J. H. Townshend as a witness therefor, ex- 
changed pointed language with Commissioner Hall as to the 
character of the testimony of the witness. 


“Only a few rates will re reduced, from two to seven per 
cent, as a result of the Commission’s decision in the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association case,” said Mr. Townshend. 

“The Commission was supposed to have known what it had 
ordered,” remarked Commissioner Hall. He suggested that what 
Mr. Townshend was saying be put in in support of an application 
for rehearing in that case. 

“We have made no application for rehearing,” retorted Mr. 
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Norman. “We don’t want one. We want to show, in this hear- 
ing, that we need a general reduction in rates, but the chairman 
seems to think we should not put in any testimony. In our com- 
plaint we attacked the log rates, but we withdrew that part of 
the complaint and offered no testimony on that point and the 
report of the Commission so states. 

“Are you offering any fact not in that case?” asked Mr. Hall. 
Mr. Norman said he was not, except as to the log situation. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Hall. Mr. Townshend then went over 
the situation in the South, insisting, notwithstanding the asser- 
tions of Mr. Osborn, that the southern hardwood people were in 
a deplorable condition. 


REVISED PROGRAM FOR INQUIRY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Railway labor organizations have obtained a place on the 
program to submit such testimony as they desire in the Com- 
mission’s general rate inquiry, February 10 and 11 having been 
assigned to them. Putting them on the program for those days 
made it necessary for the Commission to set forward, by two 
days, the time for hearing testimony on live stock and packing 
house products, petroleum and its products, and the basket as- 
signment “other commodities.” The time now allotted runs to 
and includes February 25. 

Glenn E. Plumb, attorney for the four big brotherhoods, has 
been an almost constant attendant at the hearings, especially 
while the railroad executives were on the stand. He cross- 
examined some of them briefly. Witnesses for shippers, as a 
rule, have been more outspoken about the alleged lack of defla- 
tion in the cost of transportation than have the railroad execu- 
tives. They have called attention to the fact that their labor 
has been deflated while that of the railroads has not, except for 
the 12 per cent reduction of last summer. Steel industry wit- 
nesses, in particular, laid stress on the relative smallness of 
the deflation that has taken place in railroad labor. 

As recast, the program is as follows: 


January 21-23—Ore, furnace materials and iron and steel articles. 

January 24-25—Sand and gravel, brick, lime, cement, gypsum and 
asphalt. 

January 26-27—Lumber and forest products. — 

January 28—Fertilizer and materials, sulphuric acid, phosphate rock. 

January 30-February 4—Testimony of public and shippers as to gen- 
eral aspects of case. 

February 8—Vegetable oil and soap. 

February 9—Grain, flour and agricultural products. 

February 10-11—Railway labor organizations. 

February 15—Canned goods and wholesale groceries. 

February 16-17—Fruits and vegetables. 

February 18—Milk, cream and dairy products. 

February 20—Beverages and beverage containers, waste material. 

February 21-22—Live stock and packing-house products. 

February 23-24—Petroleum and petroleum products. 

February 25—Other commodities. 

Announcement will be made of dates for carriers’ rebuttal evidence 
and for oral argument during but before the hearing is closed. 

While there will be no disposition to limit the presentation of 
relevant testimony, it will be necessary to adhere as nearly as prac- 
ticable to the schedule herein announced. The testimony should be 
confined to outstanding facts. Cross examination of witnesses should 
as nearly as practicable be carried.on in each instance by one counsel. 


The commissioners taking the testimony announced a ten- 
tative program for the week beginning January 30 and ending 
February 4. It gives opportunity to Walker D. Hines, former 
Director-General, to be heard on January 30, and Secretary 
Hoover, February 1. No time limit was set upon them. The 
program is subject to change. As now made up, it is as follows: 


Time alloted. 
s Mf. 
ee ee eres eres January 30, 10 a. m. 
National Industrial Traffic League—Representatives, J. S. 
Burchmore, Luther M. Walter, J. H. Beek................. Bi is0 
The Saint Paul Association—Representative, H. Mueller.....:.. .. 15 
The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce—Representative, Frank 
Be BED cvccsescvecverss ig enid Tin Ciaee ¢:e'e' oi thane) e idle Side c.eie.cog vice 6 ¢ ee 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association..........cccccccccccccccccce ou? ae 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City—Representative, J. H. 
EES inthe a REREE cases 5 be o/eg o Ue e6i sear oe bike EE mae + es vo 0 viGhs « io ae 
The Rochester Chamber of Commerce—Representatives, F. W. 
Ne NR Bie FES SRE RP ESS NY SS a -  a ceive 
Merchants’ Association of New York—Representative, J. C. 
EE hh Mele tad ad 69 e 4 ad og RAs Maks 00 e eh St ea desakeneee oe as, ae 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce—Representative, P. W. Coyle .. 20 
Youngstown Chamber of Commerce—Representative, H. D. 
I ch leet lich ala: Nuirsia-sitd. Seis @ deicstemen Wadler has Eo: iwe. @: kimastew-0% sc BO 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce—Representative, C. E. Childs... .. 15 
East Side Manufacturers’ Association—Representative, R. W. 
ES OIE CERES SG LC ea ee — ae 
Illinois District Traffic League—Representative, R. M. Field... .. 15 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce—Representative 
INL OIE, 0 Bias, SIZES Sais. k dick do cchde's dia Bulb bold ck b-b.0. NE ot EE 
Ohio State Industrial Traffic League; Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce—Representative, F..W. Renshaw..............-.. ote 
Manufacturers” Association of Connecticut..................06- oe ae 


nayoee Consumers’ League—Representative, Mrs. Florence 
ely 


NN ea iin aire eh ee hat Golds kg aln adi dacadaace ee ae -« 980 
The Michigan Traffic League—Representative, Geo. N. Brown. .. 20 
National Confectioners’ Association—Representative, W. C. 
POND? « Sradienbule indiidh <0) Oicpbicenicnsatedsercdeeoes di wibees os 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co.; National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers—Representative, C. G. Hylander ........... aa Sa 
ve gents Potters’ Association—Representative, Charles 
MR athe bic eSO ws o'ub'd boc lO Oy 6s 6s odths 


Associated Industries of New York State, Inc.—Representative, 
Parton Swift 
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Manufacturers’ Association of Bridgeport, Conn.—Representa- 
oe Bre Fe yl ee eee _ 

National Federation of Construction Industries; National Asso- 
ciation of Builders’ Exchanges—Representative, Wm. B. 


ME Silcate has oo FA ISS Sule vo bie INS WES bs Clb vs Meee se coker eeeees 3: 
John Lucas & Co.—Representative, Wm. J. Pitt............... - % 
I hi ios ii ane ois Mines Mlipinka et pidio. enaaiein etic °* aa 
Traffic Service Bureau of Utah—Representative, H. W. Pricket 1 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce...February 1, 10 a. m. ee: 
Transportation Committee of Colorado.............eeeeseeeeeeee 1 
The American Mining Congress—Representatives, Chas. H. 

ee cnn s svc ce cence vasineseecaccern tenes -° 


MG WO CIN eh chale wink cio tce ced t ele cavcetce seston sets -. a 
Southwestern Industrial Traffic League; Texas Industrial Traf- 
fic League; Texas Chamber of Commerce—Representatives, 
wie Gy PE  REMENTT ... s,s 0. 0 0,6:0,0:0 o.d.cre.ge eeecaces 


Board of Railroad _ Commissioners of South Dakota—Repre- 
DOMERR ONG, (eer TM nba Dlacicaie <die-o » disig'sc kc He-Man ood © bialpoidinis -. a 
State regulating bodies—Representative, Mr. Benton............ 2 30 
American Farm Bureau Federation; Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association; National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation; Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association; Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association; U. S. Grain Growers, 
Inc.—Representative, Clifford Thorne ............ccececcecs 2 30 
State Regulating Bodies 
Southern T'raffic League : ; 


Farmers’ National Council—Representative, Benj. C. Marsh... 1 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


“The passing of the holiday season has made possible a new 
test of the extent of the present demand for soft coal,” the 
Geological Survey said in its current coal production report. “In 
the week ended January 14—a full-time week—the market ab 
sorbed a production of 8,268,000 net tons, much larger than any 
since late November. 

“The following statement, furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association, shows the number of cars of soft coal loaded 
daily: Monday, January 9, 27,625; Tuesday, January 10, 27,945; 
Wednesday, January 11, 25,639; Thursday, January 12, 25,679; 
Friday, January 13, 26,320; Saturday, January 14, 19,547. 

“The preliminary telegraphic returns indicate that on Mon- 
day, January 16, 28,800 cars were loaded, and on Tuesday, 27,700, 
The total for the two days—56,500 cars—exceeded loadings on 
the first two days of the week preceding by 930 cars, suggesting 
a further increase in production. 

“Tidewater business at Hampton Roads improved slightly 
after the holiday season. During the week ended January 14 a 
total of 258,593 net tons was handled over the piers at that port. 
This was an increase over the week preceding of 37,845 tons, but 
was 11,829 tons less than in the week before Christmas. Exports 
increased from 18,277 to 31,138 tons, and cargoes destined to New 
England from 156,944 to 173,002 tons. 

“The all-rail movement, to New England changed but little 
during the week ended January 14. Of the 4,101 cars forwarded 
over the Hudson, 1,868 were anthracite and 2,233 were bituminous 
coal. When compared with New Year’s week, increases of 244 
and 280 cars, respectively, are shown. Shipments were, however, 
siightly less than during Christmas week.” 


HOOVER SEES NO COAL RATE REDUCTION 


Secretary Hoover said this week, after conferences with 
members of the Commission, that there was little possibility of 
a reduction in freight rates on coal before April 1. He made 
this statement in connection with a recommendation that the 
public buy coal now. According to officials of the Commission 
no action has ben taken by it with respect to advising the 
railroads and public utilities to.stock up on coal before April 
1 because of the possibility of a miners’ strike. 





LOCOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


The per cent of locomotives out of service for repairs requir- 
ing more than 24 hours on January 1 was 18.7, the total number 


being 12,110, of which 2.689 were passenger, 7,240 freight, and . 


2,181 switching locomotives, according to the semi-monthly 
bulletin of the American Railway Association just issued. The 
number for repairs requiring less than 24 hours was 3,278, or 5.1 
per cent, made up of 829 passenger, 1,616 freight, and 828 switch- 
ing locomotives. 

The total number on line was 64,742, of which 14,612 were 
passenger, 35,962 freight, and 14,168 switching locomotives. The 
total number of serviceable locomotives was 49,359, made up of 
11,084 passenger, 27,151 freight, and 11,124 switching locomotives. 
The number of serviceable locomotives stored was 7,183, made 
up of 737 passenger, 4,994 freight, and 1,452 switching locomo- 
tives. 


LEHIGH VALLEY ISSUES BOOKLET 


The story of how 10,000 freight shipments are handled every 
day is interestingly told in a booklet now being distributed by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. It is a description of ‘““Manchester 
Transfer,” described as “the most modern and best equipped 
transfer in existence.” The pamphlet, which is illustrated with 
views of the transfer and a map showing Lehigh Valley facilities 
in New York Harbor, outlines for freight shippers the service 
performed by the Lehigh Valley in handling freight, both car- 
load and less-than-carload, between New York and other eastern 
points and all the large producing centers of the West. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“No country is so dependent upon railroad transportation as 
is the United States,” said President Harding in his address, 
at the opening session of the agricultural conference this week. 
“The irregular coast lines of Europe, its numerous indenting 
arms of the sea, as well as its great river system, afford that 
continent exceptional water transportation. The vast continental 
area of the United States is quite differently situated, its greater 
dependence upon railroad transportation being attested by its 
possession of near one-half the railroad mileage of the world, 
and even this is not adequate. The inevitable expansion of 
population will enormously increase the burden upon our trans- 
portation facilities, and proper forethought must dictate the 
present adoption of wise and far-seeing policies in dealing with 
transportation. 

“If broad-visioned statesmanship shall establish funda- 
mentally sound policies toward transportation, the present crisis 
will one day be regarded as a piece of good fortune to the nation. 
To this time railroad construction, financing, and operation have 
peen unscientific and devoid of proper consideration for the 
wider concerns of the community. To say this is simply to ad- 
mit a fact which applies to practically every railroad system in 
the world. It is as true regarding the railroads of Canada and 
Great Britain as it is in reference to those of the United States. 
It is equally applicable to the railways of continental Europe, 
in whose development considerations of political and military 
availability have too far overweighed economic usefulness. In 
America we have too long neglected our waterways. We need 
a practical development of water resources for both transporta- 
tion and power. A large share of railway tonnage is coal for 
railroad fuel. The experience of railway electrification demon- 
strates the possibility of reducing this waste and increasing 
efficiency. We may well begin very soon to consider plans to 
electrify our railroads. If such a suggestion seems to involve 
inordinate demands upon our financial and industrial power, it 
may be replied that three generations ago the suggestion of 
building 260,000 miles of railways in this country would have 
been scouted as a financial and industrial impossibility. Water- 
way improvement represents not only the possibility of expand- 
ing our transportation system, but also of producing hydro- 
electric power for its operation and for the activities of widely 
diffused industry. 

“T have spoken of the advantage which Europe enjoys because 
of its access to the sea, the cheapest and surest transportation 
facility. In our own country is presented one of the world’s 
most attractive opportunities for extension of the seaways many 
hundred miles inland. The heart of the continent, with its vast 
resources in both agriculture and industry, would be brought in 
communication with all the ocean routes by the execution of 
the St. Lawrence waterway project. To enable ocean-going ves- 
sels to have access to all the ports of the Great Lakes would 
have a most stimulating effect upon the industrial life of the 
continent’s interior. The feasibility of the project ‘is unques- 
tioned, and its cost, compared with some other great engineering 
works, would be small. Disorganized and prostrate, the nations 
of central Europe are even now setting their hands to the de- 
velopment of a great continental waterway, which, connecting 
the Rhine and Danube, will bring water transportation from the 
Black to the North Sea, from Mediterranean to Baltic. If na- 
tionalist prejudice and economic difficulties can be overcome by 
Europe, they certainly should not be formidable obstacles to 
an achievement less expensive and giving promise of yet greater 
advantages to the peoples of North America. Not only would 
the cost of transportation be greatly reduced, but a vast popula- 
tion would be brought overnight in immediate touch with the 
markets of the entire world.” 

Representatives of the railroads invited as delegates to the 
conference are M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association; C. H. Markham, 
president of the Illinois Central; J. E. Gorman, president of the 
Rock Island, and T. C. Powell, vice-president of the Erie. 

The conference’s committee on railway transportation is 
headed by L. D. Sweet of Colorado, chairman, and Dr. Julius H. 
Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, secre- 
tary. The other members of the committee are: F. John Edward, 
Fla., Clifford Thorne, Ill., W. M. Burlingame, Mont., W. T. White, 
N. Y., R. G. Phillips, N. Y., Wm. Pohlman, Ore., A. H. Jenkins, 
Pa., Sam Cowan, Tex., John L. Jordan, Wyo., C. H. MacDowell, 
Ill., C. J. Osborn, Neb., F. R. Todd, Ill., Howard Leonard, Iil., 
T. C. Powell, N. Y., E. E. Clark, D. C., I. H. Kent, Nev., W. L. 
Wagner, Ill., M. J. Gormley, D. C., C. O. Rane, Mo., R. M. Gunn, 
Ia., Ed O’Neal, Ala., and Martin Amorous, Ga. 

The committee on water transportation fellows: chairman, 
J. R. Howard, Ia., secretary, Max Lorenz, L. EB. Potter, Minn., 
E. B. Pommerening, Wis., A. D. Lasker, D. C., Bird M. Robin- 
son, D. C., J. C. Chase, Fla., Peter G. Ten Eyck, Wash., Fred 
Heiskell, Ark., E. E. Frizell, Kan., and Milo D. Campbell, Mich. 

The committee on highway transportation follows: chair- 
man, W. H. Walker, Cal., secretary, W. C. Markham; C. M. Bab- 
cock, Minn., R. D. Chapin, Mich., Wayne Dinsmore, IIl., H. S. 
Firestone, Ohio., Dwight B. Heard, Ariz., Gray Silver, W. Va., 
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O. G. Smith, Neb., Harry H. Billamy, D. C., Mrs. Frank M. 
Black, Pa., Geo. C. Conn, Mich., James E. Gorman, IIl., and O. 
Stickney, Nev. 

H. J. Waters of Missouri, was selected chairman of the trans- 
portation committee, of which the committees named above are 
subcommittees. 

The subcommittees of the committee on cost, prices, and re- 
adjustments of the National Agricultural Conference reached the 
conclusion that freight rates are too high and that industrial 
wages are out of line. 

“The government rate and wage making bodies for railways 
are too far apart, the committeemen held, and expressed them- 
selves as standing solidly in forcing a readjustment of railway 
wages,” said a statement issued by the conference. “They be- 
lieve they represent the sentiment of the farmers of the coun- 
try as a whole in favoring the readjustment.” 

The transportation committee issued the following statement: 

The subcommittee on railways of the transportation committee 
discussed the problem of the safety of railway and highway crossings 
and will make a resolution urging that more attention be given to 
eliminating the danger to life and property that results from unpro- 
tected crossings. The committee discussed highways as an inter- 
state problem and the question of continued federal support. They 
recognized the importance of railways and waterways and their rela- 
tion to highways and called attention to the need for better co-ordi- 
nation for economy and for expediting transportation. The motor 
truck was considered as an important new development in the 
handling of short hauls to save congestion at terminals. It was 
suggested that since the motor truck has become such a large factor 
there is an increased need for co-ordinating the three principal means 
of getting products to market. 

Considerable difference of opinion has developed in the sub-com- 
mittees on waterways and railways. The former has been devoting 
much of its discussions to the St. Lawrence seaway proposal, strong 
opposition being evidenced by the New York interests. In the rail- 
way sub-committee the principal problem discussed and the chief 
snag encountered has been the question of freight rates. 


ASKS RELIEF FOR FARMERS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Swanson of Virginia, in a speech in the Senate on 
the condition of agriculture and farmers, said no effective or 
lasting relief could come to the farmers until they were pro- 
vided with a cheaper and better system of transportation. 

“It is useless to disguise the fact that much of the present 
depression in agriculture and industry is due to excessive freight 
rates now paid to our railroads for the transportation of farm 
and other products to the markets,” said he. “Freight rates for 
farm products have increased on an average of 80 per cent since 
1913. The increase in rates on live stock is much greater than 
this.” 

Excessive freight rates, he said, have permitted foreigners, 
who have cheap water transportation, to drive American farmers 
out of markets of cities on the seaboard. He said that was espe- 
cially true of the shipments of farm products from South Amer- 
ica. He said the recent reductions in rates on agricultural 
products was a step in the right direction, but that further reduc- 
tions should be made. 

“The misfortunes of the railroads have come largely from 
“Their improvement will 
not come until improvement in agriculture occurs.” 

High freight rates to the port of shipment, he continued, 
prevent the American farmer from competing in foreign markets, 
and that this resulted in further depression in agriculture. 

“I am satisfied,” said he, “that high freight rates have been 
one of the causes that have largely contributed to a great 
reduction in our foreign commerce and exports. Freight rates 
must be promptly reduced.” 

Mr. Swanson also urged development of highways and im- 
provement of the parcel post for the benefit of the farmers. 


SHIPMENTS OF HAY 


“The recent freight rate reductions apparently have had 
but little effect upon the movement of hay and receipts were 
again light, except at Kansas City, where they were three times 
larger than those of the previous week,” the Department of “Agri- 
culture said this week, in a review of the hay market situation 
for the week ended January 14. “The receipts of hay in car- 
loads at several of the principal markets, for the weeks ended 
January 7 and 14, 1922, and January 15, 1921, are shown in the 
following table: 





922. 1921 

Cities. Jan, 14 Jan. 7. Jan. 15 
MIN, 52 hac sino: occa bp chbia do ike Sab nm ae alee 8 93 
New York 71 192 188 
Pittsburgh 3 1 109 
Cincinnati 120 56 174 
NERY See, cteelie le ga sinate gees gel 349 SC 179 368 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. ....<ccsscoscocccves 80 74 131 
DT UE "=... 0 wo cc apse ub. se ek coker ee eee 693 214 744 
EI, ONE (o. <0 ce ceck ba nap ceeetobereenasbnee 110 45 52 
Re ID 5 Sain wer eec sdqueakenaites iced 65 44 71 


VALUE OF D. & S. C. RAILROAD 
In tentative valuation report on the property of the Dur- 
ham & South Carolina Railroad Company, as of June $0, 1917, 
the Commission has fixed a final value on the property of 
$460,796. 
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LA FOLLETTE ANSWERS HOWARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, this week made public 
his reply to the letter sent him by J. R. Howard, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, relative to the “secret 
conference” held at the Racquet Club in Washington, Decem- 
ber 9, 1921. The senator had printed in the Congressional 
Record of January 23 a copy of the memorandum of the meet- 
ing, which was published in The Traffic World. In his letter 
Senator La Follette said in part, quotations from the memo- 
randum referred to being omitted: 


I wish to assure you that the statements which I made in the 
Senate on December 22, with regard to the meeting held on December 
9 between representatives of the railroads and other great interests 
and the representatives of some of the agricultural associations, were 
made without any desire or purpose to injure the organization which 
you have the honor to represent, or any other agricultural organiza- 
tion, or to embarrass them in attaining ‘the objects for which they 
were created. My only purpose was to inform the American people 
regarding what I conceived to be a plan to perpetuate the iniquitous 
guarantee provisions of the Esch-Cummins law; to validate as a basis 
for rate-making, the inflated and watered capitalization of the rail- 
roads; and in effect to continue permanently the present impotence 
of the state railroad commissions. 

Nor were my statements made except after the most careful con- 
sideration and examination of substantial evidence regarding what 
transpired at the meeting of December 9 in the Racquet Club. Since 
that time there has come into my possession a complete copy of the 
mimeographed proceedings of that conference, giving an authentic 
account of everything that occurred, together with a copy of the report 
presented to that conference by Mr. W. W. Atterbury, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as chairman of the special committee 
of railroad executives, outlining ‘‘concrete steps of co-operation’ be- 
tween the railroads and the business and agricultural interests. In 
the second paragraph of your letter you state: 

“IT want to assure you that no secret conferences have been held, 
nor any working agreements reached which are not entirely in har- 
mony with the adopted resolutions of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation.”’ 

Fy to this unequivocal declaration that I wish first to address 
myself. 

I am at a loss to understand what you mean by a “secret confer- 
ence,”’ if the conference held at the Racquet Club on December 9 was 
not secret. I have before me the proceedings of that conference, and 
I find on Page 6 the following statement: 

“The question was then raised as to what public statement, if 
any, should be made with respect. to the organization and operation 
of this conference. Upon motion thereafter duly made and seconded, 
Mr. Emery was authorized and directed to make, in his discretion, a 
public statement with respect to the organization of the Committee 
and the progress of their conference.”’ 

In other words, organization of the committee and the proceedings 
of the conference were so carefully guarded that Mr. Emery, counsel 
for the National Association of Manufacturers, who became notorious 
through the Mulhall exposures, disclosed by the Senate lobby investi- 
gation, was alone authorized to make any statement regarding it. 
You will note further that it was not obligatory for Mr. Emery to give 
all the facts to the newspapers but that this entire matter of letting 
the public know anything about what had transpired was put entirely 
in Mr. Emery’s ‘‘discretion.”’ 

Mr. Emery exercised his discretion so completely that it was not 
until December 18, nine days after the conference, that the public 
learned anything about it, or even learned that a conference had 
peen held, and then only from a copyrighted article in the Washington 

ost. 

This, it may be noted, was the first statement published regarding 
a conference held nine days before. 

So far as I have been able to discover, Mr. Emery has never issued 
any public statement as to the proceedings of the conference. 

If this was not a secret meeting, why was it held at the Racquet 
Club, one of the most exclusive clubs in Washington? Why were 
newspaper reporters not present, why was all news withheld for 
at least nine days, and why was the control of all publicity regarding 
it placed in the ‘‘discretion’’ of the counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers? 

You state that no working agreements were reached which are not 
entirely in harmony with the adopted resolutions of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

I have before me a report of the resolution adopted by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation at its third annual convention at At- 
lanta, Georgia, November 23, 1921, as printed in the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. of November 24. One clause of this resolution reads: 

“We denounce the principle of guaranteeing income upon fixed 
valuation to the railroads of the United States, and ask the repeal of 
Section 15a, Esch-Cummins law.” 

This resolution is explicit and unequivocally denounces the entire 
principle of guaranteeing railroad incomes upon fixed valuation, and 
not simply any particular rate or rates of guarantee. It also demands 
_the reapeal of Section 15a, which consists of eighteen (18) paragraphs, 
and covers the whole question of fixing railroad rates on the principle 
of guaranteeing income upon ‘fixed valuation.’’ You state, on Page 
3 of your letter: 

‘“‘Without discussing the details of the conference, which was en- 
tirely informal, but, as I understand it, open to anybody who might 
have cared to attend, the farmer’s demand for the repeal of the guar- 
antee clauses of Section 15a was in substance acceded to.”’ 

Without commenting upon this statement, except to call your at- 
tention to the fact.that the resolution of the federation called for the 
repeal of Seetion 15a, in its entirety, and not merely the proviso of 
the guarantee clauses of that section, I will let the proceedings of the 
conference speak for themselves. * * * 

In other words, the representatives of the farm organizations 
agreed that they did not desire to amend Section 15a ‘‘in any particu- 
lar’’ except to remove a proviso which was due to expire by its own 
limitation on March 1, 1922. They agreed to strike out seven lines in 
the third paragraph of Section 15a, and to leave standing all the rest 
of the eighteen (18) paragraphs, comprising approximately 215 lines, 
the repeal of every line of which had been directed by the convention 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation less than three weeks 
previous. 

Furthermore, the conference had already been informed at the 
morning session by Gen. W. W. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania, that 
the railroads did not care if this proviso was struck out. 7” 

The agreement reached between the farm representatives and the 
railroad executives at lunch, therefore, represented an abandonment of 
everything substantial called for by the resolution of the federation 
and acceptance of the elimination of the only clause of Section l5a 
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which the railroads were willing to have stricken out, because ag 
General Atterbury stated, there was ‘‘nothing to be gained by a repea] 
of res proviso which will automatically expire in less than threg 
months.” 

Another clause of the resolution adopted by your Federation at the 
Atlanta convention on November 23, 1921, was: 

‘“‘We urge that Congress restore full rights of railroad commission. 
ers as existed before the war.” 

The plain intent of this resolution was to restore all the powers 
of the state railroad commissions, including the power to fix intrastate 
rates, control car service, and generally regulate all the intrastate 
activities of the railroads. These powers were curtailed and the 
authority of the state railroad commissions was virtually destroyed 
by the Esch-Cummins law, as construed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Section 6 of the Capper bill was drafted with the specific 
purpose of restoring all of these powers. * * * 

You state in your letter, Page 3: 

_ “Many of us were not sufficiently familiar with this bill and other 
bills to commit ourselves regarding any phraseology, which matter 
was referred to a committee consisting, as I recall it, of T. C. Atke- 
son, representing the Grange; Gray Silver, Washington representative 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and James A. Emery, sec- 
retary of the National Manufacturers’ Association.” 

This does not seem to be in accord with the minutes of the con- 
ference, which state: 

“General Atterbury’s committee accepted this compromise, with 
the understanding that the General Counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives would get in touch with Mr. Gray Silver, Legisla- 
tive Agent of the American Farm Bureau Federation; Dr. T. C. Atke- 
son. Secretary of the National Grange, and Mr. James A. Emery, in 
order to arrive at a revision of the Capper bill along the lines above 
indicated.”’ 

I assume that your failure to state that an understanding was 
entered into whereby the general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives was to have a prominent part in redrafting the 
Capper bill was an inadvertent omission, but it seems to me that it 
was an omission of great importance. 

You also failed to state what is disclosed by the minutes of the 
conference that: 

“It was moved, seconded, and carried, that the report be approved, 
and when an agreement has ‘been finally reached between those ap- 
pointed to redraft the bill, this conference shall support the bill as 
= and give whatever aid it can in securing the passage of the 
pill. 

This was an agreement, formally approved and adopted, binding 
the representatives of the farm organizations to participate with the 
general counsel of the Association of Railway Executives and the 
counsel for the National Association of Manufacturers in a revision of 
the Capper bill. They were further pledged by this resolution to 
use all their powers to pass the revised bill in its mutilated form, 
which would have the effect for years to come of preventing any 
further revision of the vicious guarantee clauses of the transportation 
act, and result in permanently depriving the state railroad commis- 
sions of effective authority over intrastate transportation. 

_ Your letter states that this conference between the representa- 
tives of the railroads, the large business interests, and agriculture was 
of an informal and casual nature. The minutes, however, reveal that 
it is a going concern, as is shown by the notation at the close of the 
minutes: 7 

“There being no further business, the meeting adjourned, subject 
° ng call of the Executive Committee.’’ In closing your letter you 
state: 

: “I regret that you were misinformed regarding this meeting. It 
is unfortunate both for you as well as agricultural interests that 
ag a indicating secrecy and collusion should have been made 

y you. 
> That I have not been misinformed is attested by the fact that my 
information is confirmed by the authentic minutes of the conference. 

I note your statement that “It is unfortunate for you * * * 

that statements indicating secrecy and collusion should have been 
made by you.”’ 
' This consideration, affecting as it does only my personal fortunes, 
is one which during my entire public career I have refused to take into 
account wherever the public interest was involved and where the evi- 
dence was as overwhelming as in this case. I could not, in good 
conscience and in conformity with my obligations as a Senator of the 
United States, withhold from the American people information 
regarding a matter of such vast importance to their welfare. 


‘MEATS, FARIBAULT TO EAST 


Reparation amounting to $856 was sought by the complain- 
ants in No. 13201, Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. Director-General, hear- 
ing on which was held before Examiner Keeler in Chicago, 
January 20, on 48 cars of fresh meats and packing-house prod- 
ucts, shipped from Faribault, Minn., to Rockford and Chicago, 
Ill., and-destinations east thereof, in January and February, 1920. 
The complaint arose out of the refusal of the Director-General 
immediately to publish rates from Faribault on these products 
the same as those in effect from South St. Paul and Albert Lea, 
between which points it was located, when the packing company 
applied for them late in 1919. R. R. Hargis, assistant traffic 
manager. for Wilson & Co., said the application was made as 
soon as it became apparent that his company would have to 
lease storage space at Faribault. The rates, however, did not 
go into effect until February 29, 1920, before which time the 
48 cars involved had moved. The rates complained of were 
25 cents on both classes of meats to Chicago, and the same rate 
used aS a proportional on traffic destined beyond. The rates 
claimed and as subsequently established were 22.5 cents on 
fresh meats and 20 cents on packing-house products. 

Representatives of the Director-General claimed that the 
complainants had not shown the rates to be unreasonable. The 
special services in the way of refrigerator cars and expedited 
service, as well as the long empty haul required on this class 
of traffic, were mentioned as reasons why the reparation should 
not be allowed. 


“SOUTHERN RAILWAY CERTIFICATES SOLD 


The sale of $5,946,000 of Southern Railway equipment trust 
certificates to the Guaranty Company of New York was 4an- 
nounced by the Director-General of Railroads this week. 
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CUMMINS INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Walker D. Hines, former Director General of Railroads, 
appearing before the Senate interstate commerce committee at 
the request of the committee, January 24, began a defense of 
the government’s operation of the railroads during federal 
control and replied to many of the charges made against gov- 
ernment operation. The appearance of Mr. Hines marked 
the resumption of the Cummins investigation of the railroad 
situation which was begun last May under Senate Resolution 23. 

Mr. Hines said he felt great pride in what was accomplished, 


. particularly in view of the exceptional difficulties after the ar- 


mistice, such as the diminution in morale; the loss of many 
of the most experienced railroad men in the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, such as Messrs. Carl Gray, R. S. Lovett, A. H. Smith, 
and C. H. Markham, and the impossibility at that late date to 
obtain other men of equal experience; the violent fluctuations 
in business on account of the slump in the first six months of 
1919, and the nation-wide coal strike in the last two months, 
and the tendency to let down in morale as the change of control 
approached. 


He said that, compared with 1916 and 1917, the year 1919 
made a far more favorable showing as to car shortages, not- 
withstanding that in September and October, 1919, the busi- 
ness had been exceedingly heavy, and was also more favorable 
as to the number of passenger train car miles and freight 
train car miles per locomotive mile, also as to passenger miles 
per passenger train mile, and also as to revenue ton miles per 
locomotive mile or per freight train mile. He said 1919 was 
also more favorable than 1920 in all these respects except reve- 
nue ton miles per freight train mile, and in this respect also 
1919 was more favorable than 1920 in the only two fairly com- 
parable months—September and October. He said that contrary 
to many representations the car miles per day in 1919 had made 
an exceedingly favorable showing for the only months where 
comparison was fair, and that for practically all the months 
of 1919 the showing was better than in 1921; that the year 1919 
made a better showing than any of the preceding three years in 
— of fuel, and also compared most favorably 
wit ; 


He called attention to the fact that in 1920 the transporta- 
tion results obtained and been greatly applauded and also men- 
tioned that they had not been exclusively through the action of 
the railroad companies, but that the railroad executives had 
had to appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission for its 
aid through unifying anew certain phases of transportation. 
He said that during federal contral the railroads were operated 
by the same practical railroad men who operated them before 
and since federal control and that these operations were under 
the direction of seven regional directors who were among the 
most eminent railroad men in the country. 


He referred to the annual reports of these regional direc- 
tors, and claimed that the quotations he made from the reports 
of these regional directors for 1918 and 1919, showed a vigilant 
and efficient performance of the public service and a satisfac- 
tory handling of the business under peculiarly difficult condi- 
tions. He mentioned specially the attention to insuring the 
scheduled performance of passenger trains, the handling of live 
stock, oil, and packing house products, etc., improvement in the 
freight claim situation, in fuel economies and in the methods of 
the stores’ departments handling materials and supplies. He 
claimed these reports suggested the exceptional degree of initi- 
ative and energy displayed by the able railroad men who were 
charged with seeing to the adequate performance of the public 
service. He emphasized that such evidence had the advantage 
of viewing the whole situation and that no adequate idea could 
be obtained of the results by paying attention simply to extreme 
cases which could not reflect the general average of results 
achieved. He stated that each railroad was operated by 
a federal manager under general supervision of a regional di- 
rector, and that such federal manager was an experienced rail- 
road man who had generally been either president, operating 
vice-president or general manager of the same railroad prior 
to federal control, and had since returned to the same or a 
Similiar position; and that these federal managers were ex- 
pected to operate according to established railroad practices 
subject to the direction of regional directors, and subject to 
the policies of the central administration. He said that these 
federal managers were absolutely free to select and change 
their subordinate officers, just as under private control. 


. Mr. Hines then took up the question of efficiency of railroad 
abor. He said the true basis of comparison was the number 
of man hours paid for, since the change to the eight-hour day 
a comparison of the number of employees misleading and 
pose the traffic units of service per man hour had increased 
+ so to 1915 to 96 in 1917 and 1918 and to 100 in 1919, thus 
at more traffic units per man hour than ever before.’ He 
ie ed that with this start the result had been even better in 

20 when 101 traffic units were realized for each man hour 
paid for. He suggested that 1921 ought to show even better 
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results especially since increased efficiency was to be expected 
as unemployment increased. 


Maintenance Work During Federal Control 


The allegations that the railroads were turned back in an 
under-maintained and broken-down condition were next dis- 
cussed. Mr. Hines said this was a fiction representing extraor- 
dinary distortion of the facts and that if such conditions had 
existed, the regional directors would have been the first to 
know it and to comment upon it. He said their reports could 
be searched in vain for anything indicating a broken-down condi- 
tion of the properties, but on the contrary, they showed the 
properties had been substantially maintained, except for some 
shortage of rails, ties and ballast upon some of the railroads. 

He then said that the critics of the Railroad Administra- 
tion’s maintenance policy seemed to take the remarkable posi- 
tion that the Railroad Administration ought not to place any 
limitations upon the amount of maintenance, although every 
railroad company makes it the policy to limit its officers strictly 
in the amount of maintenance. Mr. Hines said it was indispens- 
able to have a limitation to protect the government and that the 
Railroad Administration had adopted the perfectly proper limi- 
tation that the amount of maintenance should correspond rea- 
sonably with the government’s contract obligations, except in 
circumstances where still more maintenance was necessary for 
safety, or in order to do the business satisfactorily. 

Taking up equipment specifically, Mr. Hines said that the 
railroad executives seemed to take as a starting point the idea 
that their equipment was in an ideal condition at the beginning 
of federal control, but he said this was wholly wrong. 

He quoted from the testimony of President Rea, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the rate advance case in 1917, in which 
he said Mr. Rea said that it had been impossible to maintain 
passenger car equipment, that freight cars had been in service 
so continuously that comparatively little general repair work 
had been done and a great many cars were in need of general 
repairs, but had been kept in service by patching and that on 
account of insufficient and inefficient labor the locomotives were 
improperly prepared for road service and would break down en 
route, and that the Pennsylvania railroad system like the 
eastern carriers as a whole, was in a situation where it had 
had to curtail maintenance. 

Mr. Hines also stated that Carl R. Gray, now president 
of the Union Pacific, transmitted with his report for 1918 as 
director of the division of operations in the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, a report'from his mechanical department, and this 
report stated that one of the prime reasons why the government 
had to take possession of the railroads was the generally bad 
condition of locomotives and cars, which had reached such a 
point that repair tracks and terminals were blocked and con- 
gested with bad order cars and shops and roundhouses were so 
crowded with locomotives that proper facilities for maintaining 
locomotives were no longer available and that in addition there 
was failure of shippers to unload cars which needed repairs, and 
that as a result the mechanical departments were unable to 
cope with the situation. 

Mr. Hines said that by reason of the bad condition of 
equipment at the beginning of federal control and by reason 
of the heavy use to which it had to be subjected during the 
war the shops had been worked from 60 to 70 hours per week 
until after the armistice, but were then reduced to eight hours 
per week; that in the spring of 1919 the federal managers on 
account of the slump in business had reduced the shop hours 
and forces to some extent and that the number of bad order 
cars considerably increased; and that, on this account, in June 
instructions were issued to all the regional directors to restore 
all car repair forces to eight hours and in August instructions 
were issued to increase the car repair forces to nine hours, and 
in September these instructions were reiterated together with 
the direction that even if car repairs were low on a particular 
road it should work on repairs to cars from other railroads 
when feasible. i 

Mr. Hines said that although it was believed that in view 
of the bad condition of equipment at the beginning of federal 
control and the heavy expenditures upon it, the government had 
substantially over-maintained the equipment, yet in order to 
handle the business an extensive maintenance program was 
carried on; but that naturally under such circumstances the 
government wished the maintenance put on equipment which 
it could use, and hence various instructions were issued to 
give the preference to repairs which could be made promptly 
so that the equipment could be speedily put in service in order 
to meet the heavy business that developed in midsummer and 
the fall. Ty) x 

Mr. Hines contradicted a statement of Daniel Willard to 
the effect that the Railroad Administration had ordered a change 
in the standard of what made a bad order car. Mr. Hines said 
that, on the contrary, the tests of inspection were probably more 
strict during federal control than prior thereto, and in substan- 
tiation of this position he quoted from a memorandum prepared 
in November, 1919, by Mr. Tatum, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
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but who during the war was in the mechanical department of 
the Railroad Administration, to the effect that standards of 
inspection were higher during federal control than prior thereto. 
Mr. Hines also said that in the rate investigation before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1917 Mr. Willard had 
shown that under private management the railroad companies 
were given preference to repairs which could speedily be made, 
in order to get cars quickly back into service rather than to 
make heavy repairs, and said this was precisely what Mr. Wil- 
lard was attempting to’ condemn the railroad administration 
for doing. 

Mr, Hines said that the effect of his advices at the end 
of federal control was that at that time locomotives were in 
distinctly better condition than at the beginning and that the 
condition of freight cars would compare favorably with the 
condition at the beginning. He emphasized that it must be 
remembered that both locomotives and freight cars were, gen- 
erally speaking, in an exceedingly poor condition at the begin- 
ning of federal control and in a poorer condition in fact than 
was indicated by statistics since the congestion and exceedingly 
abnormal conditions kept both locomotives and cars from being 
classed as needing repairs when they really ought to have been 
so classed. 

Mr. Hines also pointed out that within four months after 
the return to private control and without any marked improve- 
ment in the condition of locomotives or cars as compared with 
the end of federal control, the railroads began to handle the 
greatest volume of business that they had handled at any time, 
doing this under the direction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and said that such very heavy performance would 
have been impossible if the equipment had been in the hopeless 
condition which was implied by the extreme criticisms which 
some railroad executives had offered. 

As to maintenance of way and structures, Mr. Hines ex- 
plained that careful studies were made so as to enable the gov: 
ernment to contro] the maintenance according to its contract 
obligation. He pointed out that the complaints offered to the 
limitations placed on maintenance rested necessarily on the 
untenable position that the government should have left the 
maintenance at the unlimited discretion of the regional directors 
and federal managers. He said that aside from a temporary 
limitation for the month of June, which was designed to get 
control of the situation, the limitation was simply to conform 
to the contract obligation. He maintained, however, that in 
doubtful cases it was better to fall somewhat short of the 
contract obligation rather than to exceed it, because the con- 
tract expressly gave the corporation a claim: for the shortage 
and did not expressly give the government a correspondingly 
clear claim for the excess. He indicated that there had been 
some shortage as to rail, crossties and ballast on some railroads, 
although this has been greatly exaggerated in general discussion, 
because the extreme cases were discussed and were erroneously 
; assumed to apply to the entire country. He said these shortages 
could be computed and considered in the settlement. 

He said that the notion that the railroads were broken down 
was wholly contrary to the facts and to the reports of the 
regional directors, and was shown to be false by the phenomenal 
traffic which was successfully handled in 1920 with the assist- 
ance of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Hines also said that it was a mistake to assume that 
the railroads were in satisfactory condition at the beginning 
of federal control and quoted from the testimony of Presidents 
Rea and Willard before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1917 to show that there was substantial deferred mainte 
nance, that labor was less efficient, with a much greater turn- 
over, and that the track and buildings were below normal and 
proper maintenance. 


Administration’s Labor Policies 


Mr. Hines concluded his direct statement to the committee 
at the afternoon session of January 24. 

“T will turn now,” said Mr. Hines, “to the labor policies of 
the Railroad Administration. Critics of these policies neces: 
sarily imply that these should have been left as they were 
before the war, but this was impossible because wages were 
known to be low and relations between managements and em- 
ployes were decidedly strained and getting more so. The Rail- 
road Administration was called upon to assume responsibility 
and to unify control and it had to adopt a policy. The critics 
offer no policy except the impossible one of leaving things as 
they were.” 

Mr. Hines characterized as “extraordinary” the apparent 
position of various critics that the railroad managers should 
have continued to have the final say as to all questions of dis. 
cipline. He said the government could not tell the employes 
they must not strike because conditions had changed and they 
were working for the government and at the same time leave 
them subject to the same railroad managers without any super- 
vision whatever by the government. 

He said the necessity for government supervision was 80 
obvious that the practical railroad men in the railroad adminis- 
tration promptly sanctioned the creation of the boards of ad- 
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justment and these were created by agreements between y 
regional directors and the representatives of organized 


tioD aot 
The agreements covering the boards of adjustment Nos. 1 of t 


























dealing respectively with the train and engine men and yy tenance t 
the shop crafts, was signed by Regional Directors Smith, aj tat ©° * 
ton and Markham, and the agreement covering Board No eritics ely 
dealing with the telegraphers, railway clerks, maintenaneg relativ a 
way employes and the switchmen’s union, were signed by by "7 
seven of the regional directors. Mr. Hines said he underst, 1919. a 
all these agreements had the approval of Mr. Gray, director mations 
the division of operations, and now president of the Up; No. a 
Pacific. T t 
Mr. Hines said that he had never heard any suggest d A 3 
that any better method could have been selected for the g class! * 
charge by the government of its responsibility in this matimm ‘rove 
than the method provided by these agreements entered into ogee 
the regional directors. He also said he believed these agra) job ; a 
ments constituted an important and beneficial precedent in dey tiona 1 
ing with the railroad labor problems of the country and thy a th 
this was true whether such boards of adjustment in the futyy effec 
were local or national. eat 
Proceeding with questions as to wages and working cong a " 
tions, Mr. Hines said that in the latter part of federal contr holi te 
there had been much criticism of the excessive general leyim ‘@ “th 
of railroad wages and of the excessive number of railroad em with t 
ployes, but after the return to private control, the Labor Boay _ 
had shown that the general level of wages during federal em He 
trol was not excessive by approving a further increase of oygme ments | 
$600,000,000 per year and the railroad executives had showm this be 
that the number of employes was not due to political consider, includi! 
tions, because of 1920 they increased the number of employ Railwa 
by 118,000, and it then came to be more clearly realized that thy sume 


em aD 
other | 
the né 


Director-General was right in explaining the increase in th 
number of employes was due to the eight-hour day and did no 
mean that the railroads had to pay for an increased number of 


hours. bearin 

Mr. Hines said that numerous comments had been mate in 192 
upon specific instances of excessive pay and said no doubt questi 
among nearly two million employes there would be a consider piece 
able number of cases of this sort, but that these cases were nif 4 Se 
typical, and it was precisely their extreme character whith vision 
had caused them to be so widely discussed. He said that mmm been 
estimate had been made to show what percentage such case force 
amounted to of the total labor cost, but he believed it wa as a 


negligible, although naturally such cases should and doubtless N 
will be readjusted by rearrangement of work, if necessary, 


Taking up the national agreement with the shopcrafts, 
which was signed September 20, 1919, and made effective Octo 
ber 20, Mr. Hines said there were numerous important miscor 
ceptions tending to confuse the committee, particularly the 10 


prince 
change in classification. . code 

Mr. Hines said when he became Director-General in 19]! panie 
there was pronounced unrest on the part of railroad labor and engil 
all other labor, both on account of the continued increase in the He e 
cost of living and on account of disparities between railroad labor tive 
and other labor and between different classes of railroad labor. in ef 
He said that “we were in a vicious upward spiral where every reco! 
increase in wages, rates or prices tended to increase the cost tion: 
of living, and create new demands,” and he decided to do all i quer 
his power to keep railroad wages and rates on their existing visic 
level and that consequently he declined to make any genefal who 
increase in wages, but that at the same time the numerous com- labo 
plaints as to inequalities could not be ignored and he indicated Mr. 
he would correct inequalities and he also decided it was ret mis. 
sonable to express in the form of agreements for the period of rail 
federal operation the rules and working conditions which the me! 
government was willing to adopt. 

He said that in his opinion this course involved far less cost oth 
than would have been involved in a general increase in wages the 
and that from all the information then before him, he believed sen 
it was the course most in the interest of the public and was hay 
just and reasonable from the standpoint of labor, since general hal 
wage increases would simply have stimulated the increase it em 
the cost of living and would have made the day of readjustment alr 
more difficult than ever, and since he believed a reasonable th 
delay would avert the increase through the cost of living coming He 
down—which would be a solution far more in the interest of the aft 
public and of labor. ice 

Before discussing specifically the national agreements, Mr. za 
Hines spoke of an incident in February, 1920, bearing on the fo 
labor situation. He said he then explained to the railroad er tr 
ecutives the acute character of the labor situation which would he 
confront them on return to private control, and the danger that th 
the regular labor leaders would lose their control oyer theif H 
organizations, and he suggested the advisability of considering al 
entering into agreements for boards of adjustment in order to li 
strengthen the hands of the leaders in controlling the situation 
through the: difficult crisis which was impending, especially with b 
a view to avoiding extensive unauthorized strikes. Mr. Hine 1 
added that he did not understand any such action was taken. } 

National Agreements Discussed 
] 
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tion that this national agreement accounted for a very large 

of the heavy increase of $345,000,000 in the cost of main- 
tenance of equipment in 1920 as compared with 1919. He said 
that contrary to the implications on the part of many of the 
critics of this agreement, the rules involving possibility of 
relatively great increases in cost had not been put into effect 
py the agreement but had been in effect throughout the year 
1919. He said that the recognition of the Shopcrafts Organi- 
gations and the handling of grievances by Board of Adjustment 
No. 2 were already in effect in 1918. 

The points most discussed by critics before the committee 
and in the press, he said, were the standardization of pay and 
classification of work, resulting in making rates of pay uniform 
throughout the country and defining work so that it might be 
necessary for employes of several classes to work on the same 

p though a small one. He said these provisions of the na- 
tional agreement were almost identical in language with the 
general Order issued July 25, 1918, and hence they were in 
effect throughout 1919 and could not account for the increased 
expense in 1920, and the same was true as to time and a half 
for overtime over eight hours and for all time on Sundays and 
holidays. He said that there had also been much comment on 
the elimination of piece work but that this did not originate 
with the national agreement but resulted from instructions in 
December, 1918. 


He also said that numerous railroad companies had agree- 
ments similar to the national agreement prior to federal control, 
this being particularly true of the railroads in the Southeast, 
including Atlantic Coast Line, Norfolk & Western and Southern 
Railway and numerous others, and that agreements containing 
numerous similar provisions were in effect on many Southwest- 
er and Northwestern railroads, and also that rules on many 
other railroads established many of the principles contained in 
the national agreement. He said that in order to show the 
pearing of this national agreement upon the increase of costs 
in 1920 over 1919, it would have been necessary to eliminate the 
questions of standardization, classification, time and a half and 
piece work on all railroads and also to eliminate operations on 
a great many railroads to the extent that they had similar pro- 
visions before federal control, and that the result would have 
been so to narrow the effect of the national agreement as to 
force the railroad executives to omit the national agreement 
as a leading explanation for the increase of 1920 over 1919. 


Mr. Hines claimed that, in his opinion, as a matter of 
principle, it was right and proper to establish by agreement a 
code of rules to protect the employes; that the railroad com- 
panies themselves had done this long before as to train and 
engine men and many of them had done so as to the shopcrafts. 
He explained that as to procedure the provisions of great rela- 
tive importance, from a pecuniary standpoint, were already 
in effect and that all the provisions were considered and heartily 
recommended by W. T. Tyler, director of the division of opera- 
tions, formerly with the Frisco and Northern Pacific and subse- 
quently vice president of the Northern Pacific, who had super- 
vision of the negotiation and was in daily contact with it and 
who had the benefit of the advice of both the management and 
labor members of the Railroad Administration’s board of wages. 
Mr. Hines claimed that these facts substantially contradicted the 
misleading statements by representatives of the organization of 
railway executives to the effect that he had signed an agree- 
ment gotten up solely by representatives of ovganized labor. 


Mr. Hines stated that conditions leading to the making of 
other national agreements were not dissimilar, and that as to 
them the basic conditions of the eight-hour day, standardization, 
seniority, and handling of grievances through the organization 
having been settled in 1918. He said he granted time and a 
half for overtime after eight hours to the maintenance of way 
employes and to the clerks with a view to equalizing what had 
already been done as to other classes of employes in 1918 and 
the estimated cost of these matters was $25,000,000 per year. 
He explained that he also granted time and a half for overtime 
after eight hours to train and engine men in road freight serv- 
ice, believing this was fair and reasonable as a matter of equali- 
zation and as a substitute for increasing wages in any other 
form; that this admitted of the elimination of numerous arbi- 
trary allowances in the agreements which the railroad companies 
had had for many years with the train and engine men, and 
that the net cost was estimated to be about $38,000,000 per year. 
He said that no national agreement was made with the train 
and engine men and that the eight-hour day had been estab- 
lished for them by the Adamson Act. 


It seemed desirable, Mr. Hines said, to state the facts 
bearing upon the question of making an increase in rates in 
1919, since most of the comment on that subject appeared to 
be made without knowledge of the facts. He explained that 
the entire deficit of Class 1 railroads in Federal control up to 
October 1, 1919, was $480,000,000 and would have been elimi- 
nated if the rate increases which took effect in June, 1918, could 
have taken effect January 1, 1918. This constituted a striking 
Parallel to the condition in 1920, when practically the entire 
deficit of about $1,000,000,000 for the twelve months could have 
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been avoided if the rate increase had taken effect at the begin- 
ning of the year, instead of in September. But the necessary 
delay in the effective date of the increase in 1920 was not re- 
garded as a reason for an additional increase. Another striking 
parallel existed between the first six months of 1919 and the 
twelve months of 1921, in that in both these periods the failure 
to pay in full the contract rental or the statutory return was 
largely due to a slump in business, but no one claimed that 
there should be a further increase in rates on account of the 
slump in business, he said. 

Continuing, he said: 


_ By reason of these conditions, so similar to subsequent happen- 
ings, and because of the impracticability of an accurate estimate of 
operating cost on the basis of normal traffic, there was no plausible 
basis for an additional rate increase in the early part of 1919. 

Congress certainly manifested entire lack of sympathy swith a 
further rate increase because it repealed the Director General’s right 
to put rates into effect without suspension by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, removed any presumption of reasonableness at- 
tached to rate increases made by him, and also prohibited any increase 
in intrastate rates without consent of State Commissions. While this 
bill was vetoed by President because subjecting the federal power 
to the power of the states, it was clearly understood that the other fea- 
tures of the legislation would be adopted if rate increases were at- 
tempted. 

As a result any rate increase in 1919 would have consumed sev- 
eral months because the Commission naturally would not have as- 
sumed the greater responsibility which the proposed legislation would 
have imposed upon it except after thorough investigation. 

When suggestions for a rate increase became insistent in summer 
of 1919, it was evident they could not be made effective much, if any, 
before the return of the railroads to private control which the 
President had announced would be on December 31. 

The Director-General was unwilling in such conditions to attempt 
to make a rate increase which would be practically entirely for the 
benefit of private management, especially since the statutory power 
to make an increase seemed to contemplate that it would be for the 
purpose of paying operating costs and rental during the period of oper- 
ation by the government as a unified system. In any event, such an 
increase would not have met conditions after return to private con- 
trol because the return contemplated by the statute was $200,000,000 
more than the rental payable by the government. In addition the 
increase in traffic made such favorable showing in July, August and 
September, 1919, that only five per cent, or at most ten per cent, 
increase in freight rates appeared necessary to meet all conditions 
other than those of further wage increase and yet after return of 
private control the railroads estimated they needed about $900,000,000 
increase, aside from wage increases. Hence in any event a second 
increase would be necessary after the return to private control and 
it was clear that two different increases would be so disturbing as 
to be seriously contrary to the public interest. Indeed, if a rate 
increase had been made effective say in December, 1919, it is prob- 
able that public antagonism would have been so aroused as to make 
the further increase necessary on the return to private control im- 
practicable. 

Moreover, the government could not exercise its powers to increase 
rates for the real benefit of the private managements and at the same 
time decline to exercise its power to increase wages for the benefit 
of railroad labor, especially since the increase in rates would have 
increased the cost of living, as all prices were still rising. 


Mr. Hines said that he was thoroughly convinced that a 
rate increase under such conditions would be contrary to the 
public interest, would be detrimental rather than helpful to the 
railroad companies themselves and instead of promoting rail- 
road credit would have been injurious to it. 


Mr. Hines stated that the criticism expressed by some. rail- 
road executives both as to wages and rates arose from the 
entire freedom of responsibility on their part for meeting these 
problems during the period of federal control. He said that, 
translated into practical terms, what their contention amounted 
to was that the Director-General in the last days of federal 
control should have made increases in wages amounting to over 
$600,000,000 per annum so as to avoid the necessity for wage 
increases by the Labor Board and should have made increases 
in rates amounting to about $1,400,000,000 per annum so it would 
be unnecessary for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make increases in rates. Mr. Hines said the members of the 
committee were sufficiently familiar with conditions existing in 
1919 to know that such action by the Director General, fore- 
stalling action by the duly established peace time agencies, 
would have been utterly impossible and, if possible, would have 
deserved unsparing condemnation. 


In discussing general financial results of federal control, Mr. 
Hines said two separate purposes must be clearly distinguished. 
One purpose was to ascertain the total appropriations which 
Congress had made and would have to make and that this 
purpose called for consideration of every character of expense 
connected with federal control. But he said the purpose pri- 
marily related to the Senate inquiry was entirely distinct and 
was the purpose of comparing the federal operation of the 
class I railroads with the private operation of those same 
railroads, and for this purpose there were numerous expenses 
incurred by the government which had no bearing whatever 
and that only those expenses should be considered which were 
embraced in the operating costs as defined by the Commis- 
sion’s accounting rules. He pointed out that operating statistics 
of class I railroads under private operation were not charged 
with differences between quantities of materials in the in- 
ventories on the first and last of the year or for loss on addi- 
tions and betterments made for special purposes, or for ex- 
penses of inland waterways or of short line railroads, or addi- 
tional compensation for non-contract railroads, or for deferred 
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maintenance, or for other items outside of regular operating 
costs. 

He explained that none of these matters had any proper 
relation to a comparison of operating results of class I railroads 
under private control and federal control and that for the pur- 
pose of a fair comparison the entire deficit for the twenty-six 
months of federal control for the class I railroads was the 
excess of the rental over the net railway operating income and 
that .therefore this deficit was about $714,000,000 for the twenty- 
six months, as compared with about one billion dollars on 
the same basis for the first twelve months of private operation. 
But he said that was not a satisfactory basis for comparison 
because it depended so largely upon the level of rates and the 
dates when rate increases became effective and that the true 
basis of comparison should be the total cost, which consists of 
total operating expenses, tax accruals, etc. That on this basis 
the total cost of operating class I railroads was: In 1917, 
$3,080,000,000; in 1918, $4,240,000,000; in 1919, $4,690,000,000; in 
1920, $6,109,000,000. 


Former Board Member Heard 


Henry T. Hunt, former member of the public group of the 
Railroad Labor Board, testifying before the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, January 25, urged employe representation 
on boards of directors of railroads as one means of promoting 
better relations between the employes and the management. Tak- 
ing as his text the statement made before the committee by A. H. 
Smith, president of the New York Central, that “95 per cent of 
this railroading is human,” the witness said railroad operation 
was rather a problem of men than money, esprit de corps than 


wages, but that a well-fed army fought and worked better than 
a starved one. 


“The railroad corps is none too fat and it is sullen,” said 
he. “Managers and men mutter against each other. Also they 
shell each other with newspaper barages. Preparation for open 
warfare is proceeding. Yet the agenda of the conferences con- 
sidering the railroad problem compromise only the dollar side 
of government and individual operation. The attention of the 
authorities with power to act is on finance rather than on human 
relations. Managers in contact with their personnel as well as 
public officers familiar with railroad labor know certainly that 
efficient operation and hostility can not coexist, that the im- 
minent combat, economic or legal, will not bring peace but only 
an armistice. Measures toward making cooperation a fact alone 
will tend to produce the state of mind essential to efficiency.” 


Mr. Hunt said the remedy of the railroad managements was 
wage rate reduction. He said railroad employes were not over- 


paid and were not fairly paid until after the Labor Board’s de- 
cision in July, 1920. 


The interests of the employes, he said, although substan- 
tially the interest of the company, are seldom carefully weighed. 
He said it was often that thousands were laid off without warn- 
ing because “a sudden reduction of traffic and an interest pay- 
ment occur together.” 


“When thus laid off on grounds of alleged economy and their 
own budgets thrown into disorder,” said he, “they often see their 
company spend great sums in offense or defense against compet- 
ing railroads, such as in purchases to get a business belonging to 
another railroad or to barricade itself against a competitor’s at 
tack. They observe that expensive propaganda against labor or- 
ganization or government ownership proceeds. They know that 
such expenditures do not add to the aggregate of railroad ability 
to serve traffic and that they have the effect of starving the plant 
and equipment of the railroad as well as themselves. A lack of 


confidence in managerial sincerity and a feeling of bitterness re- 
sults. 


“Distrust or hostility. raise cost. For years, strikes and 
threats, propaganda and counter propaganda, expressing the 
animosity between management and workmen have. disturbed 
business, reduced railroad efficiency, increased their expenses, 
impaired their credit and wearied the American people.” 


The witness said the solution lay in ascertaining causes and 
removing them. 


“Railroad managers this year laid off for extended periods 
hundreds of thousands of shopmen, maintenance of way and 
other employes whose services were essential to economical and 
efficient operation,” said he. “They were laid off usually because 
current income was insufficient to meet an interest or dividend 
payment. This practice is, of course, wasteful to the property, 
It often has been due to lack of freight and bad planning or dis- 
sipation of resources. It always visits its results on railroad 
workmen in the form of poverty and misery. It heavily impairs 
the benefits of fair and just wage rates decided on by the Labor 
Board. The employes feel that what Congress has labelled bread 
has turned out to be a stone.” 

Mr. Hunt referred favorably to the recommendations made 
by the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities for 
securing economies in railroad operation. He said there was 
propaganda urging wage reductions which ignored the factor of 
interruption to employment and that this propaganda was de- 
signed to produce a public opinion which would overawe the La- 
bor Board and induce it to decide on wage rates that are less 
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“A bribe is dangled before the public in the promise to te The re 
duce freight rates if wage rate reductions are secured from putes betw 
Labor Board,” said he. “Thus it is attempted to bring the prim yas decide 
sure of farmers, manufacturers and consumers on the ta meet! 
Board to coerce it into deciding not on just and reasonable cago, Janu 
of wage but such rates as will enable present practices, was would be 
in part, to be maintained and yet provide increased operating jp, cast and ¢ 
come, 





The dogma is also that lower wage rates will enable the M trait servi 


earning of greater profits and thus attract necessary cre@j the ra’ 
whereby the railroad plant may be made efficient and fre meetiné, 
and passenger rates reduced. The fact is that efficiency ang MM ine annou 
economy will be furthered not by another reduction of com soon aS P 
sation, already low in many instances by reason of interruption, MM jowered 
to employment, but rather by more strenuous and more genem| “On } 
effort to eliminate all waste reasonably possible together with the fm ment refe 
provision of necessary credit. Employment may thus be mage MM that date 
more nearly continuous and just compensation provided. Beop. MM tives of t 
omy of railroad operation will not be produced by greater dj i 
satisfaction of the personnel.” t Bey 
Mr. Hunt said the most effective measure with respect ty ional c 
improvement of relations between management and employe Mm adjust 2!! 
would be the providing of machinery whereby employes coulj At a 
participate in policy decisions and share in economies produce lway 
in part by their efforts. Ral pond 
He urged amendment of the transportation act so that pro jm °™” 
vision would be made for a national service corporation such ag . Resol 
recommended by the security owners and by making cooperation HH methods 
compulsory. ference 
J. F. Anderson, vice president of the International Associa. es nt 
tion of Machinists, said that the allegations that the rules ang § with the 
national agreements had caused unnecessary expense were not be autho 
true. He said the railroads submitted extreme cases to discredit - got 
the agreements—that some of the instances cited were true, oth. § question 
ers were partly true and some wholly ficticious. He submitted »S 
detailed statement covering replies to each allegation of the rail. prowvded 
roads with regard to the national agreements. This 
J. J. Dermondy, fourth vice president of the Order of Rail- negotiat 
road Telegraphers, read a statement prepared by E. J. Manion, Wiroad 
president of the order. He said the operators were underpaid negotiat 
before the war and that therefore the percentage increases since own me 
appeared large. orp 
William G. McAdoo, former Director-General, will appear be. the Br 
fore the committee February 1. motive 
a ee and th 
NEW WORKING RULES FOR CLERKS ~— 
About 300,000 clerks, freight handlers, and station employes ways | 
are affected by the new rules promulgated by the Labor Board, labor 
January 23, for application on railroads that have failed to meet turnet 
with agreement with employes of those classes on various ques an att 
tions. In general, the rules follow closely those contained in of the 
the national agreement, but important changes have been made tleme 


in classification and in the hours of service. In the latter re 
spect changes have been made which, it is estimated, will save 
the railroads about $50,000,000 annually. 

Under the national agreement, eight hours of consecutive ] 
work constituted a day and all time over that amount was paid 


for at one and a half times the regular rate of pay. As in the ar 
case of the maintenance of way rules, the board in the clerks’ this 
rules has preserwed the “principle of the eight-hour day, but each 
prescribed that punitive overtime shall be paid only after the gatic 
ninth hour. The rules also .provide that the eight hours of intel 
work may be spread over twelve hours of actual time, that the ’ silif 
employe’s lunch hour may be set anywhere between the fourth part 
and the seventh hour, that Sunday and holiday work, when 
notice is previously given, is to be performed at regular rates 
of pay, and that an employe called for special service is to re bo 
ceive a minimum of two hours’ pay. oa 
Only four members of the board signed the report without imp 
qualifications. Those were the three public members and W. L. om 
McMenimen, one of the labor group, nominated to the board by pe 
the trainmen’s brotherhoods. A. W. Wharton, labor member of « 
and former president of the railroad section of the A. F. of L, wit 
dissented in part, condemning particularly those parts of the 
rules that, in his opinion, violated the eight-hour-day principle. as 
The three railroad members of the board collaborated in a dis- ber 
sent in which they urged the necessity for the board’s going all 
the way back to pre-war rules. They pointed out that, at that a 
time, clerks were paid on a monthly basis which included pon 
all extra and overtime work done during that period, and that an 
freight handlers generally worked ten hours a day. Three of thi 
the concurring members answered the dissent in a lengthy brief, St 
in which statistics were introduced in an attempt to refute the ou 
statements of the railroad group. H. W. Phillips, labor member, its 
has been absent from Chicago for some time, owing to illness in th 
his family. and took no part in the proceedings. ar 
a In 
PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE x 
The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for Novem- m 
ber, 1921, shows 13,414 cars held overtime—a percentage of 08.38 : 
—as against 12,665 cars—a percentage of 06.95—for Novem : 


ber, 1920. 
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REGIONAL LABOR CONFERENCES 


The re-establishment of regional conferences to handle dis- 

tes between the railroads and the train service brotherhoods 
me decided on by representatives of most of the class I roads, 
ev meeting of the Association of Railway Executives, in Chi- 
“f January 21. Three of these conferences, it was decided, 
would pe established at once, one in the east, one in the south- 

t and one in the west, to handle all disputes with the four 
nar service brotherhoods, which number nearly one-fourth of 
- the railroad employes. In making a statement, after the 
mectiNE, Chairman Cuyler said there had been no change in 
the announced policy of the association to reduce expenses as 
soon as possible, and to pass the reductions on the public in 
jowered rates. The statement read as follows: — 

“On Monday, January 16, Secretary Hoover issued a state- 
ment referring to an informal meeting held in Washington on 
that date between some of the railway executives and representa- 


tives of the train service organizations, and said in part: 

It was decided to submit to the railway companies and to the 
train and engine service organizations the proposal that the prewar 
regional conferences should be convened to consider and endeavor to 
adjust all questions between the railways and the four brotherhoods. 


At a meeting of the member roads of the Association of 
Railway Executives, held in Chicago, January 21, this sugges- 
tion was submitted, and the following resolution adopted: 


. Resolved, That it is the sense of this association, as one of the 
methods provided by Section 301 of the transportation act, that con- 
ference committees, representing the railway managements in the 
eastern, southeastern and western territories of this association, sim- 
jar in nature to those which in some territories handled negotiations 
with the four brotherhoods prior to federal control, be constituted and 
be authorized to meet with the four train and engine service brother- 
hoods, in a fair effort to compose and adjust all points now at issue, 
no restrictions to be imposed upon the consideration of any and all 
questions of wages and rules governing working conditions. ; 

In default of an understanding mutually agreeable in any terri- 
tory, recourse to be had to the labor board in the regular manner 
proivded by the transportation act. 

This resolution shall not be construed so as to prevent separate 
negotiations in additional territories not mentioned above, if desired 
by the roads in such territory, nor shall it be construed as preventing 
railroads individually fro excepting themselves from such general 
negotiations, substituting therefor individual negotiations with their 
own men. 


“The four transportation brotherhoods above referred to are 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railroad Conductors, 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and constitute ap- 


proximately one-quarter of the railway employes of the country. 


“This action does not involve an abandonment by the rail- 
ways of their previously pledged policy to seek a reduction in the 
labor cost of railway operation, the benefit of which is to be 
turned over to the public in reduced rates. It simply represents 
an attempt, by direct negotiation and discussion with the leaders 
of these four organizations, to arrive at a fair and amicable set- 
tlement of the present questions affecting these employes.” 


HOOPER DEFENDS RAIL REGULATION 


Ben W. Hooper, public member and vice-chairman of the 
Railroad Labor Board, in an address before the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, January 27, described the railroad industry of 
this country as a composite of labor, management, and capital, 
each of which three factors had rights to be respected and obli- 
gations to fulfill. He characterized those who think government 
interference with railroad operation should be removed as “fos- 
He said, in 
part: 


Heretofore, as a member of the Railroad Labor Board, I have 
been brought in contact largely with three segments of opinion on 
railroad questions—the railroad managements, the railroad employes 
and the general public. Here in New England, I realize that another 
important segment exists, namely, the owners of the stocks and 
securities of the railways of the country. It would seem to the casual 
observer that the owner of the railroads, the people who have actually 
Invested their good dollars in them, would be entitled to some degree 
of consideration. As a matter of fact, however, they occupy a posi- 
tion just outside the spotlight of public notice. This is in harmony 
with the slang adage, ‘‘To hell with the hoss; he only pays the bills.’’ 

It is a fallacy to consider the money invested in railroads merely 
as an inanimate and impersonal thing. That money represents the 
et brawn, the courage and confidence of the men who in- 
rested it. 

The owners, management and employes of the railroads constitute 
a composite whole, and these three constituent elements should be 
given just and impartial treatment by the public. They are all 
essential to the matter which is of paramount interest to the people, 
and that is, efficient and uninterrupted transportation. This is some- 
thing without which industry would languish, commerce would stag- 
hate and modern civilization would sicken and die. As the United 
States could not have reached the present state of development with- 
out railroad transportation, neither can it hold its position or maintain 
its progress if there occurs any serious set-back to the efficiency of 
the railroads. 

_ Occasionally some mummified contemporary of Rameses II will 
arise and declaim against the alleged iniquity of public interference 
m any way with the management and operation. of the railways. 
Appeals are made to the prejudices of men engaged in other lines of 
usiness by saying to them, in effect, that the government has no 
more right to concern itself in the operation of the railroads than it 
se to nose into the business of any other enterprise. The efforts 
eretofore made by the government to supervise certain phases of 
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railroad operation for the protection of the public are characterized 


' as acts of unwarranted intrusion by presumptuous -interlopers, 


However, not many of these fossiliferous specimens of a bygone 
industrial age are still extant. It is now quite generally understood 
that the public is not actuated, by the motives of a ‘“‘meddlesome 
Mattie’ in attempting to exercise a certain degree of supervision and 
restriction over the railways and their employes. 

When the people conferred upon the railroads franchises embody- 
ing great corporate powers for the operation of a monopolistic business 
of continental scope, affecting every fiber of the social fabric and 
every individual of the body politic, they vested in the carriers and 
their employes a joint public trust, and, as a necessary incident, 
retained the right to see that this trust is properly executed. To 
secure the adequate discharge of this responsibility to the public 
is a proper function of popular government, indispensable to the well- 
being of the nation at large and each of its citizens. To secure the 
execution of this public trust without unnecessarily encroaching upon 
the rights and privileges of either the carriers or the employes is a 
governmental task of no mean proportions, In the effort to perform 
this task it is inevitable that mistakes will be made, both. legislative 
and administrative. These should not be the occasion of intemperate 
and sweeping condemnation of governmental agencies. Such criticism 
coming from an interested party should be scrutinized because of its 
evident bias and from a disinterested party’ because of a possible 
lack of full understanding. 


REDUCE I. C. C. SALARIES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on appropriations expects the Com- 
mission to cut expenses of operation by reducing salaries, ac- 
cording to an explanation made to the House by Representative 
Wood, of Indiana, in debate on the appropriation bill. He said: 


I want to call attention next to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. For salaries and general expenses we recommend $2,150,000. 
This is a reduction of $50,000 as compared with 1922 and a reduction 
of $80,000 below the estimates submitted by the Budget. To the 
Valuation Division which has been engaged in the valuation of rail- 
road properties, we appropriate $1,300,000, which is $450,000 less than 
the appropriation for 1922, and $200,000 less than the appropriation 
recommended by the Budget. 

I wish to say with reference to this proposition that this valua- 
tion business that has been extended and re-extended for the last 
seven or eight years, now bids fair to come to a close at some time 
in the near future. As far as field work is concerned it has been 
terminated. All of the activity of this division is now concentrated 
in the city of Washington, and we are told that so far as the general 
valuation is concerned it will be practically completed within a year. 

Under the law as it is now constituted there will be a continua- 
tion of a certain portion of this work to keep current the valuation 
of the various railroads throughout the future, but it strikes us that 
by reason of the reduction in the cost of living expenses these gentle- 
men can make a substantial reduction out of their lump-sum appropri- 
ation, at least to the amount of $200,000 in the salary list of the 
employees they have. 

We have the same idea with reference to the employees of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission itself. In order that we might have 
some understanding about that thing we called into consultation 
those at the head of the personnel and some of the commissioners of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is what is now hap- 
pening in the Interstate Commerce Commission, and as I understand 
will happen in some of the other divisions of the Government where 
the entire salary list is paid from a lump-sum appropriation. You 
will recall that during the debate upon the reclassification bill it was 
stated that the President has issued an executive order asking for 
an efficiency survey in the various bureaus and divisions of this Gov- 
ernment. The Interstate Commerce Commission has adopted and is 
now putting into force and effect that executive order whereby the 
salaries in that commission will be made up according to that effi- 
ciency survey as given by the Bureau of Efficiency. This will result in 
a saving to the United States Government. The exact amount is 
problematical, but we felt that they could be reduced at least: $50,000, 
and the Valuation Division $200,000. ~ 


RATES ON SUGAR TO CHICAGO 


In docket No. 13200, Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. Director-General, 
hearing on which was held before Examiner Keeler in Chicago; 
January 20, the complainants alleged that the rates assessed on 
two carloads of sugar, shipped from Price, Utah, and Pueblo, 
Colo., to Chicago, in November and December, - 1919, were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded rates in effect at 
that time from sugar producing points in the two states to 
the same destination. The rate paid from Price was $1:515 
and that in effect from sugar producing points in Utah to some 
which it was claimed Price was intermediate, was 84 cents. 
From Pueblo the rate paid was 62 cents and that from the 
producing points in Colorado 47 cents. 

Cc. 'B. Ackerman, of the Director-General’s traffic department, 
said that the rate might not have been in compliance with rule 
77 of tariff circular 18-A, but that the reason was the depression 
in the rates from the producing points. He pointed out that 
the movement was not a regular one, the two cars involved 
being the only ones of record, and that no further movement 
was contemplated because no request for future rates was made 
by the complainant. He also said that no sugar was produced 
at the points from which these shipments were made and that 
it was reasonable to assume that the’ movements, therefore, 
involved a back-haul. The distance, also, he said, via the route 
of movemnt was 382 miles further than that over which the low 
rates were originally made. There was nothing unusual in 
having higher rates from points hearer to Chicago than from 
Utah and Colorado producing points, that being the case at 
many Westen Trunk Line territory points, he said. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Lasker, of the U. S. Shipping Board, announced, 
January 23, that the Board had unanimously approved a ship sub- 
sidy report. The report provides that the merchant marine shall 
be assisted mainly by means of indirect aid along lines pre- 
viously recommended by the board’s committee of experts. 
Direct aid will be used to supplement indirect aid. Mr. Lasker 
said the report was drafted on the basis of putting the Amer- 
ican ship operator on an even basis with the British operator. 
It provides for “absolute limitation of profits, so there won’t 
be profiteering,” he said, and the excess above what is deter- 
mined to be a fair return will go to the government. 

The Shipping Board’s report on ship subsidy was submit- 
ted to President Harding, January 24. lt was said officially at 
the White House that the President would make no statement 
at this time relative to the report. Chairman Lasker and mem- 
bers of the board declined to discuss the details of the report 
because they said it was a confidential document. 

The following statement was issued at the Shipping Board 


relative to the report: ' 


The plan puts a limit, by_law, on the profits of the operator, It 
automatically places the burden of government aid on the indirect 
assistance proposed and brings into play the direct payments only 
when a reasonable profit is not realized without them. The admin- 
istration of this phase of the law would be under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The whole object of the study is to put American operation on 
an even basis with British operation and the aid will only extend to 
privately owned American ships. The British operators were taken 
as a standard of comparison solely because they are the nearest com- 
petitors in cost of operation to Americans. The aid to be rendered is 
therefore on a conservative basis. 


MONEY FOR SHIPPING BOARD 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Opposition to the appropriations recommended for the 
Shipping Board by the House committee on appropriations de- 
veloped in the debate on the bill. 

Representative Byrns, of Tennessee, objected to that part 
of the bill authorizing the board to expend up to $55,000,000 from 
receipts. He said he did not regard that as good business. He 
said that Chairman Lasker had, last July, urged that definite 
appropriations be made and that indefinite appropriations made 
for waste and inefficiency. 

Mr. Byrns said a perusal of the hearings on the bill showed 
that scarcely a witness appeared for the Shipping Board who 
did not directly or indirectly criticise former administrations 
of the board. He referred to the statement issued by Chairman 
Lasker to the effect that the recommendation of the committee 
was a vote of confidence in the board. 

“Mr. Lasker has built up a certain organization by employ- 
ing men of high salaries, two of them drawing $35,000 a year, 
another one $30,000 a year, and two of them $25,000 a year, 
and dozens and scores of them at $10,000 and $11,000 a year,” 
said Mr. Byrns. He further takes credit for the fact that he haa 
an inventory made of the assets of the Shipping Board. And 
yet we know he had this done by a special accounting firm at 
an expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 

Citing a number of salaries paid Shipping Board officials 
and employes, Mr. Byrns said there never was in the history 
of Congress such a salary roll as that presented by Chairman 
Lasker. 

“What do these high-salaried people do, so many of them, 
to justify the committee on appropriations in bringing a bill 
in here without additional limitations?” asked Representative 
Campbell, of Kansas. 

“The gentleman has asked a question I would like somebody 
to answer, because I must confess that I have no answer for it,” 
replied Mr. Byrns. ‘My own position is that these salaries are 
all out of reason. I know it is said you have to pay big sal- 
aries to get men of broad qualifications, but that is the old plea 
and the old claim that is made to Congress about every ap- 
propriation and every salary that is ever proposed.” 

As to salaries being paid attorneys for the board, he said it 
was said they were justified because the claims against. the 
board aggregated $300,000,000, and that the government should 
have the very best legal talent available, to compete with those 
who represent the claimants. 

“But we all know that the government cannot undertake to 
compete with claimants who have these great big claims in the 
payment of fees to attorneys,” said he. “All of these claims 
involve, I think, only questions of facts. I dare say there are 
few real legal problems involved in these claims—all the legal 
problems have been settled in some way or other by previous 
decisions of the courts.” 

Mr. Byrns said: “We must to some extent trust those who 
are in charge of the administration of the Shipping Board have 
shown absolutely no inclination whatever to conserve the public 
money, but they are building up a great personnel down there 
at high salaries.” 

Representative Edmonds said the board had reduced its 
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employe force about 5,000 and the payroll about $4,000,000, ington 

Representative Gallivan, of Massachusetts, declared he j forme 
enough about the new Shipping Board to say that he would and t! 
give it a dollar if it were within his power. trade, 

“I would find some way to close up the whole rottep bad t 
fit,” he declared, “despite the gentleman from Chicago, the ne projec 
chairman, Mr. Lasker, who stands in a position of pre-em right 
and poses, as he has posed from the day he came to Washingtm 
as the man who is going to ‘shake a magic wand’ to ¢ 
conditions which were always conditions of rottenness. 

“If gentlemen will read the hearings and the boastings y 
the new chairman of the Shipping Board, as he took UP on ! 
department after another and put his witness on the stand, the lm ing © 
will find that Mr. Lasker always praised the new find whigim ment 
he had discovered as the head of this department or of thyi actio 
department; and yet, if you put your nose close enough into thi what 
whole matter you will find also where under the old Ship whic 
Board men were getting $2,500 a year in minor jobs, under thy | 
outfit they are getting $7,500 a year in major jobs.” Cort 

Mr. Gallivan created a great deal of laughter by submitting, tion! 
statement prepared for the press by the publicity director gM priv 
the board about a dinner given by William Marshall Bullitt, on sible 
of the board’s attorneys, in honor of Chief Justice Taft. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bullitt gave the dinner in appreciation of th @ n0W 
many courtesies that were shown them while Chief Justiy tion 
Taft was president of the United States,” Gallivan said th 
statement read. and 

“How the taxpayers of the country must have been relieve inte 
when they learned of that fact,’ said he. gre 

Mr. Gallivan criticised the board because it would ng shi 
agree to recondition the Leviathan at the navy yard at Bost, 

Representative Tague, of Massachusetts, also urged that the gov 
Leviathan be reconditioned at Boston, as did Representative gra 
Dallinger, of the same state, = 

ie a a ee e 
U. S. SHIPS IN FOREIGN TRADE . 

In concluding the series of studies of American ships i je 
foreign trade, the Department of Commerce issued the following pil 
on Atlantic Canada, Pacific Canada, and other regions: 00! 

Atlantic Canada ranked third on the basis of foreign trade with 
the United States for the first 10 months of 1921. During that perio 
this region accounted for 14 per cent of our total imports and exports, 
Nearly all (91 per cent) of our water-borne commerce with Atlantic 
Canada has its United States origin or destination on the Great Lakes, tit 
For the 10 months covered, American ships carried 81 per cent of th he 


imports and 61 per cent of the exports. ; 

Trade between the Atlantic Coast of the United States and At 
lantic Canada during the period amounted to 507,191 long tons, o 
about 6 per cent of the total volume of our trade with Atlantic Can- 
ada. Of this amount American ships carried 29 per cent. 

Ocean trade between Pacific Canada and the United States is 
small in volume, amounting’ in the 10 months to only 547,534 long 
tons. Practically all of this movement is between Canadian ani 
United States Pacific Coast ports. 

The percentage of traffic carried by American ships fluctuated 
between 88 in February and 59 in October. However, the low figure 
for October does not necessarily indicate that American ships ar 
losing out in this region, since the September percentage was well 
above the average for the 10 months. 

“Other regions’ includes Baltic Europe, the Black Sea section, 
Arctic Russia, and the Dutch East Indies. These regions, combined, 
accounted for only about 570,000 long tons of cargo shipments to and 
from the United States. Most of this movement had its origin or 
destination on the Atlantic Coast of this country. 


WAGES OF SHIP EMPLOYES 


Commissioner T. V. O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, an 
nounced, January 25, that as a result of conferences between the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation ani 
representatives o f the respective marine labor organizations 4 
new wage scale will be made effective on all Shipping Board ves 
sels February 6 and continue until June 30, 1922. 

The board was represented at these meetings by Commis 
sioner T. V. O’Connor, vice chairman of the Shipping Board; A 
J. Frey, vice president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation it 
charge of operations, and J. C. Jenkins, director of industrial Te 
lations of the board. 

The marine organizations were represented by committees 
headed by Captain John H. Pruett, of the Masters, Mates & Pilots 
Association; Captain John F. Milliken, of the Neptune Asse 
ciation; Wm. S. Brown, president of the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, and Claud C. Levin, president, National 
United Radio Telegraphers’ Association. 

The reductions involved in this new wage scale range from 15 
per cent for the officers and engineers to from 15 to 25 per cent 
for the sailors and unlicensed personnel aboard ship. Numerous 
changes in working rules looking to more efficient ship operation 
were likewise adopted. Officials said the new wage scales were 
substantially the same as those of private operators. 


“BIG PACIFIC” COMPANY CONFERENCE 
Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, said this week 
he had received word that the conference held in San Fra 
cisco on the proposed “Big Pacific’ Company, called by Herbert 
Fleischhacker, had been a success and that representatives 
all the ports on the Pacific coast would meet with him in Wash 
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aoton, early in February, to discuss the proposed pool to be 
inn for the purpose of acquiring ships from the government 
tor {hus adequately caring for the facilities of the Pacific coast 
ae poth coastwise and trans-Pacific. Mr. Lasker stated he 
as been informed that all of the ports are agreeable to the 

ect with the exception of Portland, which reserved the 


right to withdraw from or enter the combination. 


LASKER IS GRATIFIED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A. D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping Board, in comment- 
ae on the fact that the House appropriations committee recom- 
ended to the House all that the board had asked, said the 
een “constitutes a vote of confidence that inspires us beyond 
wnat anything else could, to carry on the important work in 
ghich we are engaged for America. _ 

“We come before Congress showing the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation for the first time organized as a private corpora- 
tionfi managed by technical men, positioned to compete with 
private enterprise of a similar nature in so far as that is pos- 
sible under the handicap of government ownership. ; 

Mr. Lasker said that “by and large, I feel I can verily an- 
pounce to the country that the end is here of vast appropria- 
tions for the country’s great shipping enterprise. 

“We feel a pardonable pride in congratulating the country 
and ourselves that in seven short months after our induction 
into office we can say, by and large, this is the last levy to any 
great extent, save in settlement of inherited lawsuits, that the 
Shipping Board will be to the country,” said he. 

“After the President’s forthcoming message to Congress, on 
government aid to shipping, if Congress should in its wisdom 
grant that aid, we feel in this way, and this way alone, we can 
liquidate the immense tonnage owned by the board, and that 
the liquidation we will thus be enabled to make will bring back 
to the treasury several times the cost of the aid granted. If 
this happeis, within two years from July next, we hope and be- 
lieve we will be out of government operation, and that the Ship- 
ping Board in the liquidation of its assets can be a source of in- 
come at that time to the treasury, and not a source of expense. 


VESSEL OPERATORS AND SHIPPERS CONFER 

W. J. Love, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, in charge of traffic, announced that meetings were to be 
held January 25 and 26, 1922, at New Orleans, between cotton 
and flour shippers of the South and operators of Shipping Board 

Is. 
re William B. Keene, manager of the traffic department, was 
to represent the Emergency Fleet Corporation at this conference. 
All of the Gulf operators of government ships were to be present, 
while the representatives of the vast flour and cotton interests 
were also to be on hand to discuss matters of mutual interest. 


ST. LAWRENCE CANAL PROJECT 

Speaker Gillett, of the House, has referred to the House 
Committe on interstate and foreign commerce the report of the 
International Joint Commission recommending approval of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway and power project. The 
committe on foreign affairs, the committee on interstate com- 
merce and the committee on rivers and harbors each claimed 
jurisdiction of the report. The speaker held an informal meeting 
and heard the plea of each committee. He concluded that as 
the project involved the development of the Welland Canal as 
well as power, the report should go to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 


SALE OF VESSELS 
The Shipping Board has invited offers on 20 steel cargo 
steamers of 4,125 deadweight tons each, located at Norfolk and 
New Orleans, two sailing vessels and a steel cargo vessel of 
4755 deadweight tons. All offers received before February 7 
will be considered. 


FLEET CORPORATION REORGANIZES OFFICE 


Reorganization of its Philadelphia office, with a view to 
reducing the number of employes, was begun this week by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Thirty-six employes will be 
transferred to Washington to assist in the settlement of claims. 


VOLUME OF FINANCE REPORTS 


The Commission has set aside Volume 65 of I. C. C. reports 
for finance reports which have been made heretofore. These 
have been gathered together and are being prepared for printing 
in the volume. Finance reports are issued in mimeograph form 
with only the docket number. When the volume has been issued, 
the same procedure will be followed with respect to finance 
reports that are made hereafter. They will be collected until a 
sufficient number to make a volume are on hand and another 
Volume will be assigned for them. 
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H. P. Smith has been appointed commercial agent for the 
Seaboard Air Line, at Denver, Colo. 

Dracos A. Dimitry, formerly traffic manager for the New 
Orleans & South America Steamship Company, has been ap- 
pointed local manager for the W. L. Richeson Company, Inc., 
freight brokers and forwarders, at Kansas City, Mo. 

William H. Millard has been appointed general agent for 
the Northern Pacific, at Cleveland, succeeding R. J. Lozer, who 
has been promoted to a similar position at Pittsburgh. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Over 600 members and guests were present at the fifteenth 
annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Chicago, which took place 
in the ballroom of the Hotel LaSalle, January 24. The speakers 
were Gov. Henry J. Allen of Kansas and George M. Barnard, 
public service commissioner of Indiana. Gov. Allen explained 
the workings of the court of industrial relations of Kansas to 
the club, contrasting it and its success with the results of the 
Railroad Labor’ Board. The latter body could be made equally 
effective, he said, were some punitive provision placed in the 
transportation act under which it functions. The efficacy of the 
Kansas plan of settling labor disputes was, in the opinion of 
the speaker, proved by the majority with which the administra- 
tion responsible for the law was returned to office last fall. Mr. 
Barnard in his talk outlined some of the things which threaten 
the stability of government in this country today. Among these 
were the failure of the more intelligent class to interest them- 
selves sufficiently in government to go to the trouble of voting 
at election time, and the growing tendency in Congress toward 
class legislation. He characterized the passing of the Adamson 
law as “marking of blackest day in the history of the Republic,” 
and asserted that it “set up the impotency of 110,000,000 people 
and the distatorship of 400,000.” He said that President Hard- 
ing had made,a mistake by not informing the brotherhoods, 
last fall, that a strike at that time would be desirable. ‘Men 
in uniform,” he said, “could have run the trains and the rail- 
roads would then have been freed of the yoke of misled labor 
organizations.” He advocated anti-strike legislation, and the 
abolition of the Labor Board, or the combining of its functions 
with those of the Interstate Commerce Commission. George A. 
Blair, traffic manager of Wilson & Co., Chicago, was toastmas- 
ter. He introduced the speakers with brief sketches of the 
progress of the states from which they hailed and was compli- 
mented particularly, by Gov. Allen, on his accurate knowledge 
of the past history of Kansas. 





More than $25,000,000 is wasted annually in the city of New 
York by the failure to organize an adequate store-door delivery 
system for freight, according to John H. Ward, attorney and 
engineer, who spoke at the meeting of the Traffic Managers’ 
Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, January 20. Mr. 
Ward, who has made an extensive study of Brooklyn’s transpor- 
tation needs, also advocated the removal of the central whole 
sale market of greater New York from lower Manhattan to 
Brooklyn, which he said was the proper place because it was 
the center of population of the metropolitan district. ‘The club 
went on record as condemning the practice of union loaders de- 
manding exorbitant loading charges of shippers at railroad 
yards and steamship piers in Brooklyn. A special committee 
was appointed to study the matter. 





The following officers were elected by the Association of 
Railroad and Steamship Agents, of Boston, at the annual meet- 
ing, January 7: President, Stewart A. Colpitts, Colpitts-Beek- 
man Tourist Company; vice-president, George W. Hammond, 
New England freight agent, Pennsylvania & Reading; secretary- 
treasurer, W. M. Macomber, New England agent, Norfolk & 
Western; executive committee, Frederick W. Briggs, general 
agent, Canada Steamship Lines; Eugene P. Landon, New Eng- 
land agent, Pere Marquette; Jonathan Story, traveling passenger 
agent, C. B. & Q.; Llewellyn Wildes, agent, Ocean Steamship 
Company; Charles C. Dasey, passenger traffic manager, Cunard 
Steamship Company; Frank F. Farrar, assistant general freight 
agent, Boston & Maine; benefit fund trustees, S. W. Manning, 
general agent, A. T. & S. F.; Luther P. Burgess, Boston & Maine; 
Elmer R. Hines, general agent, C. R. I. & P. vat 

The annual dinner of the York, Pennsylvania, Traffic Club 
was held, January 19, at the Colonial Hotel. The principal 
speakers were Evan J. Jones, congressman, Bradford, Pa., whose 
subject was “Stop, Look, Listen,” George J. Lincoln, general 
agent, C. M. & St. P., Philadelphia, who spoke on “Good Ac- 
complishment by Traffic Clubs,” and Lafayette P. Temple, Balti- 
more, who furnished the wit and humor. 








The fifteenth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of New 
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York will be held at the Commodore Hotel, February 20. The 
program has not yet been announced. 





The first of a new series of noon-day luncheons was given 
by the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh in the club rooms, January 
23. A. J. Wyant and J. M. Morris are in charge of these affairs, 
which are expected to create wide interest. 

An unusual feature of the annual meeting of the Traffic Club 
of the Jamestown Chamber of Commerce, which was held in the 
chamber rooms, January 18,:-was a debate on a resolution call- 
ing for reductions in freight rates on a horizontal basis. G. L. 
Hilliard, of the Chamber of Commerce, who took the affirmative 
side, was adjudged the winner, but special mention was made 
of a number of the points made by Emory Payne, of the Erie 
Railroad, who argued that reductions should be made on specific 
commodities. W. H. Sanderson, traffic manager of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company, Buffalo, was the speaker of the evening, 
his subject being “Bills of Lading.” Mr. Sanderson paid par- 
ticular attention to the liabilities assumed by shipper and car- 
rier when signing the bill of lading as a contract. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, O. M. Odell, traffic manager, Dahl- 
strom Metallic Door Company; vice-president, Archie Turk, chief 
clerk, Erie Railroad; secretary, H. W. Chapman, transportation 
commissioner, Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, E. G. Johnson, 
Watson Manufacturing Company; executive committee, R. C. 
Kohn, Art Metal Construction Company; Roger Sundell, Marvel 
Furniture Company; James Kelly, agent, American Railway Ex- 
press Company; H. R. Miller, Watson Manufacturing Company; 
J. A. Cleveland, agent, Erie Railroad Company. The next meet- 
ing of the club will be held on February 15. 





George E. Allen addressed the transportation club of Louis- 
ville at a smoker, held at the Hotel Henry Watterson, January 
24, on the subject of how the “Success of a Community Depends 
Upon Its Railroad Facilities.” Harry Nute Lukins also spoke, 
his address being entitled, “Up.” The annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers of the club will be held February 14. 





The annual “high-jinks” and stag party of the Pacific Traf- 
fic Association will be held aboard the “Maui,” of the Matson 
line, in San Francisco Bay, February 4. Arrangements have been 
made for accommodating out-of-town visitors with quarters on 
board. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will give a masquerade party 
at the LaSalle Hotel, February 3. Warren Burkhart is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the affair. 





The following officers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Elmira, N. Y., Traffic Club, held January 19: John J. 
DeLaney, traffic manager, American LaFrance Fire Engine Com- 
pany, president; C. N. Ellis, freight agent, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, vice-president; J. C. Field, traffic manager, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, secretary and treasurer. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) i 
oe : o 


First Bank to Accept Bill of Exchange for Collection Held Liable 
to Owner: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Where bank accepts bill of exchange for collection, and not 
merely for transmission, a correspondent, to which it forwards 
the bill of exchange for collection is the agent merely of 
such bank, and not the agent of the owner, and the bank 
is liable to the owner for the acts of such correspondent, 
but, where the bill of exchange is delivered by owner to bank 
merely for the purpose of transmitting it for collection, the first 
bank by which it is accepted for collection becomes the agent 
of and liable to the owner. (Columbia Overseas Corporation vs. 
Banco Nacional Ultra-Marino, 191 N. Y. S. 85.) 

Not Liberally Construed as to Matters of Substance: 

A pleading will not be liberally construed with respect to 
matters of substance.—Ibid. 

Complaint Held Sufficient to Show that Defendant Was Plain- 
tiff’s Agent.in Collection of Bill of Exchange: 

Complaint alleging that bill of exchange, shipping docu- 
ments, and written instructions to collect bill of exchange and to 
deliver documents to drawees of bill of exchange were forwarded 
to defendant by plaintiff through its agent, a named trust com- 
pany, and that the defendant agreed with plaintiff through the 
trust company to proceed in accordance with such instructions, 
held sufficient to show that the trust company was plaintiff’s 
agent merely for the purpose of transmission of bill of exchange, 
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and that defendant was plaintiff’s agent for purpose of Collectig, 

thereof, and not the agent of the trust company.—Ibid. 

Bank to Which Bill of Exchange Has Been Delivered for Gq 
lection Liable to Owner on Delivery of Accompanying § 
ping Documents to Third Persons: 

Where seller of merchandise to buyer in other count 
livered bill of exchange for amount of price with bill of lag 
and shipping documents to bank in such country, with ingtp, 
tions to deliver shipping documents to buyers on acceptance ¢ 
bill of exchange and where the bank, in violation of such jy 
structions, failed to present bill of exchange to buyers for accept, 
ance, and delivered the bill of lading and shipping documeny 
to third person, enabling such third persons to obtain the Zo00ds 
without payment therefor, the bank was liable to sellerg f%& 
damage sustained.—Ibid. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 

’ Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 

(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Principal Not Accountable for Misrepresentations of Agent While 
Acting Adversely to Principal’s Interests: 


(Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut.) The principal 
not accountable for the misrepresentations of his .agent while 
acting adversely to the principal’s interests, unless the principal 
has held the agent out as having authority to make a representa. 
tion as to the existence of an extrinsic fact, on the faith of which 
a third person has rightfully acted to his own injury, or unlegs 
principal afterward ratified the contract with knowledge of the 
agent’s conduct. (Hartford Distillery Co. vs. New York, N, H& 
H. R. Co., 115 Atlantic Rep. 488.) 

Agent Not Presumed to Have Communicated to Principal When 

Having Adverse Interest: 

The presumption that the agent informed his principal of 
that which his duty and the interests of his principal required 
him to communicate does not arise when the agent acts or makes 
declarations, not in the execution of any duty which he owes to 
the principal, but to subserve simply his own personal ends 
or to commit some fraud against the principal.—Ibid. 
Principal Entitled to Benefit of Contract Made in His Name by 

Authorized Agent: 


The principal is entitled to the benefit of a contract made in 
his name by an authorized agent.—Ibid. 


Railroad Required to Deliver Goods to Consignee Named in Non 
Negotiable Bill of Lading, Notwithstanding Shipment by Con 
signor’s Agent to Defraud Consignor: 

Railroad’s failure to deliver goods to consignees named in 
non-negotiable bills of lading nor to person lawfully entitled to 
goods, as required by Gen. St. 1918, Sec. 4624, 4625, was not ex 
cused by the fact that consignor’s agent, with authority to make 
shipments on behalf of consignor to the consignees named it 
the bills of lading, caused goods to be shipped to such consignees, 
who had no knowledge thereof, and had caused the nom 
negotiable bills of lading to be so executed, in order to defraud 
consignor and obtain goods for himself at destination by pre 
senting bills of lading and executing receipts in his own name 
as agent for consignee, or by forging consignee’s name; the 
railroad’s obligation to deliver goods to consignees named not 
being affected by such fraud.—lIbid, 


Not Authorized to Deliver Goods to Holder of Non-Negotiable Bill 
of Lading, Though Consignee Named Does Not Exist: 
That consignees named in non-negotiable bills of lading did 

not exist did not entitle railroad to deliver goods to holders of 

the bills of lading, but it was required in such case to warehouse 
the goods for the owner.—Ibid. 

Person to Whom Railroad Delivered Goods Presumed to Have 
Been Acting for Consignee: 

In shipper’s action against railroad for non-delivery of goods, 
it will be presumed, in the absence of evidence that person ® 
whom railroad delivered goods purported to be acting for ship 
per, or that railroad’s agent supposed him to be so acting, that 
such person was acting for the consignee.—Ibid. 

Defense, Alleging Shipper’s Negligence in Permitting Agent 
Handle Shipments and Have Possession of Bills of Lading, 
Held Demurrable: 

In shipper’s action against railroad for non-delivery, follow 
ing railroad’s delivery of goods to shipper’s agent, pursuant 1 
agent’s plan to defraud shipper, special defense, alleging that 
shipper was negligent in permitting such agent to handle ship 
ments and have possession of bills of lading in the manner @ 
which the shipments were handled and the manner in which such 
agent had possession of the bills of lading, held demurrable for 
lack of any direct allegation that the agent did handle shipments 
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did have possession of the bills of lading in connection with 
f spipper’s business.—Ibid. ’ 

with Which Draft Attached to Bill of Lading Deposited 
Held Owner of the Grain Shipped: 
(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Where a pur- 
, orders from a seller grain which is consigned by the 
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ith instead to itself with a memorandum on the bill of lading to 
ceptanee q vy the purchaser, and contemporaneously the seller draws 
of such at + on the purchaser for the price of the grain, payable to a 
“Tor athe to which is attached the bill of lading, indorsed by the 
documill , or in blank, and deposits with the bank the draft with bill 
1 the be jing attached, and the amount of the deposit is credited to 












jepositor’s general account, the bank becomes the purchaser 
ye draft with bill of lading attached, and the owner of the 
,represented thereby. (Southern Flour & Grain Co. vs. Cen- 
texas Exch. Nat. Bank, 109 S. E. Rep. 685.) 


Sellers fo 












"HE Holding Draft with Bill of Lading Held Entitled to Main- 
| | tain Trover When Purchaser Refused to Pay or Surrender 
Ons grain; Bank Suing in Trover Entitled to Amount of Draft 
irts with Interest When Not More than Highest Value of Grain: 

where, in the case above stated, the bank presents the 
porter t, with the bill of lading, to the purchaser of the grain and 
ams ands payments, and the purchaser refuses to pay the draft 

to deliver the grain on demand, the bank has the right to 
—————=8 Mv an action of trover against the purchaser and to demand 
edict for the amount of the draft, with 7 per cent interest, 
se the amount is not more than the highest proved value 
Gent While Mine grain between the date of the conversion and the trial. 

ell Mfg. Co. vs. Woodley, 118 Ga. 117, 44 S. E. 980; Mill- 
principal 4 Men Lumber Co. vs. Carter, 5 Ga. App. 353, 63 S. E. 270.—Ibid. 
‘gent while Metrover by Bank Holding Draft with Bill of Lading, Direction 
le principal HB of Verdict for Amount of Draft with Interest Held Not Error: 
representy. Mm There was no error in directing a verdict for the plaintiff 
th of which Mm the amount of the draft, with 7 per cent interest, this being 
, OY unlegs Ms than the highest proved value of the grain, which the 
dge of the Mentiff had elected to take, and which the evidence, with all 
rk, N. H. @ @psonable inferences and deductions therefrom, proved was its 

al right.—Ibid. 

Sipal When Mmidence Held Not to Show Seller Was Agent of Holder of Bill 

of Lading in Making Agreement with Buyer: 

rincipal of M Where the sellers of grain deposited bill of lading and draft 
al required @@ the price with a bank, evidence held not to show that the 
S or makes Mes’ representative in agreeing that the buyer might hold 
he owes fo Mei grain as a margin against loss on other shipments was 
sonal ends @@ng for or on behalf of the bank.—Ibid. 

‘ dence Held Not to Show that Bank Holding Draft and Bill 
s Name by of Lading Surrendered Its Title: 

Where a bank holding the draft and bill of lading for a 
ct made in pment of grain permitted it to be delivered to the buyer 
| storage to prevent damage to the grain, evidence held not 

‘ show that it surrendered its title thereto.—Ibid. 
oe Bsc A, tine as to Innocent Person to Bear Loss from Third Per- 
° y Ve son’s Acts Held Inapplicable Against Holder of Bill of 
| Lading: 
; named in ‘ : 
entitled to Me Where the bank holding the draft and bill of lading for a 
vas not ex gemment of grain, permitted delivery to the buyer for storage, 
ty to make the sellers thereafter agreed that the buyer might hold it 
named in @™4rgin to protect against loss on other shipments, the doc- 
consignees, Me that the one of two innocent persons who put it in the 
the non er of a third person to inflict injury must bear the loss 
to defraud ee! Bot be invoked against the bank’s legal rights.—Ibid. 
on by pre idence Held to Sustain Finding that Bananas Were Frozen 
own name While in Possession of Connecting Carrier, and by Reason 
name; the — of Its Negligence: 
named not @ (Appellate Court of indiana, Division No. 2.) In action 
ist a connecting carrier by a:consignee of. bananas frozen 
otiable Bill #een delivered, evidence held to sustain a finding that the bana- 
Exist: swere frozen while in its possession by reason of its negligent 
lading did @pure to regulate the temperature of the car in which they 
holders of @ shipped. (Vandalia R. Co. et al. vs. La Rosa, 133 N. E. 
warehouse #152.) 

Complaint of Admission of Evidence in Absence of Showing 
d to Have of Objection or Exception: 

Carrier cannot complain, in an action by consignee for dam- 
y of goods, He to shipment that court erred in permitting plaintiff to testify 
person 1 # to the conténts of a bill of lading issued by initial carrier, 
“4 for ship Mere it is not shown any objection was made, or that any 
cting, thet @eption was taken.—Ibid. 

Agent to per May Sue in Tort for Negligence in Shipment: 

of Lading, One having a contract with a common carrier for the trans- 
ation of goods may sue in tort and claim damages for neg- 

ry, follam ice in the performance of that contract.—Ibid. 

arousal val at Destination of Goods in Damaged Condition Makes 

ging that Prima Facie Case Against Carrier: 

ndle ship (SUPreme Court of Nebraska.) Where a party delivers 

manner in | © 8 common carrier for shipment in good condition and 

vhich such goods arrive at destination in a damaged condition, a prima 

rable for Mm .¢*8e is made against the carrier by reason of a presump- 

shipments # that the damage resulted from some cause other. than one 





th would exempt the carrier from liability—-Eckman Chem- 
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ical Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. et al., 185 N. W. Rep. 444.) 

Effect of Presumption that Carrier Was Negligent Stated: 

A party relying upon such a presumption has a right to rest 
secure, until prima facie evidence has been adduced by the op- 
posite party; but the presumption should never be placed in 
the scales to be weighed as evidence.—Ibid. 

“Prima Facie Evidence” Defined: 

“Prima facie evidence” means sufficient evidence upon 
which a party will be entitled to recover if his opponent prc- 
duces no further testimony.—lIbid. 

Judicial Notice Not Taken that Charcoal 
Spontaneous Combustion.” 

Spontaneous combustion means the ignition of a body by 
the internal development of heat without the action of an ex- 
ternal agent, and the court will not take judical notice that 
charcoal is predisposed to generate internal heat, sufficient to 
start fire—lIbid. 

Instruction Disregarding Theory of Spontaneous Combustion 
Held Proper Under the Evidence: 

There is. no evidence in this case tending to support the 
theory of spontaneous combustion, and the instruction com- 
plained of was rightly given and those requested properly re- 
fused.—Ibid. 

Allowance of Attorney’s Fees, in Actions Against Carriers in 
the Nature of Reimbursement for Costs, and Law Therefor 
Not Unconstitutional as Providing Penalty: 

The attorney fee allowed is in the nature of reimbursement 
of costs, and the law authorizing it is not unconstitutional as 
providing a penalty.—Ibid. 

Provision in Bill of Lading Making Initial Carrier Not Liable 
for Damage Not Sustained on Its Own Line No Defense in 
Action Against It Therefor: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) In shipper’s action against 
initial carrier for damages to goods sustained while in hands 
of connecting carriers, provision in bill of lading making de- 
fendant not liable for damage not occurring on its own line 
held no defense, in view of Crawford & Moses’ Dig. Sec. 924, 
making railroad which has issued bill of lading liable for damage 
caused by any carrier to which the property may pass during 
transportation thereof. (Ft. Smith S. & R. I. R, Co. vs. Scrog- 
gins et al., 234 S. W. Rep. 999.) 

Connecting Carrier Held Not a Necessary Party to Action 
Against Initial Carrier: 

In an action against initial carrier for damage to goods 
sustained while in possession of connecting carrier, the connect- 
ing carrier was not a necessary party, in view of Crawford & 
Moses’ Dig. Sec. 924, giving initial carrier, required to pay 
damage caused by connecting carrier, right of action therefor 
against connecting carrier.—lIbid. 

Carrier Cannot Excuse Damage Occurring During Transportation 
by Showing Difficulties or Interferences in Procuring Cars: 
A carrier cannot excuse itself for damage to cotton occur- 

ring during transportation by showing difficulties or interferences 

in procuring cars for shipment.—lIbid. 


Instruction Held Erroneous in Ignoring Question of Liability for 

Concurring Negligence: 

In action against railroad for damage to cotton occurring 
during transportation, instruction that, if damage was caused 
by different causes for only one of which the defendant was 
individually responsible, plaintiff had the burden of distinguish- 
ing the damage resulting from the cause for which defendant 
was responsible from that resulting from other causes, held 
properly refused, in that it ignored the question of liability for 
concurring negligence.—Ibid. 


Instruction Properly Refused for Failure to submit Issue as to 

Whether Goods Were Damaged Before Delivery to Carrier: 

In action against railroad for damage to cdatton occurring 
during transportation, instruction that, if damage was caused 
by different causes for only one of which the defendant. was 
individually responsible, plaintiff had the burden of distinguish- 
ing the damage resulting from the cause for which defendant 
was responsible from that resulting from other causes, held 
properly refused, in that it failed to submit issue as to whether 
cotton was damaged before delivery to carrier.—Ibid. 


BILLS OF LADING 


Causes of Action Based Upon Deceit May Be Properly United: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) A 
cause of action, predicated on a common-law count of fraud in 
issuing a bill of lading under false representations that the 
goods had been received by defendant, may properly be united 
with another cause of action for the fraudulent issuance of the 
bill in violation of the state and federal law, both causes of 
action being based on deceit resulting from the fraudulent issue 
of the bill. (Slutzkin et al, vs. Gerhard & Hey, Inc., 191 N. Y. 
Supp. 104.) 
Bill of Lading Negotiable Notwithstanding Person Other than 

Consignee to Be Notified: 

That a bill of lading refers to a party other than the con- 
signee as the party to be notified does not limit the negotiability 
of the bill or constitute notice to the purchaser of rights or 
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maintenance, or for other items outside of regular operating 
costs. 

He explained that none of these matters had any proper 
relation to a comparison of operating results of class I railroads 
under private control and federal control and that for the pur- 
pose of a fair comparison the entire deficit for the twenty-six 
months of federal control for the class I railroads was the 
excess of the rental over the net railway operating income and 
that therefore this deficit was about $714,000,000 for the twenty- 
six months, as compared with about one billion dollars on 
the same basjs for the first twelve months of private operation. 
But he said that was not a satisfactory basis for comparison 
because it depended so largely upon the level of rates and the 
dates when rate increases became effective and that the true 
basis of comparison should be the total cost, which consists of 
total operating expenses, tax accruals, etc. That on this basis 
the total cost of operating class I railroads was: In 1917, 
$3,080,000,000; in 1918, $4,240,000,000; in 1919, $4,690,000,000; in 
1920, $6,109,000,000. 


Former Board Member Heard 






























Henry T. Hunt, former member of the public group of the 
Railroad Labor Board, testifying before the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, January 25, urged employe representation 
on boards of directors of railroads as one means of promoting 
better relations between the employes and the management. Tak- 
ing as his text the statement made before the committee by A. ‘H. 
Smith, president of the New York Central, that “95 per cent of 
this railroading is human,” the witness said railroad operation 
was rather a problem of men than money, esprit de corps than 


wages, but that a well-fed army fought and worked better than 
a starved one. 


“The railroad corps is none too fat and it is sullen,” said 
he. “Managers and men mutter against each other. Also they 
shell each other with newspaper barages. Preparation for open 
warfare is proceeding. Yet the agenda of the conferences con- 
sidering the railroad problem compromise only the dollar side 
of government and individual operation. The attention of. the 
authorities with power to act is on finance rather than on human 
relations. Managers in contact with their personnal as well as 
public officers familiar with railroad labor know «Mainly that 
efficient operation and hostility can not coexist, » he im- 
minent combat, economic or legal, will not bring , . only 
an armistice. Measures toward making cooperatic one 
will tend to produce the state of mind essential t, 


Mr. Hunt said the remedy of the railroad ma 
wage rate reduction. He said railroad employes 
paid and were not fairly paid until after the Lak 
cision in July, 1920. 

The interests of the employes, he said, altho 
tially the interest of the company, are seldom careful 
He said it was often that thousands were laid. off w 
ing because ‘fa sudden reduction of traffic and an 
ment occur together.” 


“When thus laid off on grounds of alleged econ 
own budgets thrown into disorder,” said he, “they 
company spend great sums in offense or defense 2 
ing railroads, such as in purchases to get a busine 
another railroad or to barricade itself against a 
tack. They observe that expensive propaganda ¢ 
ganization or government ownership proceeds. 
such expenditures do not add to the aggregate of 
to serve traffic and that they have the effect of st 
and equipment of the railroad as well as thems‘ 
confidence’ in ‘managerial sincerity and a feeling; 
sults. 


“Distrust or hostility raise cost. For y, 
threats, propaganda and counter propagand 
animosity between management and workm 
business, reduced railroad efficiency, increas; 
impaired their credit and wearied the Ameri¢ 

The witness said the solution lay in asc: 
removing them. 


“Railroad managers this year laid off 
hundreds of thousands of shopmen, main 
other employes whose services were essen; 
efficient operation,” said he. “They were ] 
current income was insufficient to meet 
payment. This practice is, of course, w 
It often has been due to lack of freight @ 
sipation of resources. It always visits 
workmen in the form of poverty and mi 
the benefits of fair and just wage rates 
Board. The employes feel that what C 
has turned out to be a stone.” 

Mr. Hunt referred favorably to tk 
by the National Association of Owners 
securing economies in railroad opera 
propaganda urging wage reductions 
interruption to employment and 
signed to produce a public opinig 
bor Board and induce it to q 
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than just and reasonable when the factor of unemployment is 
included. 

“A bribe is dangled before the public in the promise to re 
duce freight rates if wage rate reductions are secured from the 


Labor Board,” said he. “Thus it is attempted to bring the pres- 
sure of farmers, manufacturers and consumers on the Labor 
Board to coerce it into deciding not on just and reasonable rates 
of wage but such rates as will enable present practices, wasteful 
in part, to be maintained and yet provide increased operating in- 
come. The dogma is also that lower wage rates will enable the 
earning of greater profits and thus attract necessary credit 
whereby the railroad plant may be made efficient and freight 
and passenger rates reduced. The fact is that efficiency and 
economy will be furthered not by another reduction of compen- 
sation, already low in many instances by reason of interruptions 
to employment, but rather by more strenuous and more general 
effort to eliminate all waste reasonably possible together with the 
provision of necessary credit. Employment may thus be made 
more nearly continuous and just compensation provided. Econ- 
omy of railroad operation will not be produced by greater dis. 
satisfaction of the personnel.” 

Mr. Hunt said the most effective measure with respect to 
improvement of relations between management and employe 
would be the providing of machinery whereby employes could 
participate in policy decisions and share in economies produced 
in part by their efforts. 

He urged amendment of the transportation act so that pro- 
vision would be made for a national service corporation such as 
recommended by the security owners and by making cooperation 
compulsory. 

J. F. Anderson, vice president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, said that the allegations that the rules and 
national agreements had caused unnecessary expense were not 
true. He said the railroads submitted extreme cases to discredit 
the agreements—that some of the instances cited were true, oth- 
ers were partly true and some wholly ficticious. He submitted a 
detailed statement covering replies to each allegation of the rail- 
roads with regard to the national agreements. 

J. J. Dermondy, fourth vice president of the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, read a statement prepared by E. J. Manion, 
president of the order. He said the operators were underpaid 
before the war and that therefore the percentage increases since 
appeared large. 

William G. McAdoo, former Director-General, will appear be- 
fore the committee February 1. 


NEW WORKING RULES FOR CLERKS 


About 300,000 clerks, freight handlers, and station employes 
are affected by the new rules promulgated by the Labor Board, 
January 23, for application on railroads that have failed to meet 
vith agreement with employes of those classes on various ques- 
ions. In general, the rules follow closely those contained in 
2 national agreement, but important changes have been made 
classification and in the hours of service. In the latter re 
fect changes have been made which, it is estimated, will save 
ie railroads about $50,000,000 annually. 

Under the national agreement, eight hours of consecutive 
ork constituted a day and all time over that amount was paid 
or at one and a half times the regular rate of pay. As in the 
nase of the maintenance of way rules, the board in the clerks’ 
ules has preserved the “principle of the eight-hour day, but 
drescribed that punitive overtime shall be paid only after the 
ainth hour. The rules also provide that the eight hours of 
work may be spread over twelve hours of actual time, that the 
employe’s lunch hour may be set anywhere between the fourth 
and the seventh hour, that Sunday and holiday work, when 
notice is previously given, is to be performed at regular rates 
of pay, and that an employe called for special service is to re- 
ceive a minimum of two hours’ pay. 

Only four members of the board signed the report without 
qualifications. Those were the three public members and W. L. 
McMenimen, one of the labor group, nominated to the board by 
the trainmen’s brotherhoods. A. W.. Wharton, labor member 
and former president of the railroad section of the A. F. of L., 
dissented in part, condemning particularly those parts of the 
rules that, in his opinion, violated the eight-hour-day principle. 
The three railroad members of the board. collaborated in a dis- 
sent in which they urged the necessity for the board’s going all 
the way back to pre-war rules. They pointed out that, at that 
time, clerks were paid on a monthly basis which included 
all extra and overtime work done during that period, and that 
freight handlers generally worked ten hours a day. Three of 
the concurring members answered the dissent in a lengthy brief, 
in which statistics were introduced in an attempt to refute the 
statements of the railroad group. H. W. Phillips, labor member, 
has been absent from Chicago for some time, owing to illness in 
his family. and took no part in the proceedings. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for Novem- 
ber, 1921, shows 13,414 cars held overtime—a percentage of 08.38 
—as against 12,665 cars—a percentage of 06.95—for Novem: 
ber, 1920. 
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January 28, 1922 


REGIONAL LABOR CONFERENCES 


The re-establishment of regional conferences to handle dis- 
putes between the railroads and the train service brotherhoods 
was decided on by representatives of most of the class I roads, 
at a meeting of the Association of Railway Executives, in Chi- 
cago, January 21. Three of these conferences, it was decided, 
would be established at once, one in the east, one in the south- 
east and one in the west, to handle all disputes with the four 


train service brotherhoods, which number nearly one-fourth of. 


all the railroad employes. In making a statement, after the 
meeting, Chairman Cuyler said there had been no change in 
the announced policy of the association to reduce expenses as 
soon as possible, and to pass the reductions on the public in 
lowered rates. The statement read as follows: 

“On Monday, January 16, Secretary Hoover issued a state- 
ment referring to an informal meeting held in Washington on 
that date between some of the railway executives and representa- 
tives of the train service organizations, and said in part: 


It was decided to submit to the railway companies and to the 
train and engine service organizations the proposal that the prewar 
regional conferences should be convened to consider and endeavor to 
adjust all questions between the railways and the four brotherhoods. 


At a meeting of the member roads of the Association of 
Railway Executives, held in Chicago, January 21, this sugges- 
tion was submitted, and the following resolution adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this association, as one of the 
methods provided by Section 301 of the transportation act, that con- 
ference committees, representing the railway managements in the 
eastern, southeastern and western territories of this association, sim- 
ilar in nature to those which in some territories handled negotiations 
with the four brotherhoods prior to federal control, be constituted and 
be authorized to meet with the four train and engine service brother- 
hoods, in a fair effort to compose and adjust all points now at issue, 
no restrictions to be imposed upon the consideration of any and all 
questions of wages and rules governing working conditions. 

In default of an understanding mutually agreeable in any terri- 
tory, recourse to be had to the labor board in the regular manner 
proivded by the transportation act. 

This resolution shall not be construed so as to prevent separate 
negotiations in additional territories not mentioned above, if desired 
by the roads in such territory, nor shall it be construed as preventing 
railroads individually fro excepting themselves from such. general 
negotiations, substituting therefor individual negotiations with their 
own men, ° 


“The four transportation brotherhoods above referred to are 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railroad Conductors, 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and constitute ap- 
proximately one-quarter of the railway employes of the country. 

“This action does not involve an abandonment by the rail- 
ways of their previously pledged policy to seek a reduction in the 
labor cost of railway operation, the benefit of which is to be 
turned over to the public in reduced rates. It simply represents 
an attempt, by direct negotiation and discussion with the leaders 
of these four organizations, to arrive at a fair and amicable set- 
tlement of the present questions affecting these employes.” 


HOOPER DEFENDS RAIL REGULATION 


Ben W. Hooper, public member and vice-chairman of the 
Railroad Labor Board, in an address before the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, January 27, described the railroad industry of 
this country as a composite of laber, management, and capital, 
each of which three factors had rights to be respected and obli- 
gations to fulfill. He characterized those who think government 
interference with railroad operation should be removed as “fos- 
siliferous specimens of a bygone industrial age.” He said, in 
part: 


Heretofore, as a member of the Railroad Labor Board, I have 
been brought in contact largely with three segments of opinion on 
railroad questions—the railroad managements, the railroad employes 
and the general public. Here in New England, I realize that another 
important segment exists, namely, the owners of the stocks and 
securities of the railways of the country. It would seem to the casual 
observer that the owner of the railroads, the people who have actually 
invested their good dollars in them, would be entitled to some degree 
of consideration. As a matter of fact, however, they occupy a: posi- 
tion just outside the spotlight of public notice. This is in harmony 
with the slang adage, ‘‘To hell with the boss; he only pays the bills.”’ 

It is a fallacy to consider the money invested in railroads merely 
as-an inanimate and impersonal thing. That money represents the 
vege And brawn, the courage and confidence of the men who in- 
vested it. 

The owners, management and employes of the railroads constitute 
a composite whole, and these three constituent elements should be 
Siven just and impartial treatment by the public. They are all 
essential to the matter which is of paramount interest to the people, 
and that is, efficient and uninterrupted transportation. This is some- 
thing without which industry would languish, commerce would stag- 
hate and modern civilization would sicken and die. As: the United 
States could not have reached the present state of development with- 
out railroad transportation, neither can it hold its position or maintain 
its progress if there occurs any serious set-back to the efficiency of 
the railroads. 

Occasionally some mummified contemporary of Rameses II will 
arise and declaim against the alleged iniquity of public interference 
In any way with the management and operation of the railways. 
Appeals are made to the prejudices of men engaged in other lines of 
business by saying to them, in effect, that the government has no 
more right to concern itself in the operation of the railroads than it 

ag to nose into the business of any other enterprise. The efforts 
heretofore made by the government to supervise certain phases of 
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railroad operation for the protection of the public are characterized 
as acts of unwarranted intrusion by presumptuous interlopers. 

However, not many of these fossiliferous specimens of a bygone 
industrial age are still extant. It is now quite generally understood 
that the public is not actuated by the motives of a ‘“‘meddlesome 
Mattie” in attempting to exercise a certain degree of supervision and 
restriction over the railways and their employes. 

When the people conferred upon the railroads franchises embody- 
ing great corporate powers for the operation of a monopolistic business 
of continental scope, affecting every fiber of the social fabric and 
every individual of the body politic, they vested in the carriers and 
their employes a joint public trust, and, as a necessary incident, 
retained the right to see that this trust is properly executed. To 
secure the adequate discharge of this responsibility to the public 
is a proper function of popular government, indispensable to the well- 
being of the nation at large and each of its citizens. To secure the 
execution of this public trust without unnecessarily encroaching upon 
the rights and privileges of either the carriers or the employes is a 
governmental task of no mean proportions. In the effort to perform 
this task it is inevitable that mistakes will be made, both legislative 
and administrative. These should not be the occasion of intemperate 
and sweeping condemnation of governmental agencies. Such criticism 
coming from an interested party should be scrutinized because of its 
evident bias and from a disinterested party because of a possible 
lack of full understanding. 


REDUCE I. C. C. SALARIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on appropriations expects the Com- 
mission to cut expenses of operation by reducing salaries, ac- 
cording to an explanation made to the House by Representative 
Wood, of Indiana, in debate on the appropriation bill. He said: 


I want to call attention next to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. For salaries and general expenses we recommend $2,150,000. 
This is a reduction of $50,000 as compared with 1922 and a reduction 
of $80,000 below the estimates submitted by the Budget. To the 
Valuation Division which has been engaged in the valuation of rail- 
road properties, we appropriate $1,300,000, which is $450,000 less than 
the appropriation for 1922, and $200,000 less than the appropriation 


recommended by the Budget. 


_ I wish to say with reference to this proposition that this valua- 

tion business that has been extended and re-extended for the last 
seven or eight years, now bids fair to come to a close at some time 
in the near future. As far as field work is concerned it has been 
terminated. All of the activity of this division is now concentrated 
in the city of Washington, and we are told that so far as the general 
valuation is concerned it will be practically completed within a year. 
_ Under the law as it is now constituted there will be a continua- 
tion of a certain portion of this work to keep current the valuation 
of the various railroads throughout the future, but it strikes us that 
by reason of the reduction in the cost of living expenses these gentle- 
men can make a substantial reduction out of their lump-sum appropri- 
ation, at least to the amount of $200,000 in the salary list of the 
employees they have. 

We have the same idea with reference to the employees of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission itself. In order that we might have 
some understanding about that thing we called into consultation 
those at the head of the personnel and some of the commissioners of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is what is now hap- 
pening in the Interstate Commerce Commission, and as I understand 
will happen in some of the other divisions of the Government where 
the entire salary list is paid from a lump-sum appropriation. You 
will recall that during the debate upon the reclassification bill it was 
stated that the President has issued an executive order asking for 
an efficiency survey in the various bureaus and divisions of this Gov- 
ernment. The Interstate Commerce Commission has adopted and is 
now putting into force and effect that executive order whereby the 
salaries in that commission will be made up according to that effi- 
ciency survey as given by the Bureau of Efficiency. This will result in 
a saving to the United States Government. The exact amount is 
problematical, but we felt that they could be reduced at least $50,000, 
and the Valuation Division $200,000. 


RATES ON SUGAR TO CHICAGO 


In docket No. 13200, Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. Director-General, 
hearing on which was held before Examiner. Keeler in Chicago, 
January 20, the complainants alleged that the rates assessed on 
two carloads of sugar, shipped from Price, Utah, and Pueblo, 
Colo., to Chicago, in November and December, 1919,’ were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded rates in effect at 
that time from sugar producing points in the two states to 
the same destination. The rate paid from Price was $1.515 
and that in effect from sugar producing points in Utah to some 
which it was claimed Price was intermediate, was 84 cents. 
From Pueblo the rate paid was 62 cents and that from the 
producing points in Colorado 47 cents. 

C. B. Ackerman, of the Director-General’s traffic department, 
said that the rate might not have been in compliance with rule 
77 of tariff circular 18-A, but that the reason was the depression 
in the rates from the producing points. He pointed out that 
the movement was not a regular one, the two cars involved 
being the only ones of record, and that no further movement 
was contemplated because no request for future rates was made 
by the complainant: He also said that no sugar was produced 
at the points from which these shipments were made and that 
it was reasonable to assume that the movements, therefore, 
involved a back-haul. The distance, also, he said, via the route 
of movemnt was 382 miles further than that over which the low 
rates were originally made. There was nothing unusual in 
having higher rates from points nearer to Chicago than from 
Utah and Colorado producing points, that being the case at 
many Westen Trunk Line territory points, he said. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Lasker, of the U. S. Shipping Board, announced, 
January 23, that the Board had unanimously approved a ship sub- 
sidy report. The report provides that the merchant marine shall 
be assisted mainly by means of indirect aid along lines pre- 
viously recommended by the board’s committee of experts. 
Direct aid will be used to supplement indirect aid. Mr. Lasker 
said the report was drafted on the basis of putting the Amer- 
ican ship operator on an even basis with the British operator. 
It provides for “absolute limitation of profits, so there won’t 
be profiteering,” he said, and the excess above what is deter- 
mined to be a fair return will go to the government. : 

The Shipping Board’s report on ship subsidy was submit- 
ted to President Harding, January 24. It was said officially at 
the White House that the President would make no statement 
at this time relative to the report. Chairman Lasker and mem- 
bers of the board declined to discuss the details of the report 
because they said it was a confidential document. 

j The following statement was issued at the Shipping Board 


relative to the report: ; 


The plan puts a limit, by_law, on the profits of the operator, It 
automatically places the burden of government aid on the indirect 
assistance proposed and brings into play the direct payments only 
when a reasonable profit is not realized without them. The admin- 
istration of this phase of the law would be under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. ; 

The whole object of the study is to put American operation on 
an even basis with British operation and the aid will only extend to 
privately owned American ships. The British operators were taken 
as a standard of comparison solely because they are the nearest com- 
petitors in cost of operation to Americans. The aid to be rendered is 
therefore on a conservative basis. 


MONEY FOR SHIPPING BOARD 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Opposition to the appropriations recommended for the 
Shipping Board by the House committee on appropriations de- 
veloped in the debate on the bill. , 

Representative Byrns, of Tennessee, objected to that part 
of the bill authorizing the board to expend up to $55,000,000 from 
receipts. He said he did not regard that as good business. He 
said that Chairman Lasker had, last July, urged that definite 
appropriations be made and that indefinite appropriations made 
for waste and inefficiency. 

Mr. Byrns said a perusal of the hearings on the bill showed 
that scarcely a witness appeared for the Shipping Board who 
did not directly or indirectly criticise former administrations 
of the board. He referred to the statement issued by Chairman 
Lasker to the effect that the recommendation of the committee 
was a vote of confidence in the board. 

“Mr. Lasker has built up a certain organization by employ- 
ing men of high salaries, two of them drawing $35,000 a year, 
another one $30,000 a year, and two of them $25,000 a year, 
and dozens and scores of them at $10,000 and $11,000 a year,” 
said Mr. Byrns. He further takes credit for the fact that he hac 
an inventory made of the assets of the Shipping Board. And 
yet we know he had this done by a special accounting firm at 
an expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 

Citing a number of salaries paid Shipping Board officials 
and employes, Mr. Byrns said there never was in the history 
of Congress such a salary roll as that presented by Chairman 
Lasker. 

“What do these high-salaried people do, so many of them, 
to justify the committee on appropriations in bringing a bill 
in here without additional limitations?” asked Representative 
Campbell, of Kansas. 

“The gentleman has asked a question I would like somebody 
to answer, because I must confess that I have no answer for it,” 
replied Mr. Byrns. “My own position is that these salaries are 
all out of reason. I know it is said you have to pay big sal- 
aries to get men of broad qualifications, but that is the old plea 
and the old claim that is made to Congress about every ap- 
propriation and every salary that is ever proposed.” 

As to salaries being paid attorneys for the board, he said it 
was said they were justified because the claims against the 
board aggregated $300,000,000, and that the government should 
have the very best legal talent available, to compete with those 
who represent the claimants. 

“But we all know that the government cannot undertake to 
compete with claimants who have these great big claims in the 
payment of fees to attorneys,” said he. “All of these claims 
involve, I think, only questions of facts. I dare say there are 
few real legal problems involved in these claims—all the legal 
problems have been settled in some way or other by previous 
decisions of the courts.” 

Mr. Byrns said: “We must to some extent trust those who 
are in charge of the administration of the Shipping Board have 
shown absolutely no inclination whatever to conserve the public 
money, but they are building up a great personnel down there 

at high salaries.” 


Representative Edmonds said the board had reduced its 
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employe force about 5,000 and the payroll about $4,000,000. 

Representative Gallivan, of Massachusetts, declared he knew 
enough about the new Shipping Board to say that he would not 
give it a dollar if it were within his power. 

“I would find some way to close up the whole rotten out- 
fit,’ he declared, “despite the gentleman from Chicago, the new 
chairman, Mr. Lasker, who stands in a position of pre-eminence 
and poses, as he has posed from the day he came to Washington, 
as the man who is going to ‘shake a magic wand’ to change 
conditions which were always conditions of rottenness. 

“If gentlemen will read the hearings and the boastings of 
the new chairman of the Shipping Board, as he took up one 
department after another and put his witness on the stand, they 
will find that Mr. Lasker always praised the new find which 
he had discovered as the head of this department or of that 
department; and yet, if you put your nose close enough into the 
whole matter you will find also where under the old Shipping 
Board men were getting $2,500 a year in minor jobs, under this 


_ outfit they are getting $7,500 a year in major jobs.” 


Mr. Gallivan created a great deal of laughter by submitting a 
statement prepared for the press by the publicity director of 
the board about a dinner given by William Marshall Bullitt, one 
of the board’s attorneys, in honor of Chief Justice Taft. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bullitt gave the dinner in appreciation of the 
many courtesies that were shown them while Chief Justice 
Taft was president of the United States,’ Gallivan said the 
statement read. 

“How the taxpayers of the country must have been relieved 
when they learned of that fact,’ said he. 

Mr. Gallivan criticised the board because it would not 
agree to recondition the Leviathan at the navy yard at Boston. 

Representative Tague, of Massachusetts, also urged that the 
Leviathan be reconditioned at Boston, as did Representative 
Dallinger, of the same state. 


U. S. SHIPS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


In concluding the series of studies of American ships in. 


foreign trade, the Department of Commerce issued the following 
on Atlantic Canada, Pacific Canada, and other regions: 


Atlantic Canada ranked third on the basis of foreign trade with 
the United States for the first 10 months of 1921. During that period 
this region accounted for 14 per cent of our total imports and exports. 
Nearly all (91 per cent) of our water-borne commerce with Atlantic 
Canada has its United States origin or destination on the Great Lakes. 
For the 10 months covered, American ships carried 81 per cent of the 
imports and 61 per cent of the exports. 

Trade between the Atlantic Coast of the United States and At- 
lantic Canada during the period amounted to 507,191 long tons, or 
about 6 per cent of the total volume of our trade with Atlantic Can- 
ada. Of this amount American ships carried 29 per cent. ! 

Ocean trade between Pacific Canada and the United States is 
small in volume, amounting in the 10 months to only 547,534 long 
tons. Practically all of this movement is between Canadian and 
United States Pacific Coast ports. 

The percentage of traffic carried by American ships fluctuated 
between 88 in February and 59 in October. However, the low figure 
for October does not necessarily indicate that American ships are 
losing out in this region, since the September percentage was well 
above the average for the 10 months. 

“Other regions’ includes Baltic Europe, the Black Sea section, 
Arctic Russia, and the Dutch East Indies. These regions, combined. 
accounted for only about 570,000 long tons of cargo shipments to and 
from the United States. Most of this ‘movement had its origin or 
destination on the Atlantic Coast of this country. 


WAGES OF SHIP EMPLOYES 


Commissioner T. V. O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, an- 
nounced, January 25, that as a result of conferences between the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
representatives o f the respective marine labor organizations a 
new wage scale will be made effective on all Shipping Board ves- 
sels February 6 and continue until June 30, 1922. 

The board was represented at these meetings by Commis: 
sioner T. V. O’Connor, vice chairman of the Shipping Board; A. 
J. Frey, vice president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
charge of operations, and J. C. Jenkins, director of industrial re- 
lations of the board. 

Phe marine organizations were represented by committees 
headed by Captain John H. Pruett, of the Masters, Mates & Pilots 
Association; Captain John F. Milliken, of the Neptune Asso- 
ciation; Wm. S. Brown, president of the Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, and Claud C. Levin, president, National 
United Radio Telegraphers’ Association. 

The reductions involved in this new wage scale range from 15 
per cent for the officers and engineers to from 15 to 25 per cent 
for the sailors and unlicensed personnel aboard ship. Numerous 
changes in working rules looking to more efficient ship operation 
were likewise adopted. Officials said the new wage scales were 
substantially the same as those of private operators. 


“BIG PACIFIC” COMPANY CONFERENCE 
Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, said this week 
he had received word that the conference held in San Fran- 
cisco on the proposed “Big Pacific’ Company, called by Herbert 
Fleischhacker, had been a success and that representatives of 
all the ports on the Pacific coast would meet with him in Wash- 
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ington, early in February, to discuss the proposed pool to be 
formed for the purpose of acquiring ships from the government 
and thus adequately caring for the facilities of the Pacific coast 
trade, both coastwise and trans-Pacific. Mr. Lasker stated he 
had been informed that all of the ports are agreeable to the 
project with the exception of Portland, which reserved the 
right to withdraw from or enter the combination. 


LASKER IS GRATIFIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A. D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping Board, in comment- 
ing on the fact that the House appropriations committee recom- 
mended to the House all that the board had asked, said the 
action “constitutes a vote of confidence that inspires us beyond 
what anything else could, to carry on the important work in 
which we are engaged for America. 

“We come before Congress showing the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation for the first time organized as a private corpora- 
tionfi managed by technical men, positioned to compete with 
private enterprise of a similar nature in so far as that is pos- 
sible under the handicap of government ownership.” 

Mr. Lasker said that “by and large, I feel I can verily an- 
nounce to the country that the end is here of vast appropria- 
tions for the country’s great shipping enterprise.” 

“We feel a pardonable pride in congratulating the country 
and ourselves that in seven short months after our induction 
into office we can say, by and large, this is the last levy to any 
great extent, save in settlement of inherited lawsuits, that the 
Shipping Board will be to the country,” said he. 

“After the President’s forthcoming message to Congress, on 
government aid to shipping, if Congress should in its wisdom 
grant that aid, we feel in this way, and this way alone, we can 
liquidate the immense tonnage owned by the board, and that 
the liquidation we will thus be enabled to make will bring back 
to the treasury several times the cost of the aid granted. If 
this happeis, within two years from July next, we hope and be- 
lieve we will be out of government operation, and that the Ship- 
ping Board in the liquidation of its assets can be a source of in- 
come at that time to the treasury, and not a source of expense. 


VESSEL OPERATORS AND SHIPPERS CONFER 


W. J. Love, vice-president of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, in charge of traffic, announced that meetings were to be 
held January 25 and 26, 1922, at New Orleans, between cotton 
and flour shippers of the South and operators of Shipping Board 

essels. 

i William B. Keene, manager of the traffic department, was 
to represent the Emergency Fleet Corporation at this conference. 
All of the Gulf operators of government ships were to be present, 
while the representatives of the vast flour and cotton interests 
were also to be on hand to discuss matters of mutual interest. 


ST. LAWRENCE CANAL PROJECT 


Speaker Gillett, of the House, has referred to the House 
Committe on interstate and foreign commerce the report of the 
International Joint Commission recommending approval of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway and power project. The 
committe on foreign affairs, the committee on interstate com- 
merce and the committee on rivers and harbors each claimed 
jurisdiction of the report. The speaker held an informal meeting 
and heard the plea of each committee. He concluded that as 
the project involved the development of the Welland Canal as 


well as power, the report should go to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 


SALE OF VESSELS 


The Shipping Board has invited offers on 20 steel cargo 
steamers of 4,125 deadweight tons each, located at Norfolk and 
New Orleans, two sailing vessels and a steel cargo vessel of 
4,755 deadweight tons. All offers received before February 7 
will be considered. ; 


FLEET CORPORATION REORGANIZES OFFICE 


Reorganization of its Philadelphia office, with a view to 
reducing the number of employes, was begun this week by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. Thirty-six employes will be 
transferred to Washington to assist in the settlement of claims. 


VOLUME OF FINANCE REPORTS 


The Commission has set aside Volume 65 of I. C. C. reports 
for finance reports which have been made heretofore. These 
have been gathered together and are being prepared for printing 
in the volume. Finance reports are issued in mimeograph form 
with only the docket number. When the volume has been issued, 
the same procedure will be followed with respect to finance 
reports that are made hereafter. They will be collected until a 
sufficient number to make a volume are on hand and another 
volume will be assigned for them. 
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Personal Notes 





H. P. Smith has been appointed commercial agent for the 
Seaboard Air Line, at Denver, Colo. ; 

Dracos A. Dimitry, formerly traffic manager for the New 
Orleans & South America Steamship Company, has been ap- 
pointed local manager for the W. L. Richeson Company, Inc., 
freight brokers and forwarders, at Kansas City, Mo. 

William H. Millard has been appointed general agent for 
the Northern Pacific, at Cleveland, succeeding R. J. Lozer, who 
has been promoted to a similar position at Pittsburgh. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Over 600 members and guests were present at the fifteenth 
annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Chicago, which took place 
in the ballroom of the Hotel LaSalle, January 24. The speakers 
were Gov. Henry J. Allen of Kansas and George M. Barnard, 
public service commissioner of Indiana. Gov. Allen explained 
the workings of the court of industrial relations of Kansas to 
the club, contrasting it and its success with the results of the 
Railroad Labor Board. The latter body could be made equally 
effective, he said, were some punitive provision placed in the 
transportation act under which it functions. The efficacy of the 
Kansas plan of settling labor disputes was, in the opinion of 
the speaker, proved by the majority with which the administra- 
tion responsible for the law was returned to office last fall. Mr. 
Barnard in his talk outlined some of the things which threaten 
the stability of government in this country today. Among these 
were the failure of the more intelligent class to interest them- 
selves sufficiently in government to go to the trouble of voting 
at election time, and the growing tendency in Congress toward 
class legislation. He characterized the passing of the Adamson 
law as “marking of blackest day in the history of the Republic,” 
and asserted that it “set up the impotency of 110,000,000 people 
and the distatorship of 400,000.” He said that President Hard- 
ing had made a mistake by not informing the brotherhoods, 
last fall, that a strike at that time would be desirable. “Men 
in uniform,” he said, “could have run the trains and the rail- 
roads would then have been freed of the yoke of misled labor 
organizations.” He advocated anti-strike legislation, and the 
abolition of the Labor Board, or the combining of its functions 
with those of the Interstate Commerce Commission. George A. 
Blair, traffic manager of Wilson & Co., Chicago, was toastmas- 
ter. He introduced the speakers with brief sketches of the 
progress of the states from which they hailed and was compli- 


mented particularly, by Gov. Allen, on his accurate knowledge 
of the past history of Kansas. 





More than $25,000,000 is wasted annually in the city of New 
York by the failure to organize an adequate store-door delivery 
system for freight, according to John H. Ward, attorney and 
engineer, who spoke at the meeting of the Traffic Managers’ 
Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, January 20. Mr. 
Ward, who has made an extensive study of Brooklyn’s transpor- 
tation needs, also advocated the removal of the central whole 
sale market of greater New York from lower Manhattan to 
Brooklyn, which he said was the proper place because it was 
the center of population of the metropolitan district. The club 
went on record as condemning the practice of union loaders de- 
manding exorbitant loading charges of shippers at railroad 
yards and steamship piers in Brooklyn. A special committee 
was appointed to study the matter. 





The following officers were elected by the Association of 
Railroad and Steamship Agents, of Boston, at the annual meet- 
ing, January 7: President, Stewart A. Colpitts, Colpitts-Beek- 
man Tourist Company; vice-president, George W. Hammond, 
New England freight agent, Pennsylvania & Reading; secretary- 
treasurer, W. M. Macomber, New England agent, Norfolk & 
Western; executive committee, Frederick W. Briggs, general 
agent, Canada Steamship Lines; Eugene P. Landon, New Eng- 
land agent, Pere Marquette; Jonathan Story, traveling passenger 
agent, C. B. & Q.; Liewellyn Wildes, agent, Ocean Steamship 
Company; Charles C. Dasey, passenger traffic manager, Cunard 
Steamship Company; Frank F. Farrar, assistant general freight 
agent, Boston & Maine; benefit fund trustees, S. W. Manning, 
general agent, A. T. & S. F.; Luther P. Burgess, Boston & Maine; 
Elmer R. Hines, general agent, C. R. I. & P. 





The annual dinner of the York, Pennsylvania, Traffic Club 
was held, January 19, at the Colonial Hotel. The principal 
speakers were Evan J. Jones, congressman, Bradford, Pa., whose 
subject was “Stop, Look, Listen,” George J. Lincoln, general 
agent, C. M. & St. P., Philadelphia, who spoke on “Good Ac- 
complishment by Traffic Clubs,” and Lafayette P. Temple, Balti- 
more, who furnished the wit and humor. 





The fifteenth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of New 
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York will be held at the Commodore Hotel, February 20. The 
program has not yet been announced. 





The first of a new series of noon-day luncheons was given 
by the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh in the club rooms, January 
23. A. J. Wyant and J. M. Morris are in charge of these affairs, 
which are expected to create wide interest. 

An unusual feature of the annual meeting of the Traffic Club 
of the Jamestown Chamber of Commerce, which was held in the 
chamber rooms, January 18, was a debate on a resolution call- 
ing for reductions in freight rates on a horizontal basis. G. L. 
Hilliard, of the Chamber of Commerce, who took the affirmative 
side, was adjudged the winner, but special mention was made 
of a number of the points made by Emory Payne, of the Erie 
Railroad, who argued that reductions should be made on specific 
commodities. W. H. Sanderson, traffic manager of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company, Buffalo, was the speaker of the evening, 
his subject being “Bills of Lading.” Mr. Sanderson paid par- 
ticular attention to the liabilities assumed by shipper and car- 
rier when signing the bill of lading as a contract. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, O. M. Odell, traffic manager, Dahl- 
strom Metallic Door Company; vice-president, Archie Turk, chief 
clerk, Erie Railroad; secretary, H. W. Chapman, transportation 
commissioner, Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, E. G. Johnson, 
Watson Manufacturing Company; executive committee, R. C. 
Kohn, Art Metal Construction Company; Roger Sundell, Marvel 
Furniture Company; James Kelly, agent, American Railway Ex- 
press Company; H. R. Miller, Watson Manufacturing Company; 
J. A. Cleveland, agent, Erie Railroad Company. The next meet- 
ing of the club will be held on February 15. 





George E. Allen addressed the transportation club of Louis- 
ville at a smoker, held at the Hotel Henry Watterson, January 
24, on the subject of how the “Success of a Community Depends 
Upon Its Railroad Facilities.” Harry Nute Lukins also spoke, 
his address being entitled, “Up.” The annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers of the club will be held February 14. 





The annual “high-jinks” and stag party of the Pacific Traf- 
fic Association will be held aboard the “Maui,” of the Matson 
line, in San Francisco Bay, February 4. Arrangements have been 


made for accommodating out-of-town visitors with quarters on 
board. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will give a masquerade party 
at the LaSalle Hotel, February 3. Warren Burkhart is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the affair. 





The following officers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Elmira, N. Y., Traffic Club, held January 19: John J. 
DeLaney, traffic manager, American LaFrance Fire Engine Com- 
pany, president; C. N. Ellis, freight agent, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, vice-president; J. C. Field, traffic manager, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, secretary and treasurer. 














s- * 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) , 
* e 





First Bank to Accept Bill of Exchange for Collection Held Liable 
to Owner: 

(Supreme Court, Appéllate Division, First Department.) 
Where bank accepts bill of exchange for collection, and not 
merely for transmission, a correspondent, to which it forwards 
the bill of exchange for collection is the agent merely of 
such bank, and not the agent of the owner, and the bank 
is liable to the owner for the acts of such correspondent, 
but, where the bill of exchange is delivered by owner to bank 
merely for the purpose of transmitting it for collection, the first 
bank by which it is accepted for collection becomes the agent 
of and liable to the owner. (Columbia Overseas Corporation vs. 
Banco Nacional Ultra-Marino, 191 N. Y. S. 85.) 

Not Liberally Construed as to Matters of Substance: 

A pleading will not be liberally construed with respect to 
matters of substance.—Ibid. 

Complaint Held Sufficient to Show that Defendant Was Plain- 
tiff’s Agent in Collection of Bill of Exchange: 

Complaint alleging that bill of exchange, shipping docu- 
ments, and written instructions to collect bill of exchange and to 
deliver documents to drawees of bill of exchange were forwarded 
to defendant by plaintiff through its agent, a named trust com- 
pany, and that the defendant agreed with plaintiff through the 
trust company to proceed in accordance with such instructions, 
held sufficient to show that the trust company was plaintiff’s 
agent merely for the purpose of transmission of bill of exchange, 
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and that defendant was plaintiff’s agent for purpose of collection 

thereof, and not the agent of the trust company.—Ibid. 

Bank to Which Bill of Exchange Has Been Delivered for Col- 
lection Liable to Owner on Delivery of Accompanying Ship- 
ping Documents to Third Persons: 

Where seller of merchandise to buyer in other country de- 
livered bill of exchange for amount of price with bill of lading 
and shipping documents to bank in such country, with instruc- 
tions to deliver shipping documents to buyers on acceptance of 
bill of exchange and where the bank, in violation of such in- 
structions, failed to present bill of exchange to buyers for aecept- 
ance, and delivered the bill of lading and shipping documents 
to third person, enabling such third persons to obtain the goods 
without payment therefor, the bank was liable to sellers for 
damage sustained.—lIbid. 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Principal Not Accountable for Misrepresentations of Agent While 

Acting Adversely to Principal’s Interests: 

(Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut.) The principal is 
not accountable for the misrepresentations of his agent while 
acting adversely to the principal’s interests, unless the principal 
has held the agent out as having authority to make a representa- 
tion as to the existence of an extrinsic fact, on the faith of which 
a third person has rightfully acted to his own injury, or unless 
principal afterward ratified the contract with knowledge of the 
agent’s conduct. (Hartford Distillery Co. vs. New York, N. H. & 
H. R. Co., 115 Atlantic Rep. 488.) 

Agent Not Presumed to Have Communicated to Principal When‘ 

Having Adverse Interest: 

The presumption that the agent informed his principal of 
that which his duty and the interests of his principal required 
him to communicate does not arise when the agent acts or makes 
declarations, not in the execution of any duty which he owes to 
the principal, but to subserve simply his own personal ends 
or to commit some fraud against the principal.—Ibid. 

Principal Entitled to Benefit of Contract Made in His Name by 

Authorized Agent: 


The principal is entitled to the benefit of a contract made in 
his name by an authorized agent.—Ibid. 


Railroad Required to Deliver Goods to Consignee Named in Non- 
Negotiable Bill of Lading, Notwithstanding Shipment by Con- 
signor’s Agent to Defraud Consignor: 

Railroad’s failure to deliver goods to consignees named in 
non-negotiable bills of lading nor to person lawfully entitled to 
goods, as required by Gen. St. 1918, Sec. 4624, 4625, was not ex- 
cused by the fact that consignor’s agent, with authority to make 
shipments on behalf of consignor to the consignees named in 
the bills of lading, caused goods to be shipped to such consignees, 
who had no knowledge thereof, and had caused the non- 
negotiable bills of lading to be so executed, in order to defraud 
consignor and obtain goods for himself at destination by pre- 
senting bills of lading and executing receipts in his own name 
as agent for consignee, or by forging consignee’s name; the 
railroad’s obligation to deliver goods to consignees named not 
being affected by such fraud.—lIbid, 


Not Authorized to Deliver Goods to Holder of Non-Negotiable Bill 
of Lading, Though Consignee Named Does Not Exist: 
That consignees named in non-negotiable bills of lading did 

not exist did not entitle railroad to deliver goods to holders of 

the bills of lading, but it was required in such case to warehouse 
the goods for the owner.—Ibid. 

Person to Whom Railroad Delivered Goods Presumed to Have 
Been Acting for Consignee: 

In shipper’s action against railroad for non-delivery of goods, 
it will be presumed, in the absence of evidence that person to 
whom railroad delivered goods purported to be acting for ship- 
per, or that railroad’s agent supposed him to be so acting, that 
such person was acting for the consignee.—Ibid. 

Defense, Alleging Shipper’s Negligence in Permitting Agent to 
Handle Shipments and Have Possession of Bills of Lading, 
Held Demurrable: 

In shipper’s action against railroad for non-delivery, follow- 
ing railroad’s delivery of goods to shipper’s agent, pursuant to 
agent’s plan to defraud shipper, special defense, alleging that 
shipper was negligent in permitting such agent to handle ship- 
ments and have possession of bills of lading in the manner I 
which the shipments were handled and the manner in which such 
agent had possession of the bills of lading, held demurrable for 
lack of any direct allegation that the agent did handle shipments 
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and did have possession of the bills of lading in connection with 

the shipper’s business.—Ibid. 

Bank with Which Draft Attached to Bill of Lading Deposited 
Held Owner of the Grain Shipped: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Where a pur- 
chaser orders from a seller grain which is consigned by the 
seller to itself with a memorandum on the bill of lading to 
notify the purchaser, and contemporaneously the seller draws 
a draft on the purchaser for the price of the grain, payable to a 
bank, to which is attached the bill of lading, indorsed by the 
seller, or in blank, and deposits with the bank the draft with bill 
of lading attached, and the amount of the deposit is credited to 
the depositor’s general account, the bank becomes the purchaser 
of the draft with bill of lading attached, and the owner of the 
grain represented thereby. (Southern Flour & Grain Co. vs, Cen- 
tral Texas Exch. Nat. Bank, 109 S. E. Rep. 685.) 

Bank Holding Draft with Bill of Lading Held Entitled to Main- 
tain Trover When Purchaser Refused to Pay or Surrender 
Grain; Bank Suing in Trover Entitled to Amount of Draft 
with Interest When Not More than Highest Value of Grain: 
Where, in the case above stated, the bank presents the 

draft, with the bill of lading, to the purchaser of the grain and 

demands payments, and the purchaser refuses to pay the draft 
or to deliver the grain on demand, the bank has the right to 
bring an action of trover against the purchaser and to demand 

a verdict for the amount of the draft, with 7 per cent interest, 

where the amount is not more than the highest proved value 

of the grain between the date of the conversion and the trial. 

O’Neill Mfg. Co. vs. Woodley, 118 Ga. 117, 44 S. E. 980; Mill- 

town Lumber Co. vs. Carter, 5 Ga. App. 353, 63 S. E. 270.—Ibid. 

In Trover by Bank Holding Draft with Bill of Lading, Direction 
of Verdict for Amount of Draft with Interest Held Not Error: 
There was no error in directing a verdict for the plaintiff 

for the amount of the draft, with 7 per cent interest, this being 
less than the highest proved value of the grain, which the 
plaintiff had elected to take, and which the evidence, with all 
reasonable inferences and deductions therefrom, proved was its 
legal right.—Ibid. 

Evidence Held Not to Show Seller Was Agent of Holder of Bill 
of Lading in Making Agreement with Buyer: 

Where the sellers of grain deposited bill of lading and draft 
for the price with a bank, evidence held not to show that the 
sellers’ representative in agreeing that the buyer might hold 
such grain as a margin against loss on other shipments was 
acting for or on behalf of the bank.—Ibid. 

Evidence Held Not to Show that Bank Holding Draft and Bill 
of Lading Surrendered Its Title: 

Where a bank holding the draft and bill of lading for a 
shipment of grain permitted it to be delivered to.the buyer 
for storage to prevent damage to the grain, evidence held not 
to show that it surrendered its title thereto—lIbid. 


Doctrine as to Innocent Person to Bear Loss from Third Per- 
son’s Acts Held Inapplicable Against Holder of Bill of 
Lading: 

Where the bank holding the draft and bill of lading for a 
shipment of grain, permitted delivery to the buyer for storage, 
and the sellers thereafter agreed that the buyer might hold it 
as margin to protect against loss on other shipments, the doc- 
trine that the one of two innocent persons who put it in the 
power of a third person to inflict injury must bear the loss 
could not be invoked against the bank’s legal rights.—Ibid. 
Evidence Held to Sustain Finding that Bananas Were Frozen 

While in Possession of Connecting Carrier, and by Reason 

of Its Negligence: ; 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 2.) In action 
against a connecting carrier by a consignee of bananas frozen 
when delivered, evidence held to sustain a finding that the bana- 
nas were frozen while in its possession by reason of its negligent 
failure to regulate the temperature of the car in which they 


were shipped. (Vandalia R. Co. et al. vs. La Rosa, 133 N. E. 
Rep. 152.) 


No Complaint of Admission of Evidence in Absence of Showing 
of Objection or Exception: 

Carrier cannot complain, in an action by consignee for dam- 
age to shipment that court erred in permitting plaintiff to testify 
as to the contents of a bill of lading issued by initial carrier, 
where it is not shown any objection was made, or that any 
exception was taken.—lIbid. 

Shipper May Sue in Tort for Negligence in Shipment: 

One having a contract with a common carrier for the trans- 
portation of goods may sue in tort and claim damages for neg- 
ligence in the performance of that contract.—Ibid. 

Arrival at Destination of Goods in Damaged Condition Makes 

Prima Facie Case Against Carrier: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) Where a party delivers 
goods to a common carrier for shipment in good condition and 
the goods arrive at destination in a damaged condition, a prima 
facie case is made against the carrier by reason of a presump- 
tion that the damage resulted from some cause other than one 
which would exempt the carrier from liability—-Eckman Chem- 
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ical Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. et al., 185 N. W. Rep. 444.) 

Effect of Presumption that Carrier Was Negligent Stated: 

A party relying upon such a presumption has a right to rest 
secure, until prima facie evidence has been adduced by the op- 
posite party; but the presumption should never be placed in 
the scales to be weighed as evidence.—lIbid. 
“Prima Facie Evidence” Defined: 

“Prima facie evidence” means sufficient evidence upon 
which a party will be entitled to recover if his opponent pro- 
duces no further testimony.—lIbid. 

Judicial Notice Not Taken that Charcoal Is Predisposed to 
Spontaneous Combustion.” 

Spontaneous combustion means the ignition of a body by 
the internal development of heat without the action of an ex- 
ternal agent, and the court will not take judical notice that 
charcoal is predisposed to generate internal heat, sufficient to 
start fire.—Ibid. 

Instruction Disregarding Theory of Spontaneous Combustion 
Held Proper Under the Evidence: 

There is no evidence in this case tending to support the 
theory of spontaneous combustion, and the instruction com- 
plained of was rightly given and those requested properly re- 
fused.—Ibid. 

Allowance of Attorney’s Fees, in Actions Against Carriers in 
the Nature of Reimbursement for Costs, and Law Therefor 
Not Unconstitutional as Providing Penalty: 

The attorney fee allowed is in the nature of reimbursement 
of costs, and the law authorizing it is not unconstitutional as 
providing a penalty.—Ibid. 

Provision in Bill of Lading Making Initial Carrier Not Liable 
for Damage Not Sustained on Its Own Line No Defense in 
Action Against It Therefor: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) In shipper’s action against 
initial carrier for damages to goods sustained while in hands 
of connecting carriers, provision in bill of lading making de- 
fendant not liable for damage not occurring on its own line 
held no defense, in view of Crawford & Moses’ Dig. Sec. 924, 
making railroad which has issued bill of lading liable for damage 
caused by any carrier to which the property may pass during 
transportation thereof. (Ft. Smith S. & R. I. R. Co. vs. Scrog- 
gins et al., 234 S. W. Rep. 999.) 

Connecting Carrier Held Not a Necessary Party to Action 
Against Initial Carrier: 

In an action against initial carrier for damage to goods 
sustained while in possession of connecting carrier, the connect- 
ing carrier was not a necessary party, in view of Crawford & 
Moses’ Dig. Sec. 924, giving initial carrier, required to pay 
damage caused -by connecting carrier, right of action therefor 
against connecting carrier.—lIbid. 

Carrier Cannot Excuse Damage Occurring During Transportation 
by Showing Difficulties or Interferences in Procuring Cars: 
A carrier cannot excuse itself for damage to cotton occur- 

ring during transportation by showing difficulties or interferences 

in procuring cars for shipment.—lIbid. 

Instruction Held Erroneous in Ignoring Question of Liability for 
Concurring Negligence: 

In action against railroad for damage to cotton occurring 
during transportation, instruction that, if damage was caused 
by different causes for only one of which the defendant was 
individually responsible, plaintiff had the burden of distinguish- 
ing the damage resulting from the cause for which defendant 
was responsible from that resulting from other causes, held 


properly refused, in that it ignored the question of liability for 
concurring negligence.—Ibid. 


Instruction Properly Refused for Failure to submit Issue as to 

Whether Goods Were Damaged Before Delivery to Carrier: 

In action against railroad for damage to cotton occurring 
during transportation, instruction that, if damage was caused 
by different causes for only one of which the defendant was 
individually responsible, plaintiff had the burden of distinguish- 
ing the damage resulting from the cause for which defendant 
was responsible from that resulting from other causes, held 
properly refused, in that it failed to submit issue as to whether 
cotton was damaged before delivery to carrier.—Ibid. 


BILLS OF LADING 


Causes of Action Based Upon Deceit May Be Properly United: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) A 
cause of action, predicated on a common-law count of fraud in 
issuing a bill of lading under false representations that the 
goods had been received by defendant, may properly be united 
with another cause of action for the fraudulent issuance of the 
bill in violation of the state and federal law, both causes of 
action being based on deceit resulting from the fraudulent issue 
of the bill. (Slutzkin et al, vs. Gerhard & Hey, Inc., 191 N. Y. 
Supp. 104.) 
Bill of Lading Negotiable Notwithstanding Person Other than 

Consignee to Be Notified: 

That a bill of lading refers to a party other than the con- 
signee as the party to be notified does not limit the negotiability 
of the bill or constitute notice to the purchaser of rights or 
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equities of such person in the goods in view of Personal Prop- 
erty Law, sec. 195.—Ibid. 
Bill of Lading Held Negotiable: 

A bill of lading containing nothing on its face indicating 
that it is not negotiable is negotiable in view of Personal Prop- 
erty Law, sec. 194, 239.—Ibid. 

Common Carrier’s Liability Held to Attach to Forwarders: 

Where persons calling themselves forwarders are so con- 
ducting their business as to lead the public to believe that they 
are carriers and are employed as carriers to ship goods with- 
out any knowledge of their true character, the liability of a 
common carrier will attach to them.—lIbid. 

Beneficiary of Fraudulent Issuance of Bill of Lading Held 

Estopped from Questioning Plaintiffs’ Title to Bill. 

In an action by a purchaser of a bill of lading for fraud in 
the issuance thereof under false representation that the goods 
had been received by the person issuing the bill and had been 
shipped, where it appeared that defendants had accepted and 
retained the money obtained through the fraud, held, that they 
were estopped from questioning plaintiffs’ title to the bill.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


Shipper Whose Case Is Based on Specific Act of Negligence 
Has Burden of Proving Damage Resulting Therefrom: 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals.) A shipper whose case against 
a carrier is based on a specific act of negligence, as failure to 
furnish a clean car as required by Rev. St. 1919, sec. 10004, 
10005, and not on the common-law liability of the carrier as 
an insurer, has the burden of proving that such negligence 
caused or was an active co-operative cause in producing the 
damage. (Rhodes vs. Missouri Pac. R. Co. et al., 234 S. W. Rep. 
1026.) 

Whether Dust in Cars Caused Death of Hogs Question for Jury 
Under Evidence: 

Plaintiff, suing for death of hogs in transit, alleging as 
cause negligent failure to furnish clean cars, held, by evidence 
as to condition of hogs when delivered to carrier, weather con- 
ditions, amount of dust and filth in car, and testimony of vet- 
erinarian as to what effect such an amount would have on hogs 
in a car, to make out a case for the jury.—Ibid. 

On Demurrer to Evidence, It Is to Be Viewed in Light Most 
Favorable to Plaintiff: 

The evidence on demurrer thereto must be viewed in the 
light most favorable to plaintiff, giving him the benefit of every 
legitimate inference which may be fairly and reasonably drawn 
therefrom.—Ibid. 

Case for Jury When Evidence Is Reasonably Susceptible of Two 
Inferences: 

The case is for the jury if the evidence is reasonably sus- 
ceptible of two inferences, one tending to show right of recovery 
and the other fatal thereto.—Ibid. 

When Shipper Assumes Risk of Car in Bad Shape Stated: 

A shipper of live stock does not assume the risk thereto 
from dirty cars, though knowing of their condition before load- 
ing, unless he knew of the danger, and there were other suitable 
cars reasonably available.—Ibid. 

Conflict in Instructions Because of Instruction Erroneously 
Given at Appellant’s Request Not Ground of Complaint: 
Where, under the undisputed evidence, defendant was not 

entitled to an instruction, given at its request, it may not com- 

plain of conflict thereof with an instruction given for plaintiff. 

Ibid. 

Judicial Notice Taken of Status of Railroad Under War-Time 
Control and of Director-General’s Orders: 

Judicial notice will be taken of war-time federal control of 
railroads under the President’s proclamation, and of the Director- 
General’s order for action against him alone for damage to 
shipper during such control.—lIbid. 

Judgment Against Railroad Company, Misjoined with Director- 
General, Reversed as to It: 

For misjoinder of railroad company in action by shipper for 
damage during federal control, judgment for plaintiff will be 
reversed as to such company.—lIbid. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


Telegraph Company Acts as Common Carrier in Transferring 
Money, and Is Liable for Want of Ordinary Care: 
(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 2.) A telegraph 

company, in transferring money by wire, was acting as a com- 

mon carrier, and bound to use ordinary care; and if, through 
want of such care, it paid the money to an impostor, it was 

liable. (Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. Lapenna, 133 N. E. 

Rep. 144.) 

Telegraph Company Liable for Want of Ordinary Care in Pay- 
ing Money, Notwithstanding Identification Waiver: : 
That one delivering money to a telegraph company for 

transmission by wire executed an identification waiver, provid- 

ing that the payee should not be required to produce positive 
evidence of personal identity, and that the company might pay 
the money to such person as its agent believed to be the payee, 

did not relieve the company from the exercise of reasonable 

care in identifying the person to whom the money should be 

paid or in arriving at a belief as to his identity; and if it paid 
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the money to an impostor as a result of failure to exercise rea- 
sonable care, it was liable to the sender.—lIbid. 
Cannot Contract for Freedom from Liability for Negligence: 

While a common carrier may, by special contract, free him- 
self from many common-law liabilities, he cannot contract for 
exemption from liability for his own fraud or negligence.—Ibid. 
Negligence in Paying Money Transferred by Wire Held a Ques- 

tion of Fact: 

Whether a telegraph company, transferring money by wire, 
was guilty of negligence in delivering it to an impostor, who 
did not even claim to live at the address given, but who, in 
the name of the addressee, had sent fhe telegram in response 


to which the money was sent, held a question of fact for the 
court.—Ibid. 


TO APPOINT TRANSPORTATION HEAD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Legislation authorizing appointment by the President of a 
“Commissioner General of Transportation” will be recommended 
to the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at the meeting of the national council of the 
Chamber in Washington, February 8 and 9, by the committee on 
railroads of the Chamber. 

“It is the sense of this committee that there should be some 
governmental agency adequately equipped having appropriate 
jurisdiction and the duty to promote, sustain and develop the 
transportation facilities of the country in the light of the public 
interest before committees of Congress and before the various 
governmental agencies now in existence or hereafter created that 
have power of action or decision in respect to any matters affect- 
ing transportation,” the committee said. 

“Pursuant to this principle the committee presents the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


1. That the Chamber of Commerce urge Congress to enact appro- 
priate legislation authorizing the President to appoint and prescribe 
the compensation of a special administrative officer with the title of 
Commissioner General of Transportation. ; 

The Commissioner should hold office subject to the will of the 
President, and upon the occurrence of a vacancy in the office the 
President should appoint and prescribe the compensation of a suc- 
cessor. 

The Commissioner should be selected because of his familiarity 
and experience with transportation conditions, problems and neces- 
sities, and should keep himself informed of the transportation needs 
of the country and make such recommendations to all governmental 
agencies charged with the regulation of interstate transportation as he 
may find will be for the public interest and will tend to co-ordinate 
the administration of the laws respecting interstate transportation by 
land, water and air for the promation and development of a national 
system of rail, water, highway and aerial transportation, and will 
make possible the articulation and economical use of all transportation 
facilities including tracks, highways, terminals, transfer facilities, 
docks and landing places. The Commissioner should make an annual 
report of these matters to the President for transmission to Congress. 

4. The Commissioner should not be permitted to engage in any 
other business, vocation or employment during his term of office, nor 
to be eligible to any elective office within two (2) years after he 
ceases to be Commissioner. 

The Commissioner should ascertain and report to the Presi- 
dent from time to time for transmission to Congress each and .all 
conflicting or inharmonious functions and rulings of any one or more 
boards, commissions, bureaus or other governmental agencies with 
respect to interstate transportation as related. to the functions and 
rulings of any or all other such agencies. that cannot be so-reconciled 
by administrative practices as to promote the general development 
of a co-ordinated system of interstate transportation; such report to 
be accompanied by recommendations of the Commissioner designed to 
correct and remove such inharmonious provisions and practices. 

. The Commissioner should render all possible assistance to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in facilitating and advancing the 
consolidation of railroads into a limited number of competing systems 
as authorized in the transportation act, 1920. 

7. The Commissioner should be notified of all hearings before any 
board, commission, bureau or other governmental agency now existing 
or hereafter created with respect to transportation, rates, fares, regu- 
lations, terminal charges, wages, working conditions or other subject 
matter affecting interstate transportation; and should be entitled to 
be heard in person or by representative at all such hearings and -to 
produce evidence that will tend towards a result that will promote and 
facilitate the continuous development of an interstate transportation 
system that will be adequate and efficient to meet the transportation 
needs of the country. - 

The Commissioner should be authorized to call upon. any de- 
partment or bureau of the-:government for any information as to inter- 
state transportation matters that may. be needed by him in the 
performance of his duties; and such departments and bureaus should 
be required to furnish such information on his request. 

9. The Commissioner should be authorized to grant federal 

charters to corporations proposing te engage in interstate transporta- 
tion by land, water or air, and upon application therefor, to convert 
state corporations so engaged into federal corporations so that by such 
conversion the existing corporation shall not close or interrupt its 
business as a common carrier, nor shall any of its existing obligations 
to others nor any existing obligations of others to it be in any manner 
prejudiced or impaired, but it shall continue as a-corporation with 
the same officers and directors until other directors shall have been 
chosen under the federal charter and the same property assets and 
business as before its conversion, save only that jurisdiction over 
A - a corporation shall be vested in the government of the United 
States. 
; 10. The Congress should make adequate appropriations for carry- 
ing out the foregoing provisions until such time as receipts from 
charter license fees to be authorized by Congress are sufficient for 
this purpose. 


The committee on railroads is composed of the following: 
George A. Post, chairman; Walter S. Dickey, F. C. Dillard, Emory 
R. Johnson, Charles E. Lee, Thomas C. Powell, Wilmer W. Sal- 


mon, George W. Simmons, Alexander W. Smith, and Harry A. 
Wheeler. 
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MILEAGE BOOK BILL PASSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Without a record vote, the Senate, January 21, passed the 
Cummins’ substitute for the mileage book bill. The measure 
now goes to the House for action. One change was made in the 
substitute as offered, the word “directed” being substituted for 
the word “empowered” in the second paragraph of the bill so 
that the Commission “is directed to require, after notice and 
hearing,” etc. The measure as passed follows: 


That Section 22 of the act entitled ‘‘An act to regulate commerce,” 
approved February 4, 1887, as amended, is hereby amended by insert- 
ing ‘‘(1)” after the section number at the beginning of such section 
and by adding to the section two new paragraphs, as follows, to-wit: 

‘*(2) The Commission is directed to require, after notice and hear- 
ing, each carrier by rail, subject to this act, to issue at such offices 
as may be prescribed by the Commission joint interchangeable mile- 
age tickets at a just and reasonable rate per mile, good for interstate 
passenger carriage upon the passenger trains of any and all other 
carriers by rail subject to this act. Such tickets may be required to 
be issued for any distance not exceeding 5,000 miles nor less than 1,000 
miles. Before making any order requiring the issuance of any such 
tickets the Commission shall make and publish such reasonable rules 
and regulations for their issuance and use as in its judgment the pub- 
lic interest demands; and especially it shall prescribe whether such 
tickets are transferable or nontransferable, and if the latter, what 
identification may be required; and especially, also, to what baggage 
privileges the lawful holders of such tickets are entitled. 

Any carrier which through the act of any agent or employe 
willfully refuses to issue or accept any such ticket demanded or pre- 
sented under the lawful requirements of this act, or willfully refuses 
to conform to the rules and regulations lawfully made and published 
by the Commission hereunder, or any person who shall willfully offer 
for carriage any such ticket contrary to the said rules and regulations 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be 
fined not to exceed $1,000.”’ 


Acceptance of the substitute was a victory for Senator Cum- 
mins, who made a determined fight against the passage of the 
original bill, which provided that carriers “shall issue inter- 
changeable nontransferable 5,000-mile tickets * * * to be sold 
at the rate of 2% cents a mile.” The original bill was taken 
from the Senate committee on interstate commerce on motion 
of Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, just before adjournment was 
taken for the holidays, no report having been submitted by the 
committee on the Dill. 

An amendment to the mileage book bill offered by Senator 
Harris of Georgia, providing that two years after passage of the 
act it “shall be unlawful for a common carrier to use a passenger 
car in any train used in whole or in part for the transportation 
of passengers for hire, unless such car is constructed of steel 
and that the use in passenger trains of wooden cars between 
or in front of steel cars is prohibited,” was held out of order 
because not germane to the measure under consideration. 


Debate on the Bill 


Although saying Congress could fix every freight and pas- 
senger rate in the United States, Senator Cummins, on the sec- 
ond day of debate on the mileage book bill, declared if it at- 
tempted to exercise that power the transportation of the United 
States would quickly fall into such confusion that the condition 
would be intolerable, and that the practice would not be per- 
sisted in very long. 

The chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee 
also differed with Senator Robinson as to the Commission now 
having authority to require the railroads to issue mileage books 
at reduced rates. 

“The mere power to establish reasonable rates for passen- 
ger travel does not give the Commission the power to require 
one railroad to sell tickets which are good all over the United 
States,” said he. “I. am sure that must be the conclusion of 
most lawyers who have examined the matter.” 


The senator set forth five reasons why he was opposed to the 
bill as follows: 


First, it is plainly, obviously unconstitutional. 

Second, if it were constitutional, it is manifestly unwise for Con- 

gress to attempt to fix either freight or passenger rates. : 
; Third, because just at this time we ought not to put any obstacle 
in the way of the efforts of the Commission or the carriers to reduce 
freight rates. The passage of this bill, as it is now before the Sen- 
ate, will just as surely arrest the progress of that movement as that 
time is to go on. 

Fourth, the difference of practically 1 cent per mile would be the 
grossest sort of discrimination in favor of corporations and individuals 
who can afford to buy $125 worth of transportation at one time. 

Fifth, because it takes direct possession of the authority which, in 
my judgment, is vested in the several states and attempts to fix pas- 
senger rates within the states and for journeys wholly within the 
borders of a single state. As earnestly as some advocates of universal 
and national control have contended for the proposition, Congress 
never yet has attempted to assert the power of fixing, primarily and 
directly, the rates either for the transportation of freight or the 
transportation of passengers wholly within a state. 

In support of his ‘contention that the bill, if passed, would 


be invalid, Senator Cummins cited the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
Co. vs. Smith, 173 U. S. 684, wherein it was held that it was un- 
constitutional for the state of Michigan, after prescribing cer- 
tain maximum fares, to require the sale of mileage tickets at a 
considerably lower rate per mile. He said the law there held 


invalid was substantially the same as the bill urged by Senator 
Robinson. 
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After reading from the opinion, the senator said he believed 
if his amendment passed that the Commission, after proper in- 
vestigation, etc., could require fair reductions in the case of 
those who use mileage books, but that such reduction must not 
be an arbitrary reduction. 

“It has been urged upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, almost from the time the Commission was organized,” 
said he, “that a great shipper, like the United States Steel Co., or 
the Standard Oil Co., or any other great factory which furnishes 
hundreds and thousands of carloads every month or every year, 
is entitled to a lower rate per carload than the shipper who 
ships but one carload per year of that commodity; but the Com- 
mission has stood steadfastly and firmly against the effort to 
reduce the carload rates because of the extent of the business of 
the shipper, and I think very wisely. 

“In this case if the Commission, after its investigation, finds 
that the railroads can afford, by reason of lessened cost, to sell 
5,000-mile tickets or 2,000-mile tickets, I believe it has, or would 
have if my amendment were passed, the authority to require 
the railroads to issue those tickets; but an act simply declaring 
that every railroad in the United States shall issue 5,000-mile 
tickets, usable and good upon every other railroad in the United 
States, when the rate established by the Commission as a fair 
and reasonable rate for travel is substantially 1 cent per mile 
higher than that mentioned in the bill before us, is beyond our 
power. It is not only unfair and unjust, but it is not within our 
constitutional authority to enact. 

“Every man who knows anything about the subject knows 
that there is not the difference of 1 cent or 1 1-3 cents per mile 
in the cost of the service, comparing mileage tickets and specific 
tickets. There may be some difference; I am not prepared to 
say what it is. I am not well enough informed to say what it 
is, any more than I am well enough informed to say what should 
be the rate upon a carload of apples from Arkansas to Chicago 
or New York. Whenever the Congress of the United States en- 
ters upon the field of determining at what rate either com- 
modities or persons shall be carried throughout the United States, 
it will.not only enter a field of chaos and confusion, but it will 
inflict infinite injury not on the railroads alone but upon the 
commerce of the country as well. 

“We have organized a commission which has now been func- 
tioning for about 26 years, and its members are constantly in- 
vestigating these subjects, and they are as familiar with them as 
their mentality will permit them to be. That commission is the 
aes aed authority to declare what the rate upon a mileage ticket 
sha e.” 


Abolition of Labor Board 


In response to a question by Senator Dial of South Carolina 
as to whether more progress toward reducing rates would be 
made if the powers of the Labor Board were conferred on the 
Commission, Senator Cummins said he hesitated to take up 
that question at this time—that there were arguments. being 
made for and against such a move. 

“I will not insist on an answer,” said Mr. Dial, “but so far 
as I am concerned, I should like to repeal all these laws and le# 
the railroads go along like other institutions and run their roads 
on a common-sense basis.” 


“That is a view which is held by a great many people and 
by the roads especially,” said Senator Cummins. 

Senator Watson of Indiana said he desired to say that he 
shared the opinion of Senator Dial as to the Labor Board being 
abolished. 


“If I had my way,” said he, “I would abolish the board out- 
right and not transfer its functions to any other body.” 

Senator Cummins said he was not in favor of abolishing a 
tribunal to adjudicate disputes between the railroad companies 
and their employes—that the employe should be protected as to 
fair wages just as much as the shipper should be with regard 
to rates. 

“If the railroad companies had free rein at this time,” said 
he, “and could cut the wages of their employes in two, as some 
people think they should do, I know that freight rates could be 
reduced greatly; but I do not believe that the employes of the 
railroad companies, in view of the present situation, should be 
at the mercy of their employers so far as a reduction in wages 
is concerned.” 

Senator Robinson said he concurred in what Senator Cum- 
mins said with regard to rate and wage regulation. 

Resuming discussion of the pending bill, Senator Cummins 
said if it were passed, the result would necessarily be considered 
by the Commission in passing on the demand for a reduction in 
freight rates. 

Senator Walsh of Montana said it was obvious that if pas- 
senger rates were cut, the revenue would have to come from 
higher rates elsewhere. 

“Tt has been the policy of the United States,” said Senator 
Cummins, “for years to submit to an impartial semi-judicial 
body the question of the just and reasonable rates that ought 
to prevail throughout the United States, both for the carriage of 
passengers and the transportation of freight. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is now and has been for a long time, 
for a year past and more, engaged in an investigation looking 
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to a reduction of all rates, if it be possible to reduce them in 
view of conditions which now prevail. 

“IT have not even imagined the possibility that Congress at 
this time or at any time would withdraw from the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission the duty of fixing freight 
rates. For Congress to enter upon the task of adjusting the 
freight rates of the United States would be simply to publish 
its incapacity to deal with the subject.” 

Senator Cummins said there was no doubt about the “em- 
phatic” demand for rate reductions, but that there was just as an 
imperative demand for the continuance of the transportation 
system, and that he assumed that neither Congress nor any 
other power would attempt to destroy that system. In order 
that it be maintained, he said, it was necessary that its revenue 
as a whole should be adequate. 

“If by enacting this bill,” he continued, “we take $5,000,000 
or $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 from the revenues of the railroad 
companies, taken as a whole, then, if the existing revenues of 
the railroad companies are not more than sufficient to maintain 
them, it will be the absolute duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to increase freight rates in order to meet the deficit 
so created. That must be obvious to the most casual examiner 
of this subject.” 

Mr. Cummins said he had submitted several inquiries on the 
subject to the Commission to ascertain what the loss in rev- 
enues might be if the bill were passed and that it was estimated 
that the revenues of the railroad companies would be reduced 
eighty or eighty-five million dollars a year, the estimate being 
based on the average passenger traffic of the last two years. He 
then reviewed the financial condition of the roads as a whole in 
the last year. He said that, making proper deduction for de 
ferred maintenance, the railroads in 1921 were $75,000,000 short 
of the amount needed to pay the interest on their bonds. He 
made a strong plea to the Senate to leave the question of 
freight rates and passenger fares to the Commission. 

“T am appealing to senators not to undertake to abolish the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and substitute their own imma: 
ture and incomplete judgment with regard to the effect which a 
reduction of rates will have upon the revenues of the carriers,” 
said he. 

Selling mileage books at 214 cents a mile would not increase 
the purchasing power of the man who ultimately must create the 
market for commodities throughout the country, Senator Cum- 
mins said, in answer to the prediction that if commercial travel- 
ers could have reduced passenger fares business would increase. 


Views of Commissioner Esch 


Senator Cummins submitted the letter from Commissioner 
Esch which was written in response to the questions asked of 
the Commission relative to the proposed legislation. In conclu- 
sion the letter said: 


It may be proper to remark that in the past bills somewhat similar 
to this one have been referred to us for our views, and we have ex- 
pressed our disapproval of them, not only on the grounds indicated 
but on account of the inadvisability, as it seems to us, of fixing rates 
or fares by statute. 

It has seemed to us that when reductions in fares were warranted 
they should be made in such a way that all travelers could benefit by 
them. The carriers in New England are now before us with a re- 
quest for some readjustment of divisions which will give them addi- 
tional revenues. Much of the revenue of the New England roads is 
derived from passenger traffic. In proposed increases in New England 
(49 I. C. C., 421), we said, page 443: : 

“There is probably no part of the country where the sale of mileage 
books on a substantially lower basis per mile than regular one-way 
fares has resulted in such flagrant abuses, such unjust discriminations, 
and such impairment of railroad revenues as in New England.” 

The bill, in effect, creates a privileged or favored class into which 
no one may enter who has not $125 available for the purpose. What- 
ever reduction in cost of travel is thus effected would inure, not to 
those of small means, who need it most, but to those with abundant 
moneys in hand, who need it least. The mileage ticket sought at a 
rate of 2.5 cents per mile would enable the holder to travel over the 
Southern Pacific line in Arizona or Nevada, where the base rate is 4.8 
cents per mile, or over other lines in the state where the base rate is 
still higher, and in doing so to ride in Pullman cars without -paying 
the so-called Pullman surcharge, which accrues to the rail carrier. 
His fellow passengers, sharing the same accommodations, would pay 
twice as much. 

The bill does not declare the existing base fares to be unreasonable. 
It amends an act under which we have found them reasonable. 
But, without any finding of that reasonableness which the act enjoins 
upon all rail carriers, it proposes to require them all to establish and 
maintain a much lower rate per mile for those who can afford to lay 
out $125 in order to secure it. It also provides that as the general rate 
of fare for the rest of the public is reduced from its present excep- 
tionally high level this special hase shall be reduced in proportion, so 
that, whatever happens, the holders of these tickets shall always travel 
for less than anyone else. 

The bill disregards the fact that the President, through the 
director general, determined that a base rate lower than 3 cents per 
mile was too low and that the Commission has since authorized 20 per 
cent increase in that base rate. 

It further raises the question whether any rail carrier subject to 
the act could justify any base higher than 2.5 cents per mile for any 
passenger after this bill should hecome law. 

The bill repeals portions of Section 22 of the interstate commerce 
act, which provide for compliance with Section 6 of that act in respect 
of the filing and publication of joint tariffs and which make applicable 
the nenalties provided under Section 10 of that act. 

.. The bill lays its obligation to sell and honor these interchangeable 
mileage tickets upon “each common carrier by railroad, or partly by 
railroad and partly by water, within the continental United States, 
subject to this act,’’ and thus upon common carriers which now pub- 
lish no passenger tariffs and carry no passenger traffic. 

The ticket may be issued and all the money collected by a carrier 
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which does not participate in the transportation and is financially 
irresponsible. 


These are some of the obvious defects of the bill. 

In conclusion, your attention is invited to Lake Shore, etc., Rail- 
way Co. vs. Smith (173 U. C., 684), where the Supreme Court held that 
it was unconstitutional for the State of Michigan, after prescribing 
certain maximum fares, to require the sale of mileage tickets at a 
considerably lower rate per mile. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina, a member of the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, said he did not believe there 
had ever been a time in the history of the railroads when the 
railroad business was so confused and chaotic as now. 

“There seems to be absolutely no uniformity, no system,” 
said he. “Some portions of the country are suffering by reason 
of local, through and joint rates, while others, perhaps, are 
receiving a benefit; but in the meantime passenger and freight 
rates are so tremendously out of keeping with the decrease in 
the prices of commodities that they have become an intolerable 
burden.” 

Senator Kellogg inquired whether it was not true that in- 
creases in railroad operating expenses had absorbed the in- 
creased rates. The senator admitted that was substantially 
true, but he contended that the price of steel construction ma- 
terial, cost of living and all the items which enter into railroad 
construction had gone down and that yet transportation charges 
remained at the war level plus the increases since then. He 
asserted a passenger rate of 3.6 a mile, under present condi- 
tions, was not justifiable, and that the imposition of the Pull- 
man surcharge was unjust. Senator Cummins said the pas- 
senger fares had been increased to meet the wage award of the 
Labor Board in 1920. Mr. Smith then asserted that he believed 
a careful study of the question would show that the tremendous 
cost to the public was not due to “tremendous cost of labor, but 
the cost of the tremendous stock issues and other expenses 
that could be very well reduced if those in high places were 
willing to meet the American public upon the basis of ordinary 
returns for service rendered; but they are not.” 

Senator Kellogg said the Pennsylvania, the Chicago & 
North Western, the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul did not earn their interest 
last year, to say nothing of a return on their stocks. 

“Is the senator prepared to say that the extremely high 
rates of freight and passenger fares do not contribute to that 
condition?” asked Mr. Smith. 

“I am not,” replied Senator Kellogg. “I say the freight 
rates and passenger rates are too high; but when the senator 
speaks about the dividends on watered stock, not one of these 
lines began to earn its interest last year, and they also reduced 
their operating expenses very greatly.” 

Senator Smith said he was not going to enter into a dis- 
cussion of specific figures. 

“Shall we who have this matter in charge sit here and wait 
upon the slow process in specific cases where we know the 
conditions are absolutely wrong until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all the parties in interest shall have threshed 
out the matter in hearings, and then an order shall be issued, 
when perhaps the life and death of some of the best producing 
institutions in this country is hanging in the balance and will 
be decided within six months?” asked Mr. Smith. 

He said he hoped the original bill would pass, as such 
action would be notice to the senator’s constituents that they 
were sincere in their pronouncements that there should be 
reductions in passenger fares. 


Effect of High Rates on Business 


After more debate by Mr. Smith, Senator Robinson said the 
inevitable conclusion was that if the public was ever to have 
relief it must come through “a judicious and reasonable and 
rational reduction of rates.” 

“The senator from Arkansas assumes, and his views are 
approved by the senator from South Carolina,” tnterjected Sen- 
ator Cummins, “that all that is the trouble with the world is 
either a high passenger rate or a-high freight rate—” 

“Oh, Mr. President!” exclaimed Senator Robinson. 
—“that there is nothing else the matter in the world,” con- 
cluded Senator Cummins. 

“The senator does not wish to make that kind of a state- 
ment, surely,” said Senator Smith. 

“It is precisely the conclusion to be drawn from the state- 
ment made by the senator from Arkansas,” said Senator Cum- 
mins. 

“Oh, very well,” said Senator Robinson. 

“That is, it is the conclusion I draw,” said Senator Cum- 
mins. 

“If the senator is content with that statement, I will say 
that it carries its own answer and refutation,” said Senator 
Robinson. 

“Precisely,” continued Senator Cummins, “and if the senator 
from Arkansas is content with his statement, it carries its own 
answer. The world is sick with a great variety of diseases, and 
high freight rates and high passenger fares may be one of 
those diseases. I think they do very materially affect the con- 
dition of the railroads and of the country.” , 

“I would like to ask the senator from Iowa if he thinks it 
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is possible to restore vitality and prosperity to American busi- 
ness without a reduction of rates, particularly freight rates?” 
asked Senator Robinson. 

“I do,” replied Senator Cummins. 
swered.” 

“Oh, the senator then thinks that the maintenance of the 
present rates is justified?” 

“May I ask the senator from Iowa,” said Senator Smith, 
“as he has answered categorically the question of the senator 
from Arkansas, how can that be? I would like to have the 
senator answer what he thinks would bring a restoration of 
business without a reduction of those rates.” 

“If I were to undertake at this time and under these cir- 
cumstances to state what I believe is wrong with the world 
and what I think are the necessary remedies to be applied for 
a restoration of our old-time prosperity, it would require much 
more time than I think ought to be given to this particular 
subject,” replied Senator Cummins. 

“But I thought, perhaps, as the senator answered so readily, 
he had in mind the high points and that in a minute or two 
he might give us those high points.” 

“Suppose the price of corn were $1 a bushel or $1.50 a 
bushel, our-farmers would not lack prosperity on account of 
high freight rates,” said Senator Cummins. 

‘ “That is good. The senator has started right,” said Senator 
Smith. 

“What will make corn worth $1.50 a bushel?” 

“That is the idea,’ prompted Senator Smith. 

“Answer me that,” said Senator Cummins. 

“I will be glad to have the senator answer that,” said Mr. 
Smith. 

“Freight rates have nothing to do with making corn worth 
$1.50 a bushel,” said Senator Cummins. “If the farmer could 
sell his product at $1.50 a bushel in my state he would be 
prosperous even though he paid the present freight rates.” 

Senators Robinson and Smith agreed to that statement. 

“But if the farmer has to pay the entire or approximate 
amount of the proceeds of his corn or other products for freight 
in order to reach the market there can be no prosperity to 
him,” said Senator Robinson. 

“Of course there cannot be,” said Senator Cummins. “The 
present low price of corn is brought about because there are 
a great many people who do not want to buy corn.” 


Senator Smith asked whether the senator meant “people 
who do not want to buy or who cannot .buy corn.” 


“I wanted to ask the senator from Iowa in that connection 
if he does not know that there are hundreds and thousands of 
people in the United States and that there are millions of people 
in the world who are anxious to buy corn at a reasonable price, if 
it can be transported to them at a reasonable price?” asked 
Senator Robinson. 

“No,” said Senator Cummins, “that is not accurate. There 
are tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands of people 
who would like to buy corn if they had the money with which 
to buy it, and, therefore, the corn which we produce in my 
state—a very large volume of production, 450,000,000 bushels, 
as much or more than we ever produced before in the history 
of the state—finds no market. The reason it finds no market 
is because the people are not wanting to buy that much corn. 
Some of them do not want to buy it for one cause and some 
for another. High freight rates in the United States do not 
produce the trouble in Russia; high freight rates in the United 
States do not disturb the situation in Germany; high freight 
rates in the United States do not cause the suffering and starva- 
tion in Poland.” 

“Let us stay in America,” said Senator Smith. 
want to go over to Russia in this matter.” 

“We cannot stay entirely in America when we are consid- 
ering what is wrong with the world and why prices and com- 
modities and wages do not bear the proper relation to each 
other,” said Senator Cummins. 

“The high freight rates are burdensome, of course. They 
are burdensome just as high wages are burdensome; they are 
burdensome just as the high price of prints and of silks and 
of steel and of every other commodity which rose in price during 
the war is burdensome. It will require a long time, in my judg- 
ment, again to restore the relations between those things which 
existed before the World War, but we shall gradually do it. 
To suggest that the high freight rates and the high passenger 
rates are the cause of all the evils with which we are now 
afflicted, or of all the suffering which we now experience, is 
to close our eyes to countless evidences of misadjustment and 
maladjustment not only throughout our own country but through- 
out the world. I want to see freight rates go down, but I ‘want, 
the system of transportation which we have built up maintained 
at the same time. If it is not maintained there will be no 
possibility of restoring prosperity. 

“Our system of transportation must be maintained, either 
through the contributions of those who ride upon our trains 
or of those who ship upon our railroads, or it must be main- 
tained by the Treasury of the United States. We are passing 


“That question is an- 


“T do not 
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now through the period of experiment. I do not know whether 
we can maintain our system of transportation or not; I am 
afflicted with very grave doubt upon that question; if we can- 
not, there is but one thing to do and that is for the govern- 
ment of the United States to take over our system of transporta- 
tion and conduct it in the way in which it thinks will best 
serve the welfare and the interest of the whole people, and pay 
whatever is necessary to be paid from the Treasury of the 
United States, recruited, as the Treasury is constantly recruited, 
by taxation. That is the real question which we will have to 
decide before very long. 

“IT am not prepared to say that within a few years it will be 
necessary for the government to take over and to own and to 
operate all our transportation facilities, although it may be. I 
am fighting against that end, but just such movements as the 
one initiated in this bill are to me indications that we intend 
eventually to pass on to government ownership and government 
operation, for, if the Congress of the United States ever enters 
upon the work, generally speaking, of regulating freight rates 
and regulating passenger rates, then I hope that very speedily 
the government will undertake the further obligation of owning 
and operating all our transportation facilities.” 

Senator Smith asserted that there was not any use to at- 
tempt to beg the question or to seek to find any other excuse 
or any other reason, “for the fact is that the stagnation in our 
business is mainly due to prohibitive freight rates.” He said 
he believed the best thing Congress could do would be to direct 
the Commission to lower freight rates in a certain percentage 
amount, the percentage to be governed very largely by the 
current average cost of material as compared to the time when 
the rates were increased. 

Senator Capper backed up the position taken by Senator 
Cummins that the substitute should be passed. He made a 
speech in favor of reduced freight rates. Senator Poindexter 
spoke in favor of the original bill. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Nelson of Minnesota, speaking in favor of a reduc- 
tion in rates on agricultural products, coal and lumber, said 
the clause in the rate-making section directing the Commission 
to prescribe rates that will yield as nearly as may be 5% or 6 
per cent in net railway operating income on the valuation fixed 
by the Commission, worked unjustly under present conditions. 
Senator Pomerene said that that clause expired March 1. Sen- 
ator Nelson said he gas glad of that. Senator Lenroot also com- 
mented on the fact that the clause expired March 1, saying there 
was no reason why the carriers should not bear their share of 
the burden of the existing financial depression. 

Representative Sanders of Indiana, on behalf of the commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce, has reported to the 
House a bill (H. R. 7100), providing for amendment of subdivi- 
sion (a) of section 209 of the transportation act, so that independ- 
ent water lines which were under federal control may apply to 
the Commission for the benefits under the guaranty for the six 
months following federal control. Passage of the bill will en- 
able the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation Co. to prosecute 
its claim for reimbursement under the guaranty. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING 


Complainant in No. 11462, Liberty Oil Company, Ltd. vs. 
Director-General and Trinity & Brazos Valley, has asked for a 
rehearing and for permission to file an amended complaint. 

Complainant in No. 11462, Liberty Oil Company, Ltd., Vs. 
Director-General and Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway, has asked 
for a rehearing. 

Complainants in No. 11314, Builders Brick Company and Na- 
tional Brick Company vs. Director-General, A., T. & S. F. et al., 
and No. 10749, Lutter Brick Company vs. Director-General, C., 
M. & St. P. Railway, have asked for a reconsideration of those 
cases and a reargument before the full Commission. 


RICHMOND TERMINAL BONDS 

The Richmond Terminal Railway Co. and the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co. and the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co. have filed an application with the Commission 
asking authority for the first named company to issue and sell, 
and the other two companies 10 guarantee, $3,380,000 of first 
mortgage 30-year 5 per cent guaranteed gold bonds. Permission 
is also requested for the three companies to enter into an agree 
ment for the use and operation of passenger terminals at Rich- 
mond, Va. The proposed issue of bonds, according to the applica- 
tion, is for the purpose of funding the existing indebtedness of 
the Richmond Terminal Railway Co. heretofore incurred in con- 
nection with the construction, completion and furnishing of its 
passenger station and terminal facilities in the city of Richmond, 
and the connection of the station with the lines of the R., F. & P. 
and the Atlantic Coast Line. The bonds have been sold io Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. at 92.75 of par and accrued interest, subject to the 
approval of the Commission. 
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3 MEXICO. 
Exporters, Attention! 
Port of Laredo Cleared 
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A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 

Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 

‘ ae ; 
GOOD RAILROAD SERVICE This very general belief is not wholly correct. It is not 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Several of your correspondents have lately, in The Open 
Forum, been complimenting the American railroads and giving 
examples of excellent service. One of them refers to the “almost 
unbelievable daily average of 182.9 miles” for a movement of 
823.1 miles. 

As an example of the service provided by the Canadian lines, 
we loaded on December 19 at Montreal car C. P.-325761 destined 
Vancouver, B. C. This car was taken from our siding the same 
night by the C., P. R., left Montreal on December 20th and ar- 
rived at Vancouver December 31st, 2,886 miles in eleven days, a 
daily average of 262.3 miles across the continent. 

Incidentally, the Grand Trunk Railway frequently hauls cars 
from Chicago to Montreal, 842 miles, in four days, a daily aver- 
age of 210.5 miles. 

F. J. McCann, Traffic Manager, 
. Northern Electric Co. 

Montreal, Can., Jan. 21, 1922. 


SOLICITATION OF FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As an indication that there is real competition between car- 
riers in the solicitation of freight, we received a letter from a 
customer recently requesting us to route the shipment so as to 
include the handling by five different railroads. As a matter of 
fact, it was not a practical route, but our customer explained: 
“We are bothered to death for business from the railroad com- 
panies; kindly hit all you can, only don’t forget this de- 
livery.” 

The carriers evidently have some very good solicitors in that 
part of the country. 

R. C. Shoemaker, Traffic Manager, 
The Midland Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov, 21, 1922. 


PERCENTAGE REDUCTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your editorial of January 14 on reductions in rates deserves 
special commendation, as well as those on this subject appearing 
in previous issues. You have a way of looking at such matters 
from a national viewpoint, not prejudiced by local or selfish de- 
sires. 

To be sure, there are good arguments against a general re- 
duction in rates. Some of them, like the one quoted in your edi- 
torial, cannot be condemned as being unjust or unwise. This is 
not the time, however, to try and construct a more scientific ad- 
justment between class rates and commodity rates of high grade 
materials on the one hand, and the low grade bulk traffic on the 
other. 

A re-adjustment at this time would (1st) cause inestimable 
delays, something to be especially avoided at this time; (2nd) 
would cause confusion of the highest order, which, in turn, would 
only tend to cloud the situation more and make less unity of 
desires than now exists; (3rd) would not be fair to the public 
at large who have not only had to pay the present high freight 
rates on all commodities, but have had to sit back and see one 
privileged class of shippers receive aid. 

That class rates and commodity rates on high class traffic 
are not now bearing their proper proportion may or may not be 
true. This, however, was just as true before the percentage in- 
crease as at present. The time to straighten that situation should, 
therefore, be when rates get down to somewhere near a normal 
level, whenever that may be. The Commission is the one to de- 
cide that. 

I hope to see you continue a strong editorial policy favoring 
a reduction in rates via the percentage method, to be made effec- 
tive when revenue of the carriers warrants. 

Ray Simmons, Traffic Manager, 
Lewis Manufacturing Co. 





Walpole, Mass, Jan. 19, 1922. 


HOW TO MEET TRUCK COMPETITION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Many people of today, including numerous railroad officials, 
are pleased to consider motor truck transportation as an adjunct 
to the railroads. It is the belief of many that the motor truck 
is really a boon to the railroads; that it is a “feeder” of tonnage. 


even approximately correct. There are some isolated spots where 
certain commodities or articles could not be profitably produced 
and brought to the railroads for transportation to the markets 
of the country if it were not for the motor truck. For example, 
there are mines in Arizona, Colorado, Arkansas, New Mexico, 
etc., considerably removed from any railroad, that could not be 
operated if it were not for the motor truck. In cases of this 
character the motor truck is manifestly and unquestionably a 
“feeder” for the railroads. But there are few of such cases as 
compared with those many instances throughout the United 
States where motor trucks are regularly engaged in the hauling 
of all kinds of freight from one town to another, both of which 
are directly served by a railroad. I dare say there is not a job- 
bing center in our whole country from which a goodly, and ever 
increasing, portion of the commodities sold to retailers in nearby 
towns are not hauled by truck instead of by freight. The jobbers 
in some sections make such deliveries with their own trucks, 
while in other sections the retailers are compelled to furnish 
their own trucks or else employ the services of individual truck 
owners and operators. So it would appear chat the motor truck 
cannot properly be looked upon as merely a thing that is going 
to “feed” the railroads tonnage. Instead it would seem that the 
motor truck must be viewed as a most active and dangerous com- 
petitor of the railroads. 

Not only is the motor truck a most active and dangerous 
competitor of the railroads today but it will be increasingly so as 
time goes on. Among all the great inventions the motor truck 
perhaps ranks next only to the steam locomotive. Briefly, busi- 
ness institutions need the motor truck; they cannot do without 
the motor truck. 

Granting that all these things are true, then it must be ad- 
mitted that the railroads are now confronted with the question of 
how they are to meet the motor truck competition. Meet it they 
must. They cannot afford to sit idly by and permit the motor 
truck each year to take more and more of their tonnage away 
from them. The situation demands immediate action. Already 
the railroads have lost to the motor truck a great deal of the 
short-haul carload traffic which they used to get. Already they 
have lost to the motor truck a still greater proportion, relatively, 
of the less-than-carload traffic which they used to get. Each 
year, as more good, hard-surfaced roads are completed and motor 
trucks are manufactured in greater numbers, this loss of tonnage 
from the railroads to the motor truck is going to increase. It is 
going to increase out of all reason unless the railroads do as 
other business institutions would do under like circumstances 
and conditions; namely, adequately meet the competition offered 
by the motor truck. 

How are the railroads to meet this competition? is the ques- 
tion which will be asked by many. Before this question can be 
answered consideration must be given to at least some of the 
more important reasons that are today causing so many business 
men to use the motor truck instead of the railroads. Of the im- 
portant reasons cost and speed are perhaps the most important. 
Experience has demonstrated that under the present level of 
freight rates, short-haul traffic can, in a great many instances, be 
handled by truck for less money than by freight. Concrete ex- 
amples of this fact could be given, but such would unduly 
lengthen this article; hence they are omitted. ‘Then, too, this 
article is to concern more particularly less-than-carload traffic. 
It is in connection with less-than-car-load traffic that speed in de- 
livery is especially desirable. It is promptitude in delivery that 
has done more and is doing more than anything else toward di- 
verting less-than-carload traffic from the railroads to the motor 
truck. It may be safely said that generally a less-than-carload 
shipment which is delivered to a railroad at a particular jobbing 
point on Monday reaches its destination, if on the same line of 
railroad that serves the jobbing point and not more than fifty or 
sixty miles distant, the following day—Tuesday. Sometimes the 
shipment is delivered on Tuesday and sometimes on Wednesday 
following its forwarding from the jobbing point on Monday. AS 
compared with this, we find that the same shipment can be made 
by truck and delivered on the same day it is shipped. Primarily 
this is the competition which the railroads must meet if they are 
to retain this traffic. It is competition in service. The railroads 
must find a way of handling less-than-carload shipments as 
quickly as the motor truck does. This the railroads can do; this 
they must do or else lose the business. 

Now we may proceed to a more direct consideration of 4 
possible answer to the question “How Cari the Railroads Meet 
Motor Truck Competition?” As previously stated, I will attempt 
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to suggest an answer to this question only in so far as less-than- 
carload traffic is concerned. 

The railroads own the baggage cars which are now used for 
the transportation of mail, baggage and express. These cars are 
handled in regular passenger trains as a rule. Of course there 
are exclusive express and mail trains in some sections of the 
country between some of our largest cities. The number of bag 
gage cars which are used in these exclusive express and mail 
trains are few, however, as compared with the vast number 
which are used for the handling of mail, baggage and express in 
regular passenger trains throughout the entire United States. 
All available space is fairly well occupied in the cars which are 
handled in the exclusive mail and express trains, but this 1s not 
true of the majority of the cars which are today being handled 
in the regular passenger trains. Why should not this space be 
utilized in meeting this active and dangerous motor truck com- 
petition about which we are talking? There is apparently no 
good reason why it should not. To be sure, not anybody would 
suggest that the fast through passenger trains be burdened with 
any excessive quantity of either less-than-carload freight or even 
express. But there would appear to be no reason whatever why 
local passenger trains might not handle in the baggage cars 
which they carry anyhow, all less-than-carload freight up to a 
certain amount. Doubtless when the amount of such freight in- 
creased on any particular run to such an extent that it could 
not be handled in the baggage car of the regular local passenger 
train, the railroads would find it profitable to provide individual 
express trains to handle such traffic. 


By this method service that would equal that afforded by the 
motor truck could be provided and by this method also the motor 
truck competition of the railroads could be adequately met. 

This method of handling less-than-car-load freight need not 
especially interfere with the express business either. It might 
appear at first that it would interfere to some extent with the 
express business. But what if it did? Would it interfere any 
more than, if as much as, the motor truck is today interfering 
with both less-thah-carload traffic and express? It would not. If 
by holding to themselves practically all less-than-carload freight’ 
arid express, they could secure their published rates, .would not 
the railroads and the express company be better off than if they 
let the business go to the motor truck? The suggested method 
of handling less-than-carload freight might result in some ship- 
ments which now move by express being forwarded by freight, 
but it would be bétter so than to have such business lost entirely 
to the motor truck. This is especially true in view of the pres- 
ent contract between the railroads and the express company. That 
contract provides, briefly, that all operating expenses of the ex- 
press company shall be paid out of its gross receipts; that two 
and one-half per cent of the sum remaining after deduction of 
operating expenses shall accrue to the express company; that 
the remainder shall be divided between the express company and 
the railroads under certain percentage provisions contained in 
the contract. The further details of the contract are not im- 
portant here, as what has been said is sufficient to demonstrate 
the fact that the railroads are interested in the financial success 
of the express company and also that they are directly interested 
in seeing to it, if they can, that traffic is not diverted from the 
express company. But if a portion of the express traffic must be 
diverted from the express company, manifestly it behooves the 
railroads to divert such traffic to themselves rather than to fet 
it go to some outside agency. In other words, it behooves them 
in this case to divert such traffic to themselves rather than per- 
mit it to be diverted to the motor truck. 


The fact that shipments handled in the manner suggested 
here would neither be called for at point of origin nor delivered 
at point of destination by the railroads; but on the other hand, 
would be handled just as they are today, except that they would 
move with more rapidity, would seem to justify the assertion 
that the suggested change would not necessarily divert business 
from the express company to the railroads in any appreciable 
amounts. Moredver, pick-up and delivery service in connection 
with express shipments is a worthwhile consideration to many 
users of express service, and this might properly be said to sup- 
port the statement that the extent to which the suggested ar- 


rangement would divert traffic from the express company to the 
railroads would be small. 


The question of rates to be applied on shipments handled in 
the manner suggested is a detail that would require considera- 
tion. It is generally conceded by all that both freight and ex- 
press rates must eventually come down. How much they must 
fall remains for determination in the light of all the circum: 
stances and conditions as they exist. It might be that the pres- 
ent level of freight rates, applicable to less-than-carload :ship- 
ments, would not have to fall quite so much under the suggested 
arrngement as they might otherwise. This might properly be 
a further justification for the railroads to adopt a scheme such 
as that here suggested for handling less-than-carload freight. The 
rates will have to be reduced to some extent sooner or later, how- 
ever, otherwise the motor truck will continue to handle an ever 
increasing amount of the less-than-carload traffic; for they are 
handling the freight they are getting today at rates slightly less 
than those currently applicable on the railroads. That is to say, 
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operators who are hauling freight by motor truck for hire are 
charging rates slightly lower than those contemporaneously as- 
sessed by the railroads for transporting freight between the same 
points. 

There are other details which would have to be worked out 
before such an arrangement as that here suggested could be in- 
augurated. For example, if less-than-carload freight were han- 
dled as suggested all local freight trains could be eliminated, but 
provision would have to be made for performing carload switch- 
iug service at various points along each railroad where such 
switching service is today performed by the local freight train 
crews. 

The elimination of all local freight trains would save 
millions of dollars a year for the railroads of the United States 
and turn into net earnings at least a very large part of the 
money which is today spent in the operation of such trains. The 
engines which today are used for pulling these thousands of local 
freight trains could be used for hauling through freight during 
heavy traffic seasons, such as we have had in the past and such 
as we will have again in the future. Every railroad man knows 
that lack of motive power was one of the greatest handicaps of 
the railroads during the peak years of the recent past. In dull 
periods these temporarily surplus engines could at least remain 
in the roundhouses of the country and save the railroads the ap- 
erating and maintenance costs which today result from their 
use in hauling local freight trains. 

The probable saving to the railroads, the diversion of rev- 
enue earning traffic from the motor truck back to the railroads, 
ete., which would result from the operation of the plan here sug- 
gested must necessarily be dealt with largely in generalities, be 
cause there are not any actual figures available upon which to 
base actual calculations. It is doubtful if even the railroads 
themselves could, without many weeks and perhaps months of 
hard work by an army of clerks, ascertain the saving which 
could be reasonably expected to flow from the elimination of all 
the thousands of local freight trains now in operation. Mani. 
festly it would be impossible for the railroads or anybody else to 
even approximately estimate how much tonnage they have al- 
ready lost to the motor truck, how much more they will lose to 
the motor truck if that competition is not met, or how much 
their tonnage and revenues will be increased by the inauguration 
of some means of meeting the motor truck competition. It is 
only known that motor trucks are increasing constantly in num- 
ber; that they have diverted from the railroads an enormous 
amount of tonnage; that as the miles of good, hard-surfaced 
roads increase throughout the United States, just so will the 
freight hauling truck lines increase in number and divert from 
the railroads a greater quantity of tonnage, unless the railroads 
promptly and effectively meet the competition offered by such 
truck lines. 

Again I say the motor truck is a most active and dangerous 
competitor of the railroads. There is not any reason why the 
railroads should not as promptly and effectively meet this com- 
petition as would any other business institution in the country 
meet its competition. If in meeting the motor truck competition, 
the railroads are able not only to hold their traffic but are able 
also to cut their operating expenses millions of dollars a year, 
they should not hesitate to do it. Surely the people who pay 
the rates would welcome any saving which the railroads might 
make in their operating expenses; for the people want the rail- 
roads to prosper, to make money. The people realize now, as 
they never quite realized before, that upon the prosperity of the 
railroads largely depends the success and development of prac- 
tically every business institution and community in the country, 
some to a greater extent than others, but all are included. 

A. U. Tadlock, Traffic Manager, 
Jonesboro Freight Bureau. 
Jonesboro, Ark., Jan. 20, 1922. 


DEFENSE OF BARGE LINE 

Editor The Traffic World: 

The Galveston News article in The Traffic World, January 
14, relating to the Mississippi barge line service, should not 
go unanswered. Of course, it is perfectly natural for a paper 
to support its own town, but why ask the great body of shippers 
in other parts of the country to contribute to that particular 
town’s support. The benefits accruing to the town of Galveston 
certainly do not reach as great a number of people as the bene 
fit derived from a first-class, dependable barge line through the 
central part of the United States, and on its largest river. These 
benefits are enjoyed by not only the people along the river, but 
by the shipping public in almost all parts of the country. 

The last few years very forcibly demonstrated the fact that 
the railroads of the country are not capable of handling the 
business at its peak, hence the barge line should be regarded 
as a public necessity, the same as the railroads. The fact that 
it is owned and operated by the government and pays no taxes 
does not lessen its necessity to the public. There are any num- 
ber of privately owned boats and barges operating on the rivers 
of the country, whose charges are even less than the recognized 
80 per cent of the all-rail rates. 
If our waterways had been developed with efficient, depend 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line, minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwardded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED—Age 27 years, former high school principal, 
college graduate, A. B. degree, graduate of American Commerce ASs- 
sociation School in Traffic Management, well versed in theory, desires 
experience with industry or railroad where advancement is possible. 
Not afraid of work. Address R. U. M. 417, Traffic World, Chicago. 




























Baltic Scandinavian 


Fast Freight Service 
TO 
Gothenburg, Stockholm, Hango, 
Copenhagen, Danzig, Reval, 
Malmo, Libau and Helsingfors 








POSITION WANTED—As executive or assistant; at present assist- 
ant to superintendent and auditor important short line; formerly for 
fifteen years with Trunk Line Station service. Address CAR, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


SITUATION WANTED—Traffic Manager, or will consider position 
as assistant; fifteen years’ industrial-railroad experience; thorough 
knowledge rates, claims, I. C. C. law; executive ability; single. Cor- 
eee solicited. Address E. V. E. 413, Traffic World, 

hicago. 


U.S. S. B. A-1 Steel Steamers Carrying U.S. Mail 
FROM NEW YORK 
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(Now Receiving Pier 22, Brooklyn) 
Acquire an Expert Knowledge of 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Would you be able to save more money in shipping?— to reap 
greater benefit from the interstate commerce rulings? — to 
handle more advantageously the problems that come up in 

domestic and foreign traffic? Then investigate the LaSalle Probl 
Method of home-study in Interstate Commerce and Industrial pone 
Railway Traffic Management. Find out how this course can assist 
you to better knowledge of ae management by giving you 
& the experience of more than 7) of America’s well known author- 
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able barge line service such as the Mississippi-Warrior service, 
we question whether the labor leaders would have been able to 
saddle on the Railroad Administration such onerous rules as 
the national agreements. 


It is a well known fact that, in the past, the railroads have 
been able to put all competitive boat lines out of business, but the 
present transportation law will prevent this in the future. An 
absolute monopoly is good for neither the railroads nor any 
other business. The business of the country is built on the com- 
petitive basis. 


The article makes comparisons based on the operating cost 
of the Mississippi barge line service during its first two years 
of operation. The writer apparently did not take into considera- 
tion the fact that this business was initiated under war time 
emergency, and the great part of its equipment was purchased 
at war time costs, and operated during the period of war labor 
costs. It would not be expected that a business newly organized 
on the same comparative scale would attain a profit earning ca- 
pacity within the same period, and no one was surprised that 
the barge line showed losses during the formative period under 
the emergency conditions existing. 


The railroads of the country have a plant, roughly valued 
for rate making purposes, of $18,000,000,000, only $1,250,000,000 
of which has in it any element of war cost. In order to handle 
freight by barge successfully there must be adequate terminals 
and docks. That was one of the handicaps under which the 
barge line was operating, and is operating to a certain extent 
at the present time, as some of the floating docks are not yet 
completed. When these necessary improvements are completed, 
the operating will be materially lessened. History will show 
that there isn’t a railroad that showed a profit on its first year’s 
earnings; and during the period of initial construction of trunk 
line railroads, the free land grants and terminal site gifts to 
the railroads were equal in amount to any sum that might be 
expended in improving river channels for navigation purposes, 
which would be of benefit to the railroads in service to the 
public. 


It can also be pointed out that the government has recently 
been very generous in the matter of financing the railroads with 
moneys which had to be provided by the public in the shape of 
taxes. No serious protest has been raised about supplying the 
railroads with funds in this manner, so why should the river 
interests be criticized if the government is asked to show the 
same kind of generosity, in improving channels and creating 
shipping facilities? 

They were recognized as a public necessity in developing 
the country. Now the country has developed to such an extent 
that the railroads are no longer able adequately to handle the 
business and our waterways must be developed to take up the 
burden. It is a significant fact that there will be no more trunk 
lines built in the United States, hence the necessity for the de- 
velopment of our inland waterways. 


As to the application on the docket of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—a petition to require the railroads to pub- 
lish joint rail and water rates with the barge line from prac- 
tically all parts of the country—this is nothing more than the 
railroads enjoy among themselves, and since they are obviously 
unable to handle the business alone, they should be required to 
grant this privilege. The paper also asserts that the granting 
of this petition would inflict a ruinous injustice, not only on 
the port of Galveston, bui to all ports west of the Mississippi 
and all the railroads in the Mississippi Valley territory, claim- 
ing that the roads would be compelled to reduce their rates on 
grain, cotton and other commodities exported. By the wildest 
stretch of imagination, we cannot see where a reduction in rates 
on these basic commodities would be an injustice to any port or 
any community since the benefits accruing ffom such reductions 
would revert to the farmer. Since the general prosperity of the 


country depends upon their prosperity, this would be a benefit 
to the whole country. 


The article in citing that the rail haul of 1,124 miles from 
Denver to Galveston is costing the shippers more than the rail 
haul of 1,123 miles from Denver to Memphis, and thence by water 
to New Orleans, constitutes a criticism on the railroad that 
makes it necessary for the shippers to pay this excess cost to 
Galveston, when the railroads themselves are willing to make 
a haul of an equal number of miles to Memphis for less money. 
The reason why inland points have been seeking relief through 
water rates is probably explained when one considers that the 
rail haul from the Missouri River to Denver is 2% times as 
much as the rail haul from Detroit to the Missouri River. Or 
again, consider that the charge on sugar shipped from New 
York to Denver is three times as great as on sugar shipped from 
New York to Omaha, apparently due to the fact that Omaha is 
located on a potential waterway competitor. 

The article, in citing that the barge line has not made earn- 
ings on the investment, has apparently not taken into considera- 
tion that the barge line has written out to depreciation sums 
of $30,000 to $40,000 per month, based on the high war time 
cost of the equipment, whereas 90 per cent of the equipment of 
the railroads (with which he makes comparison) was bought 
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prior to the war at comparatively low cost. Under normal con- 
ditions this amount would have been almost sufficient to have 
paid a fair return on the investment. Exclusive of writing off 
this heavy depreciation, the figures for the last nine months of 
the calendar year 1921 showed earnings over actual operating 
cost of $115,000, although there were losses during September, 
October and November. Everyone interested in the barge line 
feels that this shows that the line is just beginning to receive 
the benefit of all their development and preparatory work, and 
that from this time forward earnings may reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

The lesser rates quoted by boat lines are the result of the 
generally accepted practice that a boat is not entitled to as 
much pay for service as the railroad, and the 20 per cent differ- 
ential has been used until it has become the expected basis. 

If the channel improvements which should be made in the 
lower Mississippi were completed and the channels straightened 
to eliminate Iong bends and loopings, the distance would be 
reduced from its present 1,154 miles, from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, to something that would compare favorably with the rail- 
roads 700 miles, and it is likely that the boats could operate on 
a shorter course with greater economy, and probably make a 
lesser rate than even the 20 per cent differential. 

The 20 per cent differential in connection with the joint 
rates cited in the article is not a 20 per cent differential of the 
through rate, but 20 per cent differential for the water haul only. 
It is our opinion, and we believe the opinion of the majority 
of the large shippers of the country, that the petition now be- 
fore the Commission for joint rates and divisions should be 
granted, not only to this barge line, but to any other responsible 
line. 

The waterways of Europe, even the smaller ones, were team- 
ing with traffic before the war. They utilized every navigable 
river. This is a great contrast to the great economic waste of 
our own waterways. 

H. G. Legan, Ass’t Traffic Manager, 
Morton Salt Company. 
Chicago, January 25, 1922. 


COMPETITION BY GOVERNMENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It affords me a great deal of pleasure to commend the edi- 
torial in your issue of January 21. You are everlastingly right 
in your contention that there is neither justice nor sense in the 
government creating and maintaining such water way competi- 
tion as will bankrupt absolutely essential carriers to meet it. 

You well say, “The public at large reaps no benefit, but pays 
for the special benefit to the few, for the subsidy, whatever its 
nature, must be paid for out of taxes.” 

Some years ago I started fighting the reckless appropriation 
of public funds for the improvement of unnecessary ports and 
worthless waterways, calling particular attention to such streams 
as the Trinity and Arkansas rivers. Even on the Mississippi 
river independent service cannot be maintained without a bonus 
from the Government, and there is no reason in the world why 
the citizens at large should pay the bonus. 

Please keep the public advised in regard to cost of the 
Merchant Marine, shipping board, and ship subsidy propaganda. 
They are all along the same line. It will take courage to fight 
them, but you can always rest assured that you are working 
along the right lines, and that you have an intelligent con- 


. stituency back of your efforts to expose the graft. 


J, H. Johnston, Traffic Manager, 
Okahoma Seed Crushers Association. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 24, 1922. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

We thank you most heartily for your editorial of January 21, 
“Competition by Government.” Surely such plain and fair state 
ments of the facts and what is right will have a wholesome ef- 
fect even on the selfish people who are trying to get an undue 
advantage from the public treasury. 

Every senator and congressman should have the truth you so 
aptly express drubbed into their heads until they awake to the 
enormity of the transportation discriminations being fostered by 
government subsidy to certain forms of transportation. é 

Every railroad manager had just as well make up his mind 
that this issue can no longer be met by permission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to violate the fourth section; for 
the interior people are organizing and are being taught what dis- 
asterous effect such discriminations against them have on thelr 
business opportunities and they are going to resist to the utmost 
fourth section violations to meet water competition. Hence, the 
sooner the carriers by rail join hands with the interior people, 
who make their railroads possible to exist, uhe sooner will this 
foolish government policy be broken down, equal opportunity be 
given each method of transportation, and every community be 
forced to bear its proper share of transportation tax. 

Even the rural people of this country are beginning to be 
educated and intelligent enough to resist every policy of govern 
ment that grants special privileges to the few against the 10 
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terests of the whole citizenship, and when they demand honesty 
and fair dealing for all communities it must be given. 
A. J. McGehee, Secretary, 
Southern Interior Traffic Association. 
Jackson, Tenn., Jan. 24, 1922. 


MISQUOTATION OF RATES 
Editor The Traffic World: 

One often” hears complaints from the shipping public, and 
some with merit while others seem to be the same old song. The 
writer of this missive is a quotation clerk who subscribes to your 
publication and would not be without it. 

In your December 24 issue, in the Open Forum column, I 
note the question regarding misquotation of rates has been given 
some thought by one of your readers, and as usual the entire bur- 
den is placed on the railroads. 

I wonder if Mr. Harp has had experience in any of the gen- 
eral offices of the larger roads answering rate requests? If he 
had, I believe that he would understand the impossibility of 
holding the carrier in a case of misquotation, due to the fact 
that the request for information is, in the first place, either 
vague or indefinite, or in the second, incomplete. 

The railroads furnish tariffs to the shipping public and like- 
wise file them with their agents; and if I happened to be a traf- 
fic manager, I certainly would consult the issue before accepting 
another man’s check. After all, is this not the duty of a traffic 
manager? If this were done the railroad would not be burdened 
with. responsibility. 

My position now calls for just quotation work only. We 
give each quotation painstaking attention and seldom make er- 
rors. Yet they will occasionally creep in, but generally each 
quotation receives all the attention it deserves, and in this charg- 
ing of the -public with a knowledge of the rate the Commission 
has beyond doubt prevented discriminations which, in the end, 
would certainly affec* some of us after all. 

In a question of this sort, we must be fair; but under no cir- 
cumstances should the entire blame be placed on one, when as 
a matter of fact, there is always two sides to a question of this 
kind. 

Let the shipping public place their requests before the quo- 
tation clerks in a clear and concise manner, and misquotations 
will not occur. Misunderstanding is generally the cause and that 
can be remedied by clearness. 


Wiiliam Sykes. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 31, 1921. 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Much has been said in the Open Forum department of your 
publication, recently, on the subject of misquotation of rates. 
Many of the curative ideas therein expressed have had much 
merit, but it is apparent some of the suggested remedies might, 
when applied, add “insult to injury.” 

An erroneous rate quotation to a shipper by an employe 
of a carrier is a most regrettable act, which it is hoped may be 
curtailed if not altogether eliminated by some practical and 
equitable solution not as yet advanced. 

In your issue of January 14, George W. Collins, of Cincin- 
nati, suggests that, when a carrier is found guilty of misquot- 
ing a rate that has not caused the party receiving the erroneous 
quotation to suffer a loss, the carrier should be fined $25 to 
$50, the amount to be divided between the federal government 
and the party to whom quotation was made, and in any case 
where a party receiving erroneous quotation from any carrier, 
subject to the act to regulate commerce, has suffered a loss, such 
loss should be made good to such party in addition to the fine as 
provided above. Such a law, Mr. Collins suggests, would tend 
to increase efficiency in the rate department of .many of our 
carriers. 

Such a law might cure the evil, but it would also create 
a greater evil by inviting the way to increased efficiency in the 
rate departments of those carriers whose scruples would not 
deter them from turning backward to the practice of rebating. 
History demonstrates that there are carriers and agents of car- 
riers who would readily take advantage of the opportunity to 
shade the rate and pay rebates, and that there are still living 
shippers who would willingly accept such rebates, through the 
application and operation of a law permitting misquotation of 
rates, followed by a fine of $25 to $50 plus any loss. 

Let us keep hitting the same nail on the head (as it were) 
until someone drives it home. 

O. M. Odell, Traffic Manager, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company. 
Jamestown, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1922. 


EXPRESS COMPANY SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The letter in the January 21 issue of The Traffic World, call- 
ing attention to express service, was read by the writer, who 
wishes to add a word. 

On December 15 we shipped from Toledo, Ohio, to Chat- 
tanooga,. Tenn., a small.shipment of .about 300. pounds, After 
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waiting a reasonable time, a tracer was instituted, on December 
28, with no results. On December 31 we made a duplicate ship- 
ment that arrived on January 2 and was delivered to the con- 
signee on January 3. The first shipment was not reported on, 
even after repeated telephone calls, until we sent the express 
company a very caustic letter, and the reply to that letter did 
not state when the shipment was delivered, but only called our 
attention to the speed in delivering the second shipment. We 
think this is very poor treatment to receive, especially when one 
receives so much better service by freight. 
D. A. Lingel, Traffic Manager, 


The Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 24, 1922. 


ISSUES IN LEIGH ELLIS CASE 


Editor The Traffic World. 


I note on page 149 of The Traffic World for January 21 a 
discussion of the Leigh Ellis case. This discussion shows a 
lack of understanding of what was decided in the case. 

It is there stated that the contract provision of the uniform 
or standard bill of lading was not connected with the con- 
troversy, but that the case was decided on the limitation laws 
prescribed by the state of Georgia. This is an error. The 
limitation laws of the state of Georgia, for a case like this, pro- 
vide for a four-year statute. The federal laws, as I construe 
them, provide for a. six-year statute. The transportation act, 
1920, section 206a, provides that either the state or the federal 
statutes shall apply, provided the limitation shall not run longer 
than two years after the date of the transportation act. 

The defendant in the Leigh Ellis case claimed that neither 
the federal statute nor the state statute applied, but that the 
two-year-and-one-day provision of the bill of lading applied. Both 
the trial court and the circuit court of appeals sustained this 
contention, holding that the bill of lading fixed the time in 
which suit must be filed. In our opinion the lower courts are 
wrong and the question has been taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Watkins, Russell & Asbill. 


By Edgar Watkins. 
Atlanta, Ga., January 23, 1922. 


LIVE STOCK TO CHICAGO 


In Docket No. 13198, Chicago Live Stock Shippers’ Exchange 
vs. Director General, C. & N. W., et al., hearing on which was 
held before Examiner Keeler in Chicago, January 23, the com- 
plainant sought to recover for various shippers of live stock of 
which its members were receivers, the difference in the rates 
via the North Western line on shipments from various Wiscon- 
sin points, and the rates charged via the North Western in 
conjunction with the Soo Line from Fond du Lac to Chicago, 
during federal control. 

It was alleged by a number of these shippers that railroad 
agents at Calvery, St. Cloud, Peebles and Rosendale, Wis., re- 
fused to accept cars for delivery in Chicago, after January 1, 
1918, unless they were routed North Western to Fond du Lac and 
Soo Line beyond to Chicago, via which route the full local to 
Fond du Lac and the rate beyond was assessed. This resulted, 
they said, in charges ranging from 4% to 6 cents over the 
through rate via the North Western. The shippers said that 
the reason given for the change in routing was the removal 
of the through live-stock train from the schedules of the North 
Western, which would have made a full day’s lay-over in Fond 
du Lac necessary had the agents accepted cars for all-North 
Western routing. Reparation asked aggregated $1,282.18. 

Thomas M. Woodward, attorney for the Director-General, 
pointed out that the shippers, who testified that they paid and 
bore the freight charges, were not parties to the complaint, 


. whereupon H. R. Park, who conducted the case for the livestock 


exchange, asked leave to amend it so as to include these ship- 
pers. To this the Director-General’s representative objected on 
the grounds that the statute of limitations had run out so far as 
these claims were concerned. 

Mr. Park asked for further hearing in order to give two 
shippers who were not present an opportunity to testify. The 
request was taken under advisement, the Director-General with- 


holding testimony until all that in behalf of the complainants 
was put in. . 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL TO BUY REFRIGERATORS 


The Illinois Central has filed an application with the Commis- 
sion, asking for authority to execute an agreement with the 
Pullman Company, under which the purchase price of $1,748,500 
for 650 refrigerator cars now being built by that company will be 
paid for in semi-annual installments from October 1, 1922, t® 
April 1, 1932, inclusive. There will. be no securities issued, the 
applicant said, and deferred payments will bear 6 per cent 1D 
terest. The company said the refrigerator cars would be needed 
in order to serve adequately the shipping public with the resumP- 
tion of more normal traffic conditions, which the company sal 


__-it was confidently expected would shortly take place... 
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DAMAGES FOR FIRE LOSSES 


The Railroad Administration announced this week the basis 
on which it would settle claims against it growing out of dam- 
ages and loss of life in forest fires alleged to have been set by 
the Great Northern and Missabe systems while under federal 
control. In a long statement it set forth that there was a 
desire on its part to settle the claims as soon as possible. It 
announced it would settle property losses in some instances on a 
basis of 40 per cent and in others 50 per cent. A hearing 
was held January 24 at which the claimants were represented. 


B. & O. BRANCH LINE ABANDONMENT 


The Baltimore & Ohio, in two applications filed with the 
Commission, has asked authority to abandon two branch lines. 
One of the applications relates to the proposed abandonment of 
7.31 miles of track in Starke county, Ohio, and the other to the 
proposed abandonment of 2.76 miles of track- in the same county. 
The company said that the 7.31 miles of track was built to reach 
coal lands in the vicinity of Pigeon Run and Greenville, O., and 
that the coal lands adjacent thereto have been worked out. The 
other branch, constructed to reach the town of Magnolia, O., is 
without sufficient traffic to justify its operation, the company 
said. 


D. T. & |. BONDS 

The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton has applied to the Commis- 
sion for permission to issue $451,000 of first mortgage 50-year 
5 per cent gold bonds, due March 1, 1964, to reimburse the 
cempany for expenditures made between July 1, 1920, and 
July 1, 1921, for additions and betterments and equipment. The 
securities are to be sold to Henhy Ford, Edsel B. Ford and 
Clara J. Ford at par. 

EXPRESS RATES ON FARM PRODUCTS 

Senator Trammell of Florida has introduced a resolution 
(S. Res. 217), which was referred to the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, directing the committee “to investigate the 
present high express rates being charged on citrus fruits, vege- 
tables and other perishable farm products, with a view to bring- 
ing about early legislation that will result in a reduction of the 
existing express rates on such perishable products.” 


. c. |. & L. BONDS 


Authority has been granted by the Commission to the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. to procure authen- 
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tication and delivery to its treasurer of not exceeding $955,000 
of first and general mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds and to 
pledge and repledge them from time to time, until otherwise 
ordered, for short-term notes. The bonds cover expenditures 
from income or other moneys in meeting matured equipment 
bonds and notes, and for additions and betterments. 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities ‘n a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers ent, 


Departm 
Traffic Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


: . ¢ 
| Questions and Answers 
a 


Tax on Shipments Arriving on and After January 1, 1922 

Ohio.—Question: Kindly advise if war tax should have been 
charged on shipments prepaid prior to January 1, when ship- 
ments arrived at destination after January 1. If we would send 
the bills, receipted to the consignees, would they be in position 
to have the war tax refunded? Also on shipments to stations 
with no agents, where charges are prepaid. 

Our contention is, on all cars prepaid, war tax is charged 
under the circumstances above, regardless of when the cars 
were received at destination. Please advise if there could be 
a refund made by claim on war tax in the above mentioned 
instances. 

Answer: Treasury Decision 3255 provides that the tax im- 
posed by subdivisions (a), (b) and (c) of the revenue act of 
1918 applies to amounts prepaid for transportation in cases 
where the shipments are made before Jan. 1, 1922, but does not 
apply in cases where the charges are “collect” on shipments 
made before, but arriving at destination on or after January 
1, 1922. 

Under this decision of the Treasury the time when the 
charges are paid, that is, whether before or after January 1, 


ORDER NOW! 


Tariff Sized Photographic Reproduction 


OF 


TARIFF CIRCULAR No. 20 A 


You will want this new circular which will cancel 
Tariff Circular No. 18 A, and Supplements thereto, 
and orders placed now will be filled immediately 
upon completion of the reproduction, copy for which 
has been delayed, but now is expected about April 


First. 


418 South Market Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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SAY IT WITH FREIGHT 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 








If you want your freight transported with care and 
celerity consign it via the Lackawanna Railroad, “mile 
for mile the most highly developed railroad in America.” 









If you contemplate locating an industrial plant 
or warehouse in the territory through which 
the Lackawanna Railroad passes communicate 
with Mr. J. F. Muller, Industrial Agent, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, 90 West St. New York City. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
SAN FRANCISCO-NEW YORK SERVICE 


ia Panama Canal and Havana 
De luxe Passenger nd Express-Freight Service between San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and New York 
a > at Manzanillo, Mexico, San Jose de eo — and 
ibertad, Salvador, Balboa and Cristobal, Canal Zon 
avana, ‘Baltimore and Norfo 






















REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 
NEW YORK S.S. Venezuela sails from New York February 8th 
— S.S. Colombia sails from San Francisco February 18th 
and approximately every 18 days thereafter 
All New York Sailings from Pier 33, Atlantic Terminal, Brooklyn 
PANAMA SERVICE 


Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and 
al Zone.— Sailings approximately every twenty-two days 


General Offices: 508 California Street, San Francisco 
10 -- y: Square, N. Y. Continental Building, Baltimore 
Sem meet National Bank Building, Los Angeles 


“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
anila, Hongkong 

Passenger and Freight Sailings by New and Luxuricus U. S° 
Shipping Board Liners: 

S. S. Empire State sails February 7th 

S. S. Hoosier State sails. . March 4th 

S. S. Golden State sails . . March 25th 

S. S. Empire State sails . . April 19th 


and approximately every 24 days thereafter. 


REENSTOWN 
YMOUTH 





INDON 
LONDONDERRY 
CHERBOURG 





Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S. OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 


WOR ys Hiya 


Port 
West Com "South “A ieee irect Service 
Monthly Freight and Passenger Sailings 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Venezuela, Curacao 
and Colombian Ports 
Three week freight sailings 
Haitien, ea and Cuban South Side Ports 


604-12 Qu ae A may hey ites, bo 

1 een rescent g ew . 

New York Office: 1@ Hanover St. Office: 646 Marquette Bidg. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Orleanship”’ 














Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 








For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 


ee MAIL STEAMSHIP CoO. 
08 California St., San Francisco 
10 stants Square +" Y. Continental Building. Baltimore 
9 Wiendinene National Bank Building, Los Angeles 
Managing Agents: U. S. Shipping Board 


New Orleans & 


South American S.S. Co. 
INCORPORATED 
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1922, and not the time of delivery of the shipment, determine 
whether or not the war tax must be paid. 

Undercharge—Time Within Which Suit for, May Be Filed 

Georgia.—Question: Please advise limit of time in which 
an undercharge on icing services can be collected, this covering 
shipment moving from California to point in Georgia, March 6, 
1917. 

Answer: An undercharge in transportation charges may be 
collected within the period of limitation prescribed by the state 
statutes, but not later than three years after the incorporation 
of the period of limitation now provided for in section 16 of the 
interstate commerce act, namely, three years from March 1, 
1920. 

Weight—Actual Should Govern 

Texas.—Question: Please advise the established regulation 
governing the following conditions: 

Each year we purchase large quantities of chloride of zinc 
in carload lots, which commodity is shipped in metal drums 
weighing around 1,000 pounds each. The shipper of this com- 
modity is a member of the Weighing Association, and weights 
are shown on bills of lading, arrived at under agreement ‘with 
this association, and not on basis of actual scaling. However, 
our company pays all freight charges, and we have noted several 
caess where actual scale weights were less than average weight 
on which freight charges were assessed. We should, therefore, 
like to know whether we could expect to collect a claim based 
on actual scaling, as compared with agreed weight, and if there 
are any decisions governing. 

Also please advise a carrier’s liability where railroad freight 
agent, in making out bills of lading for shipper, shows erroneous 
routing, thus penalizing said shipper. 

Answer: A dispute as to the weight of a past shipment 
raises a question of fact for the determination of the Commis- 
sion. If positive proof of the incorrectness of the estimated 
or agreed weights as used in the bill of lading can be placed 
before the Commission the Commission will order a refund of 
the overcharge, as the Commission has said in several cases 
that the actual weight of the shipment constitutes the true basis 
on which freight charges should be assessed. Peters vs. Oregon 
Short Line, 20 I. C. C. 598; Potter Mfg. Co. vs. C. & G. T. Ry., 
es €. €.. 34. 

Bill of Lading—Nature of ; 

Canada.—Question: In a decision recently rendered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket No. 4844 and re- 
ported in 64 I. C. C. 357, the Commission has modified the rules 
and conditions on the domestic bill of lading. This decision 
was given out on October 21, 1921. The Commission, however, 
did not issue any order, but simply stated that the failure on 
the part of any carrier to publish or put into force the rules 
and conditions on the prescribed bill of lading contract, would 
be unreasonable for the future and, as no date was given, when 
do these conditions become effective? Did they become effective 
on the date of the decision, that is, October 21, 1921, and did 
they take full effect even though the old bill of lading form is 
still in use? Is my understanding correct that the law in effect 
on the date shipment is delivered to carrier, is the law. which 
governs the shipment irrespective of the bill of lading form used? 

Answer: A bill of lading is an instrument issued by the 
carrier to the shipper and consists of a receipt for the goods 
and an agreement or contract to carry them from the place of 
shipment to the place of destination. 

While the Cummins amendment requires that a carrier issue 
a receipt or bill of lading, it is not essential that a bill of lading 
be issued, for in the absence of such an instrument the rights 
of the shipper and the duty of thé carrier are fixed by the ap- 
plicatory rules of law. 

A bill of lading, therefore, while in a sense a _ contract, 
merely reflects the existing law governing the rights and lia- 
bilities of the respective parties thereto. There are no ehanges 
in the form prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket 4844, 64 I. C. C 357, and the supplemental report 
therein, which materially affect the rights of the shipper or 
carrier, the changes made being merely those which are in- 
tended to bring the written provisions of the bill of lading into 
conformity with the existing law. 

The law in effect at the time the contract is entered into, 
namely, when the shipment is delivered to the carrier for trans- 
portation, governs the rights of the parties to the contract, 


Claim or Notice of Claim Must Be Filed Unless Act of Carrier 
Makes Filing Impossible 

New York.—Question: Please advise whether or not the 
six months’ limitation clause applies on an import shipment 
where claim is filed against the steamship company for short- 
age, and it is later developed by the steamship company that 
the goods claimed short were actually delivered to and signed 
for by the railroad company, this information being furnished 
to shipper too late to enable him to file claim against the rail- 
road company within the six months’ limitation period. 

On import shipments, particularly in the New York Harbor, 
instructions are given to the lighterage departments of the 
railroad to pick up by lighter, we will say, about 100 bales. It 
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frequently happens that these 100 bales are delivered in two or 
three lots, and bills of lading issued by the railroad company 
to cover each lot. 

In our experience, it has happened several times during the 
latter part of 1920 and the early part of 1921, when shipping 
conditions were abnormal in New York Harbor, that a few odd 
bales were picked up by the railroad company and no bill of 
lading issued to cover. Subsequently, by filing claim against 
the steamship company, it would be disclosed that the missing 
bales had been delivered to the railroad company and, upon 
our furnishing them with proof to that effect, they would issue 
us a bill of lading. 

Under such conditions, it appears to us that the six months’ 
limitation clause should not apply from the date on which the 
goods were actually delivered to the railroad company, but 
should apply from the time the shipper was notified by the 
steamship company that the missing packages had been delivered 
to the railroad company, or when he received a bill of lading 
from the railroad company to cover such delivery. 

Answer: The purpose of the requirement that a claim be 
filed is to enable the carrier, while the occurrence is recent, to 
inform itself of the actual facts occasioning the loss or injury, 
that it may protect itself against claims which might be made 
on it after such lapse of time as to make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to ascertain the truth. 

Unless it is impossible for you, by checking the ocean bills 
of lading against the bills of lading issued by the rail lines, to 
ascertain within the time provided for in the bill of lading for 
filing claims against the carrier, we are of the opinion that a 
suit against the carrier would be barred by your failure to file 
a claim or notice thereof within the stipulated time, as the filing 
of a claim or notice thereof, except when rendered impossible 
by an act of the carrier, is a condition precedent to the bringing 
of a suit for damages. The filing of a claim against the steam- 
ship company does not constitute notice to the rail carrier, as 
there is no privity of contract between the two. 


Baggage—Liability of Carrier for Protection of, After Arrival 
at Station b 

lowa —Question: Please give us your opinion as to carrier's 
liability covering the following: Salesman’s sample trunks ac. 
cepted and checked by carrier from A to station B, where no 
night man is on duty. Conductor of train notifies salesman 
that the checks covering the baggage must be surrendered to 
the train baggageman, who upon arrival at station unloads same 
on to station platform, giving them no further protection and 
not affording salesman reasonable time to take delivery. Sales- 
man looks for drayman to haul his trunks to- hotel; in the 
interim several of the trunks are stolen from the platform. 
Can carrier be held liable for value of same? 

Answer: After baggage has arrived at its destination, it 
is the passenger’s duty, in the absence of some special circum- 
stances excusing him from doing so, to call for and take away 
within a reasonable time. 

The troublesome question in this connection is as to what 
constitutes a reasonable time within which the passenger must 
call for his baggage, and this must be determined from all the 
circumstances of the case, such as the character of the station, 
the facilities there for receiving baggage, and the opportunities 
afforded by the carriers for delivering baggage when called for. 

While we do not locate a case directly in point, we are of 
the opinion that the carrier’s duty, in the instant case, extended 
to the protection of the baggage for such a time as to allow 
the passenger a reasonable time in which to procure a draymal 
to remove the baggage from the carrier’s premises. 


Delay Caused by Strike—Liability of Carrier 


New Jersey.—Question: A shipment was tendered to carrier 
A at Jacksonville, Fla., consisting of turpentine in tightly coop 
ered barrels, upon which fact we have an expert cooper’s slg 
nature. We ship from this point by rail or water and it was 
accepted by the railroad at that point on April 1, 1920, the same 
date the strike was declared by the railroad trainmen. 

The fact that the agent of the road accepted the shipment 
for delivery and did not make notation on the bill of lading, 
“subject to delay,” thereby assuring the consignee of regular 
delivery, prevented the consignee from sending the shipment 
by boat, as the rate in ‘both cases is to all purposes the same. 
We ship from this point by both methods 

In this case, upon receipt of goods on June 16, 1920, we 
engaged a certified weigher, as the car was received in a very 
bad condition, and the loss amounts to $1,157.38. Notation was 
made by the delivery clerk of the delivering road that the car 
was in bad condition. th 

Our contention is that, as it took an unreasonable lens 
of time to deliver this material and it undoubtedly laid at — 
point in the South, close to accepting point, for sixty days, } 
is up to the accepting road to make good this loss. In = 
of the fact that they accepted the shipment after the strl 
was declared without making notation on perishable goods 0 
this character. ba 

Answer: While it is questionable whether, in the eve? 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK 


“The Encyclopedia of the Traffic Department” 


The following quotations are taken from a few of the many unsolicited letters which 


we have received from subscribers to G4e FREIGHT TRAFFIC RED BOOK 





FROM THE INDUSTRIES 


“We have found your 1921 Edition to be a very compre- 
hensive publication of traffic information. If the writer 
was called upon to describe the merits of your book, I 
would be inclined to call it ‘the right arm of a traffic man.’ 
Please send us the 1922 Edition when ready.”—F. H. Mc- 
Mahon, Manager, Transportation Department, The H-O 
Cereal Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. ; 

“A perusal of this book leads me to the conclusion that 
it is a most valuable issue for any traffic or transportation 
department and you are to be complimented on the con- 
tents and their arrangement.”—R. Hutcherson, Traffic Man- 
ager, Associated Oil Company, San Francisco, Cal. ‘ 

“JT am glad to say that I already have a copy of this 
work and am so very well pleased with it that I have been 
recommending it generally to my acquaintances in the 
traffic field.,—H. J. Zimmirman, Traffic Manager, The 
B. E. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 

“The information contained is condensed and compre- 
hensive and easily understood. We, therefore, would rec- 
ommend this book to any firm looking for information re- 
garding I. C. C. Conference Rulings and the general move- 
ment of freight.”—North Star Oil and Refining Company, 
T. J. Smith, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


FROM INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


“T received the 1922 Edition of the Freight Traffic Red 
Book and I am very much pleased with it. This volume 
includes a world of valuable information and is of the 
utmost importance to everyone interested in traffic prob- 
lems.”—W. H. Chandler, Manager, Traffic Bureau, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 

“I have found your publication of value as a reference 
book in the handling of traffic matters that come before 
this Bureau, and I have also noted with interest your 
progress in making the book an up-to-date publication and 
your intention to further supplement that information by 
the issuance of supplements from time to time.”—J. C. 
Lincoln, Manager, Traffic Bureau, Merchants’ Ass’n of New 
York, New York City. 

“We are very well satisfied with your publication, and 
feel it is all you claim, and that it will be very valuable.” 
—The Toledo Chamber of Commerce, L. D. Macomber, 
Commissioner, Toledo, Ohio. 

“It is with pleasure I acknowledge receipt of your 
Freight Traffic Red Book, finding it to be entirely satisfac- 
tory."—W. H. Fletcher, Manatee County Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bradentown, Fla. 


FROM EXPRESS COMPANIES 


“The various offices in this country and abroad to whora 
we sent copies of The Freight Traffic Red Book have ex- 
pressed themselves in most complimentary terms as to the 
value and interest of the book. Our European Traffic Man- 
ager, Mr. S. H. Tugwell, 25 Haymarket, London, goes on 
to say: ‘A copy should be in the Royal Automobile Club, 
which is really the largest and probably the most popular 
club in London—and it has a Traffic Club.’ ”—James Thane, 
General Manager, American Express Company, New York. 


Size 8x11 inches; 500 pages. 











FROM THE RAILROADS AND STEAMSHIP LINES 


“IT just received copy of The Freight Traffic Red Book, 
which I have examined and find to be quite a bit better 
and to contain more valuable information than I expected. 
I am quite well pleased with this work, as I find in it some 
very valuable information, written in a very clear, concise, 
and understandable manner, and certain information that 
I was unable to get in any other way or find in any other 
publication.”—T. A. Haynes, President, New Jersey, In- 
diana & Illinois Railroad Co., South Bend, Ind. 

“We are very favorably impressed with this book, and 
feel sure that it will supply a long-felt want in this de- 
partment. Your bill in the amount of $6.00 is this day 
being passed through our Accounting Department.”—El 
Paso & Southwestern System, W. C. Barnes, Freight 
Traffic Manager, El Paso, Texas. 

“Receipt is acknowledged of copy of your Freight Traffic 
Red Book for 1922, and I know that I shall find it of con- 
siderable value in quickly getting the answer to the in- 
numerable questions which arise from day to day.”— 
Official Classification Committee, O. F. Lovenberg, Secre- 
tary, 143 Liberty Street, New York City. 

“This is the most complete work of its kind that has ever 
come to my attention, and should prove a wonderful help 
to traffic men generally, and practically indispensable to 
industrial traffic organizations.”—J. T. Green, Chief of 
Tariff Bureau, Clyde Steamship Co., New York City. 


FROM COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


“I am even more impressed than before by this publi- 
cation. I am recommending that my students purchase it, 
and I have recommended the purchase of three copies of 
the present edition by the library.”—T. W. Van Metre, 
Associate Professor of Transportation, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

“Your Freight Traffic Red Book received. After perus- 
ing it I can state without hesitation that it contains more 
information than any of the publications of a like char- 
acter now on the market, all of which I have carefully read 
with the view of selecting a book for reference in our 
training.”—W. Pearce, Director, Newark School of 
Traffic, Newark, N. J. 


FROM THE PRESS 


“The book will commend itself not only to the student 
of transportation problems but to the individual shippers 
and traffic managers of industrial enterprises. ... Alto- 
gether the publication is a most creditable piece of work.” 
—The Journal of Commerce, New York. 

“The book is well described in its sub-title as a prac- 
tical reference book for either railroad men or shippers 
who are actively engaged in traffic work, and, for shippers 
especially, ‘an everyday guide; a condensed but compre- 
hensive text book for the student of freight transporta- 
tion.’ ”—Railway Age, New York. 

“The 1922 book is an improvement on the excellent edi- 
oe out last year.”—Drug & Chemical Markets, New 

ork. 





Price $6.00, postpaid, including SERVICE in the form of supplying supplements up to October 1, 1922 
Order today. Money refunded if the book is not entirely satisfactory and returned to us in good condition within 5 days 


| THE TRAFFIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


. 150 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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strike is of such a general character and so widespread as to 
render it an absolute impossibility for the carriers to opeate 
their trains, as a rule, unless the delay was caused by an organ- 
ized strike and resistance, which neither the railroad nor the 
civil authorities, which were called upon, could control, the 
carrier is liable for damages caused by delay to freight accepted 
without exception. 


Interest on Claims for Loss or Injury to Shipments Moving Dur- 
ing Federal Control 

California.—Question: On December 23, 1919, a shipment 
of cotton piece goods was forwarded from an inland town routed 
in car of a coastwise steamship company from New York. On 
December 31, 1919, the lighter carrying this particular shipment 
sunk in New York harbor. Shipment was recovered and sold 
for salvage shortly thereafter. Claim was filed April, 1920, but 
was not vouchered until March, 1921. We filed supplementary 
claim for interest on amount of claim, our contention being 
that settlement of elaim should have been made immediately, 
inasmuch as salvage had been realized and there was no further 
cause for investigation Interest claim has been declined, with 
the statement that inasmuch as shipment moved during a period 
of federal control, the claim is against the United States gov- 
ernment, and interest is not allowable. 

We realize that there is no set rule for collection of interest 
on loss and damage claims, but is it a fact that no interest 
claims will be entertained on shipments moving during govern- 
ment control, or is the government liable for interest if it can 
be proven that there was delay in handling the claim? 

Answer: While we know of no case directly passing upon 
the question as to whether interest is a proper element of dam- 
ages in claims for loss of or injurty to shipments which moved 
during the period of federal control, in a recent case filed against 
the Director-General involving the conversion of shipment, in- 
terest was allowed. See Davis vs. Hunes, 85 Sou. 882. 


Claims for C. O. D. Shipments 


New Jersey.—Question: We made a C. O. D shipment on 
June 15, 1920, for one of our customers via the American Rail- 
way Express Company. Up to the present time we have never 
received returns for this shipment. Would like to know whether 
there is any ruling that makes the express company responsible 
for a C. O. D. shipment, whether it was lost in transit or not. if 
the claim is not made for it within the legal time, namely, four 
months. If this shipment was not received by the consignee, 
would it be handled the same as an ordinary shipment by 
express? 

Answer: If a carrier has never delivered a C. O. D ship- 
ment to the consignee, and therefore has not collected the 
amount due thereon, on delivery to the consignee, in order to 
recover for the loss of the shipment a claim must be filed there- 
for within the period of time specified in rule 7 of the express 
receipt. 

Consignor Contracting for Consignee 


New York.—Question: In our answer to “New York,” on 
page 1018 o fthe November 12, 1921, issue, under the above cap- 
tion, we stated that in our opinion a seller, who, unless so in- 
structed, releases goods to less than their full value, could be 
held liable in damages by the buyer. 

In this connection see Miller vs. Harvey, 221 N. Y. 54, 116 
N. E. 781. in which case it was held that where the seller shinped 
the goods by express, but through a failure to disclose their 
value, the liability of the express company for their loss was 
limited to fifty dollars, about one-half their value, that the de- 
livery to the express company was not a delivery to the buyer, 
and therefore the loss of the goods in transit, as between the 
buyer and seller, must be borne by the seller. 


Notice of Claim 


Arkansas —Question: Shipment two bales of rugs, Boston 
to Arkansas, June 24, 1921. Another shipment from Boston, two 
bales of rugs, June 30, 1921, to same consignee, both invoices 
being alike. is 

Second shipment arrived after some little delay and was 
delivered to consignee, who in turn checked invoice for first 
shipment. After waiting five months on shipment of June 30, 
which was the second shipment, consignee filed claim for second 
shipment. On investigation carrier was able to show delivery 
on shipment which consignee filed claim, on account of con- 
signee making error in checking his invoice for first shipment, 
while the shipment actually received was the second one of 
June 30, and by the time carrier investigated and declined the 
claim the six months’ time had elapsed for filing claim. 

Kindly advise if consignee has any reclaim in any manner, 
and how shall we proceed, as carrier has declined claim ac- 
count six months’ limitation. 

Answer: The purpose of the filing of a claim or notice 
thereof, is to give the carrier an opportunity, while the occur- 
rence is recent, to inform itself of the actual facts respecting 
the loss of or injury to a shipment. As the claim filed with the 
carrier covered the wrong shipment, it did not give the carrier 
an opportunity to ascetain the facts regarding the lost shipment, 
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and we are therefore of the opinion that the carrier may lay. 
fully decline the claim. 


War Tax on Shipment Delivered Prior to January 1, 1922 


Ohio.—Question: Carload shipment arrives destination De. 
cember 31, notice of placement phoned to,consignee 10:15 a. mn 
December 31 Free time begoins January 3 and shipment jis un. 
loaded within free time, January 4. Is a shipment subject to 
war tax which arrives at destination before January 1, or jg 
the consignee allowed to take advantage of the free time and 
then eliminate the war tax from his freight bill? 

Answer: A shipment which arrives at destination, is placed 
for unloading and consignee is advised thereof prior to January 
1, 1922, is, in our opinion, subject to the tax, as the transporta. 
tion service has been completed prior to that date. 


Ratification by Shipper of Carrier’s Routing by Signing Bill of 
Lading Containing Routing Inserted by Carrier 

Arkansas.—Question: The shipper delivered a _ carload of 
lumber at a local point on the Kansas City Southern Railroad 
destined to a local point on the Frisco. There were two junc. 
tions via which the Kansas City Southern could have moved 
this car, and the local agent, on receiving this shipment, re. 
quested the shipper to specify the junction via which he wanted 
this moved. The shipper stated he did not know which was 
the cheapest way for the shipment to move and would leave 
it entirely to the carrier. 

The Kansas City Southern agent wired his general office 
for routing of this car and the general office gave the agent 
instructions to route the car via a junction which caused a 
higher rate to be assessed than would have been chargeable 
via the short route. The agent inserted the routing in the origi- 
nal bill of lading via the higher route and the shipper signed 
same, although the carriers admit they gave instructions for the 
routing of this car via the higher route and also admit that 
the shipper left it up to the railroad to route the car, and they 
claim he is liable for the higher rate on account of the fact 
that he signed the bill of lading via the higher route. The 
carriers have declined to entertain a claim for overcharge. 
Kindly let us have your opinion on this. 

Answer: We are of the opinion that the shipper, in signing 
the bill of lading with the routing inserted therein, ratified the 
agent’s routing, and that, while the carrier is liable for the 
misquotation of a rate, the shipper is bound, nevertheless, by 
his act and must pay the rate applicable via the route specified 
in the bill of lading. The shipper could have demanded a bill 
of lading without routing instructions therein, which demand, if 
refused by the carrier’s agent, would have been grounds for a 
refund of the difference in the rates applicable via the two routes. 


Storage on Damaged Goods Held by Consignee for Disposition 
by Carrier 


lowa.—Question: Kindly advise in regard to the following 
shipment of washing machines received by us from the railroad 
company in damaged condition and which could not be repaired. 

We enter claim against the railroad company and make the 
following notation on claim: “Holding these goods for your 
disposition; can sell, but unable to realize what we think proper 
amount.” Railroad company, however, did not authorize us 
to sell these goods, nor did they give us disposition until about 
three months after claim was entered. If claim is entered based 
on invoice price, are we not entitled to storage charges? 


Answer: If the goods were so damaged as to be worthless 
and the carrier was so notified, no duty devolved upon the con 
signee to hold the goods in storage on his premises for account 
of the carrier and therefore we do not believe that storage 
could be collected from the carrier. 

Refund of Overcharges Based Upon Estimated Weights 

INlinois—Question: A carload of spinach in bushel baskets 
was shipped from Austin, Tex., to Cincinnati, O. The tariff 
applying on this traffic provides for an estimated weight per 
bushel basket, so that, in order to arrive at the correct weight 
and charges, it is necessary to count the packages correctly. 
Car in question was not tallied by the express company at either 
point of origin or destination, but the consignee carefully 
counted the packages, and made a sworn statement that the 
load checked a certain number of bushels short of the number 
on which charges were collected. We filed an overcharge clall 
based on the number of packages delivered, as per the col 
signee’s affidavit, and the express company refuses to pay; for 
the reasons stated in their letter, which we quote exactly: 

“Referring to your letter of November 18, regarding ove! 
charge claim above described,” and returning correspondence, 
which was attached. 


“As already advised, we have rejected this claim for the 
reason that we receipted for 945 baskets—shipper’s count -* 
Austin, Tex. As the car containing the baskets was sealed @ 
loading shed and was delivered to consignee without seals be 
ing broken, and, furthermore, as a representative of this com 
pany was not present at the time consignee counted the baskets 
I fail to see how we can consistently entertain the claim. t 

“If we accepted this claim we would establish a precedet 
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GALVESTON 
The Stone Forwarding Company 


220—21st Street 


Ocean Freight Brokers and Forwarding Agents 


Licensed Customs Brokers 


I) 


Shipping agents attending to all details pertinent to the movement of export 
and import shipments. 


Ocean freight engaged and freight rates quoted on any and all steamers 
sailing from this port. 


A fully equipped department is maintained for the handling of custom 
house entries and clearances. 


An organization trained and experienced in the handling of shipments thru 
this port insuring a dependable and unsurpassed service. 


Write for a copy of our latest sailing schedule covering 
all sailings from Galveston, Texas City and Houston. 


24) (UVHUUNOONUDUUUNUNONOONUUAUUONENOQQUAUULOUOOOSOQQ0QUUUONOQOOOUUUUOOOONONOQOOUUONONOQQOOUUUOOOOOOOOQOQNQQUUUNONN 
FOVNQQQQQQQQQQOQQQQQQOQNUOUOUUUUGUHOOOOOOO00E4Q0000008800QQQQQQOOOUUOUUUUOOGOGTONOOOOOOGGUOGOGOGOOOGAOEGOOOON 


SUUAVANUAMUEAEOAGNUAEUUGOOUAEEAGEEOAAAUUAEUEAGUUAOUUGEOUUGOROAOEUEOUOEOOGEUUANERUAREUOOGUUOOOUOONEUGOLOOOEOUONUOOOUOSAUOOOOOOOUOGOOOOOOGT 


Let Us Handle Your Stocks of Merchandise for Distribution Throughout the 
South and Southwest. Concentrate Your Mexico Shipments at Galveston 











Storage Complete 


Organization 


Modern 


Facilities 


Forwarding 


B Clean and Well 
Ventilated 
Warehouses 





Reinforced Concrete Warehouses. Eight compartments separated by 14-inch fire walls. A.D. T. Watchman Service. LOW INSURANCE RATES. 
The upper story of our warehouse, having approximately 200,000 sq. ft. floor i 


ce, is devoted entirely to the handling of merchandise distribution 
freight. It is 25 feet above normal tide, insuring you absolute safety from haz: of all kinds. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY, Inc. 


LEE G. WILEY, Manager, GALVESTON 
Members of the American Warehouseman’s Asseciation 
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which, I believe, would work a hardship on this company, as it 
would result in this company having to furnish a representative 
to count the number of baskets taken from the car at destina- 
tion, although such car was delivered to the consignee with 
seals intact. I regret, therefore, that I have to again return the 
claim to you.” 

We have taken the position that in a case of this kind, 
where an estimated weight per package is provided for by tariff, 
that it is incumbent upon the carrier to tally the load in order 
to arrive at the correct charges or, in case of failure to tally, it 
should accept the sworn statement of the party to whom the 
shipment was delivered. Kindly express your views as to the 


validity of our claim. 
Answer: In Grain Elevator Allowances at Kansas City, 34 
I. C. C. 442, the Commission, on page 445, said: “The act does 


not require freight charges upon shipments of grain to be as- 
sessed upon elevator weights. The weight of grain transported 
must be determined with reasonable accuracy by the carriers 
as an incident to their service of transportation. They must 
provide adequate facilities for weighing.” 

Where, however, estimated weights are provided for in a 
tariff governing the movement, the determination of the proper 
weight on which to assess freight charges necessarily depends 
upon an accurate count of the packages comprising the ship- 
ment. 

If the carrier receipts for 945 packages based on the ship- 
per’s count and the consignee, by affidavit, affirms that a lesser 
number were received by him at destination, either the count 
of the shipper or that of the consignee is incorrect, or a short- 
age exists. In the latter event no refund of freight charges 
would be made under the rule of damages, which says that 
where the destination value is used no refund of paid freight 
charge need be made. 

If the carrier has not counted the packages nor weighed the 
shipment, in order to secure refund of an overcharge in weight 
on goods moving under shipper’s load and count, proof must be 
made of the actual number of packages transported. An affidavit 


is not conclusive evidence. The final settlement between the 
shipper and consignee would, however, have a bearing on the 
matter. 


Reconsigning Instructions—Proof of Receipt by Carrier 


Wisconsin.—Question: On May 23 we made a shipment of 
lumber from Eau Claire, Wis., which was billed to Mt. Vernon, 
la. The day after the car left the mill, or May 24, we mailed 
instructions to the agent at Mt. Vernon to reconsign the car to 
our customer at Cedar Rapids. Our letter and envelope were 
properly “?—_ that is, to Freight Agent, C. & N. W Ry., 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., but was mis-sent to Kenwood Park, Ia., arriving 
there May 26. It was then forwarded by agent or post office 
at Kenwood Park, to the correct address of agent at Mt. Vernon, 
which agent claims he did not receive until June 1, although 
envelope is not stamped showing that it did arrive in Mt. Vernon 
on June 1. Shipment was received by Mt. Vernon agent on 
May 31, or one day before our reconsigning orders. 

We have claim in with the railroad company for overcharge 
in rate on this shipment, which extra freight could have been 
avoided had the agent at Mt. Vernon received our orders before 
arrival of car, and he would have received our orders if the 
letter had not been mis-sent, on May 26, or five days prior to 
arrival of car. 

The claim department has declined our claim, saying car- 
riers are not responsible for misdirected mail. We have never 
had a case like this come up before, and will appreciate any 
information you can give us regarding same, so that we will be 
able to handle it further with the railroad. 

Answer. In N. A. Webster vs. N. 0. & N. E. R. R. Co., 45 
I. C. C. 566, the Interstate Commerce Commission held that, in 
the absence of proof that the defendant carriers received in- 
structions to reconsign the shipment, they could not be held 
responsible for failure to deliver the shipment prior to the 
receipt of disposition orders. The principle of this case is ap- 
plicable to the present instance. 


~ 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 

(The following list of traffic clubs \-ill be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have apw knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. S. J. V.itt, Pres.; H. L. Sova 
cool, Secy. 

Atlanta—Traffic Club of Atlanta. 
S. W. Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. 
C. C. Kailer, Secy. 





G. E. Boulineau, Pres.; 


W. W. Tingle, Pres. ; 


Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. J. E. McGrath, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Brooklyn—tTraffic Managers’ Club of Brooklyn. 
E. Grace, Secy.-Treas. 


E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 


hardt, Pres.; F. 
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Buffalo—Industrial Traffic Club of the Niagara Frontier 
Henry Adema, Pres.; E. J. Sheridan, Secy. 


Buffalo Transportation Club. K. B. Hassard, Pres.; R, J 
Walsh, Secy. 


Canton, O.—Stark County, Ohio, Traffic Club. A. J. Burns, 
Pres.; M. L. Underwood, Secy. 


Chicago Traffic Club. R. B. Robertson, Pres.; 
master, Secy. 

Chicago—Midwest Traffic Club. C. W. Hester, Pres.; R 
Crysler, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce 
H. B. Rubey, Chairman; D. P. Eggenberger, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. M. R. Maxwell, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—-Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. W. BE. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B 
Darling, Chairman: H. F. Johnson, Secy. 


Dallas Traffic Club. Paul Junkin, Pres.; H. C. Eargle, Secy.. 
Treas. 


Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. W. E. Boyer, Pres: 
M. T. Otto, Secy. 


Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. 
S. F. Coay, Secy. 


Denver Traffic Club. J. F. Vallery, Pres.; C. B. Rader, Secy 
and Treas. 


Denver Commercial Traffic Club. J. P. Gibson, Pres.; 
Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 


Detroit Transportation Club. W. J. Dibble, Pres.; T. R. 
Cochrane, Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. 
Field, Secy. 

El Paso Traffic Club. N. L. Rankin, Pres.; 
Treas. 

Erie Traffic Club. J. D. 
Secy. 


Flint, Mich.—Transportation Club of Chamber of Commerce 
F. A. McHale, Pres.; L. F. Burekart, Secy. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. Traffic, ‘Transportation, and Waterways 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. V. W. Davies, Chairman; 
E. C. Miller, Vice-Chairman. 

Fort Worth Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Freeport, I1l.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner. 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 


Grand Rapids Traffic Club. E. L. Ewing, Pres.; J. C. Quin 
lan, Secy. 


Green Bay (Wis.) Traffic Club of the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce. F. Hurlbut, Pres.; W. J. LaLuzerne, Secy.-Treas 

Houston Traffic Club. A. Kimball, Pres.; F. A. Moulton, 
Secy. 

Indianapolis.—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. 
Pres.; G. N. Baker, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. Saw 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board of 


E. S. Buck. 


F. A. Gideon, 


T. C. Burwell, Pres. 


C.J 


J. J. Delaney, Pres.; J. C. 


Geo. Deck, Secy.- 


Sterrett, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 


I. S. McConnell, Pres.; C, F. Laue, 


F. A. Butler, 


Commerce. R. C. Kohn, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 
Jersey City Traffic Club. Isaac Kemp, Pres.; J. J. Cul 
lington, Secy. 
Kalamazoo Traffic Club. J. F. Campbell, Pres.; C. H. Wins 


low, Secy. 


Kansas City Traffic Club. Frank M. Cole, Pres.; 
Blair, Secy.-Treas. 


Fred B 


Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. H. E. McGiveron, Pres.; J. T: 
Ross, Secy.-Treas. 
Los Angeles Transportation Club. J. M. Ford, Pres.; L. G 


Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Louisville Transportation Club. C. R. Long, Pres.; W. 7 
Vandenburg, Secy. 

Macon, Ga.—Industrial Traffic Managers’ Association. Be? 
Gilman, Pres.; T. J. Abrams, Secy. 

Mansfield, O., Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufactur 
ers’ Club. W. H. Gugler, Chairman; W. T. Leonard, Secy. 

Marion (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. E. Stiffler, Pres.; W. ® 
Awkland, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic Club. B, H. Wallace, Pres.; 
Secy. 


L. E. McKnight 


Milwaukee Traffic Club. F. M. Elkinton, Pres.; R. S. Dabl 
Secy. and Treas. ‘by 
Minneapolis Traffic Club. J. E. Neville, Pres.; W. W. & 


son. Secy. J 
Newark Traffic Club.N. G. Campbell, Pres.; A. Rennie, Sec} 
New England Traffic Club, Boston. Gerritt Fort, Pres. 

P. L. Stuart, Secy. 
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Premier Fleet 


MARINE DESPATCH LINE 


America’s Coast-to-Coast Direct Fast Freight 


NEW YORK AILIN 
PHILADELPHIA wee oe 

BALTIMORE A-1 FAST STEEL 
SAVANNAH STEAMERS 

rn Fe RELIABLE 

LOS ANGELES (San Pedro District) 
SAN FRANCISCO ao 

m= and SERVICE 


FOR RATES AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


ATLANTIC-GULF & PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CORP. 


Plaza. 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 60 California Street 
Philadelphia Savannah, Ga. New York Bragg el 
139 South Third St. Savannah Bank and Trust Bldg. 42 Broadway 


Portland, Ore 
704 Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 
1103 L. C. Smith Bldg. 


Pittsburgh 


Los Angeles, Cal. Norfolk, Va. 
1537 Oliver Building 


427 Van Nuys Bldg. 211 Citizens Bank Bldg.. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Room 495, Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 





PORT OF NEW BEDFORD 


The Southern Gateway to Industrial New England 


An Opportunity for Shipping Interests! 


Recognized as the chief cotton concentration point and storage 
center in New England, this port handles annually fully 750,000 
bales. Mills consuming 1,250,000 bales each year are situated 
within easy motor-trucking distance. 


A large, sheltered harbor. 


Modern steel and concrete pier ac- 
commodations for large vessels. 


Up-to-date freight handling facilities. 
Served by N. Y., N. H: & H. Railroad 


with tracks direct from pier. 

Most of this cotton now comes by rail but can be transported 
from the South by water much more advantageously and cheaply 
were there direct water connection with Southern ports. 


Modern warehouse space on pier and 
in port, totalling 1,250,000 sq. ft. 


Direct steamer service to Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, via Azores Islands. 





Overwhelming volume of outgoing traffic from New England’s 
thousands of industrial plants to draw from for return cargo. 


Much Quicker Service and Lower Handling Charges Than in More Congested Ports 


ernest Write to any of the following firms: 
Full co-operation will be given 


: : David Duff & Son New Bedford Boiler and Machine Co. 
in devel traffic th h 

the my ~~ Poy nn aus Greene & Wood New Bedford Storage Warehouse Co. 
data, credit information, etc., Gunning Boiler and Machine Co. Slocum & Kilburn 


furnished on request. 


New Bedford Board of Commerce, New Bedford, Mass. 
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New York Traffic Club. T. T. Harkrader, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 
Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Oklahoma City Traffic Club. Harvey Allen, Pres.; 
Golderman, Secy. 

Omaha-—Traffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. C. E. Childe, Chairman; E. A. Stringer, Secy. 

Oshkosh, Wis., Traffic Club. C. M. Starks, Pres.; R. J. 
Hodson, Secy.-Treas. 

Peoria Transportation Club. H. D. Page, Pres.; O. B. Eddy, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
E. H. Porter, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. George A. Buse, Pres.; E. A. 
Hynes, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. 
Greenwood, Pres.; R. F. Heil, Recording Secy. 

Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. W. H. Sainsbury, 
Pres.; F. P. Kensinger, Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; W. O. 
Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. G. E. Allen, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, Secy. 

Ridgeway, Pa.—Traffic Club of Elk County. W. H. Grant, 
Pres.; C. L. Bishop, Secy. 

Roanoke (Va.) Traffic Club of the Association of Commerce. 
S. H. Coleman, Pres.; J. T. Preston, Secy, 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. A. T, Cobb, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. S. S. Butler, Pres.; S. E. Wilson. 
Secy. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. R. H. Schultz, Pres.; R. L. 
Gohmert, Secy.-Treas. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. B.Hinchman, Pres.; 
E. A. Senneff, Secy. 

San Francisco.—Pacific Traffic Association. 
Pres.; W. C. Patterson, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. Alpheus Byers, Pres.; R. A. 
Nichols, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City, la.—Traffic Managers’ Club of Sioux City. R. A. 
Zwemer, Pres.; R. R. Wigton, Secy. 

Spokane Transportation Club. W. H. Ude, Pres.; G. B. King, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Stark County (Ohio) Traffic Club. A. J. Burns, Pres.; M. L. 
Underwood, Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. W. O. Holst. Pres.; J. J. lynch, 
Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. A. C. Hoffman, Pres.; E. C. 
Stratton, Secy. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. George T. Rus- 
sell, Pres.; G. S. Glass, Secy. : 

Tulsa, Okla.—Transportation Club of Tulsa. 
Pres.; R. C. Hughes, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.) Traffic Club. R. E. Fitch, Pres.; C. E. Dar- 
rigrand, Secy. and Treas. 

Waco Traffic Club C. H. Carringer, Pres.; Lloyd Bailey, 
Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. C. E. Phelps, Pres.; J. T. M. Du- 
vall, Acting Secy. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. H. H. Marsh, Pres.; P. M. 
Neigh, Secy. 


. Wichita Traffic Club. J. H. Wilcox, Pres.; H. G. Watts, 
ecy. 


Wichita Falls (Tex.) Traffic Club. A. A. Spencer, Pres.; J. 
W. Chatham, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
J. H. Lane, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. 
Secy.-Treas. 


S. E. 


M. A. 


M. B. Baker, 


W. J. O’Neil, Pres.; F. M. Varah, 


A. C. Holmes, 


J. P. Sloan, Pres.; 
W. J. Wisner, Pres.; J. F. Baird, 





Digest of New Complaints 





No, 13213, Sub. No. 1. Gulfport Grocery Co., Gulfport, Miss., vs. L. & N. 
Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and otherwise unlawful 
rates on blackstrap from Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La., and 
other points to Gulfport. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 13427. J. A. McIntosh, David, N. M., vs. Director General, as 
agent, Rock Island et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates on cottonseed cake 
from Memphis, Tenn., to Mosquero, N. M., because they exceeded 
aggregate of intermediate rates. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

tlo 13428. Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake City, vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 
Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
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erential and prejudicial rates on petroleum crude oil from Spring 
Valley, Wyo., to Salt Lake City. Asks reparation. 
No. 13429. State of Maryland et al. vs. American Railway Express Co, 

Ask investigation by Commission into the reasonableness of first- 
class rating on shipments of nursery stock by express between 
points in Maryland, alleging that although said traffic is intra. 
state, the rating now applied has been fixed or was determined 
as result of orders entered by Commission. 

No. 13430. Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La., vs. Aber. 
deen & Rockfish et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory and _ prejudicial] 
rates on yvellow pine lumber from all producing territory in the 
south to all destinations in the United States north of producing 
territory and east of the Rocky Mountains. Asks for just, reason- 
able and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 13431. Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Assn., Chicago, IIll., vs. Mich- 
igan Central et al. 

Against the rates on printing, book, wrapping paper, paper 
boards and paper board boxes, K. D., from Michigan producing 
points to all points in C. F. A. territory. Asks just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory rates, a just and reasonable and proper 
grouping of complainants’ mills as to points of origin. 

No. 13432. Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. L. & N. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cream between Cincinnati, 
O., and points in the states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Virginia, within a radius of 350 miles of Cincinnati, and 
between St. Louis and points in states named. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 13433. Lester & Toner, Inc., et al., New York City, vs. Long 
Island et al. ; 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly preferential rates on crushed 
oyster shells from Greenport, N. Y., to various points in the states 
of New York and Pennsylvania as compared with rates from Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. ’ 

No. 13434. The Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., vs. Director 
General, as agent, Texarkana & Ft. Smith et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable rates, also in violation of long-and-short- 
haul provision of fourth section, on yellow pine lumber from 
Chaison, Tex., to Sibley. La. Asks reparation and cease and desist 
order prohibiting defendants from demanding additional payments. 

No. 13435. Toberman, Mackey & Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. B. & O, et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hay from interstate points to 
St. Louis and East St. Louis and reshipped to other delivery track 
locations within switching limits of St. Louis because of imposi- 
tion of second reconsignment charge. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. . 

No. 13436. Sunlight Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., vs. L. & N. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates, also in violation of long-and- 
short-haul rule of fourth section, on flour and shorts shipped from 
Mount Vernon, Ind.. to Cullman, Ala., during period September 
20, 1920, to May 27, 1921. Asks reparation. E 

No. 13437. Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Phoenix, Ariz, 
et al. vs. Arizona Eastern et al. ra ; 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on grain and grain products from points of origin to 
Phoenix, Ariz., because higher than rates to Tempe. Mesa and 
Chandler. Ariz. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 


No. 13438. The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. Director 
General,.as agent, Atlanta & West Point et al. 

Unlawful rates on cottonseed oil (crude) from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Ivorydale, O., and on refined oil from the latter point to Port 
Ivory and New York City, N. Y., and Guttenberg, N. J. Asks 
for reparation. 

No. 13439. Standard Shipbuilding Corporation, New York City, vs. 
Director General, as agent, Central of N. J. | ss : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on scrap iron from Shooters 
Island, N. Y., to points in New York, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania by reason of no allowance for lighterage which 
complainant paid. Asks reparation. 

No. 13440. The Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. Vs. 
Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. 


Asks the Commission to require defendant to permit the con- 
struction or to construct itself a switch connection with the com- 
plainant’s line at Calumet, Ind., to join with complainant in the 
maintenance and operation of same and to apply arrangements, 
regulations and provisions for the interchange of traffic at 
Calumet. 


No. 13441. The Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York City, vs. Director 
General, as agent. : 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on hair waste from Charlotte, 
N. C., to Lynchburg, Va. Asks reparation. : ¥ ai al 
No. 13442. Le Prestre Miller Stock Farms, Inc., New York City, VS 
Director General, as agent. . 1 J 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on ashes from Paterson, N. ¢» 
to Goshen, N. Y. Asks reparation. 5 sad j 
No. 13443. R. M. Wiegandt, doing business as the West Side Fue 
Co., Lansing, Mich., vs. Director General, as agent. t 
Unjust, unreasonable and illegal demurrage charges on coal a 
Lansing, Mich. Asks for reparation. ; . ; 
No. 13444. The Chevrolet Motor Co. of California vs. Director Gen 
eral, as agent, Santa Fe et al. —_ — 
Unjust and unreasanable rates on batts. consisting of a mx x 
of cotton and jute, from Little Falls, N. Y., to Oakland, Call. 
Asks for reparation. : iia 
No. 13445. Lackawanna Steel Co. et al., Buffalo and Lackawanné 
N. Y., vs. Pennsylvania, et al. _— 
Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly ph orell 
ential and prejudicial rates on coal from the Reynoldsville, Pit oA 
burgh, Connellsville, and related coal fields or districts and on “en 
from the same districts to Buffalo and vicinity and on iron ble 
from Lake Erie ports to interior points. Asks for just, reasonat™ 
nonpreferential and nonprejudicial rates. 
No. 13446. R. G. Gillespie. Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Rock Island, et al. “ 
Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates 
wrought iron pipe and oil well supplies between Commanche, c@) ni 
and Gridley, Kans. Asks for just and reasonable rates and repar 
tion. Lie 
No. 13447. The Zion Institutions and Industries, Zion, Ill., vs. Evans 
ville, Suburban & Newburg,et al. i _ 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on bituminous coal from ee 
on the Evansville, Suburban & Newburgh and Evansville & 
Valley to Zion. Til. Asks for reparation. Clyde 
No. 13448. The Wilmington (N. C.) Chamber of Commerce VS. \* 
S. S. Co., et al. affic 
Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on til 
moving between New York and interior Carolina points v!a iol 
mington because of basis in effect via Norfolk, Va., and Charles 
ton, S.C. Ask for rates on Norfolk and Charleston hasis 
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Railway Company 













To St. Louis and Kansas City 
To Ch fe 


The : ie é "sy ie f, St. Louls and Memphis Traffic Representatives: 


Texas Mexican 


Traffic Manager, 
Laredo, Texas 


— oo W. C. Beaman, 


Pe Asst. Traffic Manager 
HOUSTON <<. a aredo, Texas 


J. P. Craven, 
General aa 


edo, Texas 
C. W. Fish, 
Foreign Freight Agent, 
916C ulate ing, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Shipper: 


Do you feel secure in 
so far as your trade with 
Mexico is concerned? 

Do you realize that you have com- 


Camerony 














» Minera Lf ” petitors who are exerting every possi- 
xX, ov ble effort to control the trade? 
Have you looked at the proposition from the 
not Soin buyers standpoint? 
Lt fe _ Let us put aside formalities and get down to 
Oy >, plain facts. Have you made any effort to become 


acquainted with the customs of the people with whom 
it is your desire to establish trade relations, and find 
; ’ . ; a ready market for your products? 
Have you complied with their suggestions as to how to pack and ship goods they have purchased from you? 
__ Do you realize they are familiar with the Customs regulations of their own Country, and are in a better 
position to say how goods should be packed to save the payment of extra duties? 


Do you know the European Countries have representatives in Mexico who are selling articles that come in direct compe- 


tition with the articles you are endeavoring to find a market for? 
Do you know the European shippers will res 
ping of their gocds? 


Is it not reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the buyers in Mexico would prefer to trade with the shipper who will 
respect his wishes? 


Think it over from the buyers standpoint, and should you not agree with the above statements, tell us where we are wrong. 


C. M. FISH, Traffic Manager. 


pect the slightest request from the consignee regarding the packing and ship- 








The Leading Port on Puget Sound 


The efficiency of an ocean terminal is best proven by 
the satisfaction of the steamship operators and shippers 
who use its facilities. In less than a year since PIER 
ONE began operations TACOMA has become the leading 
Port on Puget Sound according to government statistics, 
and the future is the brightest in her history. 


Under all conditions we give Service. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


612 Tacoma Bldg. 
Tacoma, Washington 
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a 
Docket of the C ISSI 
* 
Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, * Finance Docket 1466—In re application of Pa. R. R. for authority to 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- acquire control of P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. 


lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 
January 28—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Witters: 

13114—E. W. Arthur vs. Director General. 


January 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Keeler: 
=e J. Keith Co. and John Layton Co., Inc., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, 


January 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12473—Keokuk Electric Co. vs. Director General, Ark. Cent. et al. 
be ae Linseed Products Co. vs. Director General, West 
ore, et al. 
12805—Schuhle Pure Grape Juice Co., Inc., et al. vs. Director General, 
NN. &. No ee & HB. ot al. 
12894—-Schuhle Pure Grape Juice Co., Inc., et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
January 30—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Oliver: 
1. and S. 1472—Petroleum and its products from Shreveport and re- 
lated points to lower Mississippi River points. 
and S. 1471—Petroleum and products from Shreveport, La., and 
group points to New Orleans, La., and sub-ports for export. 


January 30—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gault: 

Finance Docket 1632—In the matter of application of Utah Ry. for 
certificate of public convenience and necessity, empowering it to 
acquire and operate the railway line of Utah Terminal Ry. Co. 

January 30—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Witters: 
1. and S. 1463—Actual mileage to determine rates on milk and cream 
by express between points west of Mississippi River. 

January 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

12422—Lookout Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. & V. et al. 

12575—Selz, Schwab & Co. vs. C. & N. W. and Director General. 
January 30—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Carter: 

13173—Milwaukee Assn. of Commerce vs. C. M. & St. P. 

a oe and Tube Co. of America vs. Director General, C. 

- - Ot al. 


January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance docket 1537—Application of K. O. & G. Ry. Co. and M. O. & 

G. Ry. Co. for certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

January 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

12312—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

12314—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 

12316—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 

12335—Swift & Co. vs. Ga. Nor. Ry. et al. 

12336—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 

“i's ar os & Co., Inc., of Okla., vs. Director General, N. C. & 

t. L. et al. 


February 1—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Witters: 
l. and §S. 1473—Cancellation third class rating on fruits and vege- 
tables between Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa and Nebraska. 


February 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11818—American Wholesale Lumber Assn. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

11818 (Sub. No. 1)—Van Cleave Saw Mill Co. vs. Director General. 

11818 (Sub. No. 2)—Geo. W. Miles Timber and Lumber Co. vs. Di- 
rector General. 

= _— No. 3)—Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co. vs. Director 

eneral. 

11818 (Sub. No. 4)—Robert Kamm, doing business as Robt. Kamm 
Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 

11818 (Sub. No. 5)—The Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. vs. Director Gen- 


? i. 


vs. Director General, 


eral. 

11818 (Sub. No. 6)—The Myers-Parsons Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General. 

= — No, 7)—The Union Wholesale Lumber Co. vs. Director 
yeneral. 

11818 (Sub. No. 8)—Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 

—— No. 9)—Chicago Lumber and Coal Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral. 

=o No. 10)—South Arkansas Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral. 

= No. 11)—W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral. 

= No. 12)—Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral. 

11818 (Sub. No. 13)—The Western Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 


!. and S. 1421—Penalty charge on lumber held for reconsignment. 


February 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Gaddess: 
13259—Miller & Lux, Inc., vs. Director General, Sou. Pac. et al. 
SS Francisco-Sacramento R. R. Co. vs. Sacramento Northern 


February 2—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Oliver: 
boy eames Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. vs. C. R. I. & P. 
et al. 


February 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
Finance Docket 2159—Application of C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. for 
approval of ownership and holding of certain shares of capital 
stock of C. & A. R. R. Co. 


February 2—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Gault: 

Finance Docket 1549—In the matter of application of Silverton Ry. 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity authoriz- 
ing abandonment of its line of railway and operation thereof. 

February 2—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Carter: 

13226—Andrews Bros. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

1. & S. 1384—Potatoes from Minnesota, Wisconsin and Upper Mich- 
igan to Central and Trunk Line territories. 


February 3—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Witters: 
1. and S. 1474—Asphalt and other petroleum products to Iowa points 
from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


February 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
l. and > 1393—Cotton and cotton linters to Pacific coast ports for 
export. 
13073—Galveston Commercial Assn. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 
* Finance Docket 1589—In re application of Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. for 2 
certificate of public convenience and necessity. 








February 3—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Gault: 

Finance Docket 1572—In the matter of application of Colorado & 
Southern Ry. Co. for certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity a abandonment of its Buena Vista-Romley line of 
railroad. 


February 3—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Keeler: | 
12680—American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ 
American Ry. Express et al. 


February 4—Ogden, Utah—Examiner Gaddess: 
13253—Premier Coal Co. et al. vs. Director General and U. P. 


February 6—Toledo, O.—Examiner Carter: 
13375—Toledo Produce Exchange vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


February 6—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gaddess: | ’ 
l. and S. 1445—Coal from Wyoming mines to destinations in Utah, 
south of Ogden. 


February 6—Chicago, I1l—Examiner Keeler: 
13107—The National Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


February 7—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gaddess: . 
1. and S. 1475—Intermediate application of trans-continental west- 
bound rates on traffic to California terminal and intermediate 
points. 


February 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Keeler: 
1. and S. 1456—Elimination of Green Fruit Auction Co. from list of 
Cc. M. & St. P. industries. 
1. and S. 1456 (first supplemental order)—Elimination of Green Fruit 
Auction Co. from list of C. M. & St. P. industries. 


February 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ; 
11375—Meyersdale Smokeless Coal Co. vs. B. & O. and Director Gen- 
eral. 

l. and S. 1434—Proportional grain rates from Minnesota and Wis- 
consin te eastern destinations. 

February 8—Mobi:e, Ala.—Examiner Clarke: ot? 

Finance Docket 1469—In the matter of application of Gulf Ports 
Terminal R. R. Co. for certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. 

February 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Carter: 

13226—Andrews Bros. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. — 

i. and S. 1384—Potatoes from Minnesota, Wisconsin and upper Mich- 
igan to Central and T'runk Line territories. 

February 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: . 

13078—In re trackage arrangements between the Bingham & Gar- 
field Ry. Co. and the Utah Copper Co. 

12969—Divisions received by the Brimstone R. R. and Canal Co. 


February 10—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Carter: 
l. and S. 1468 and first sup. order—Building and roofing paper be- 
tween Western Trunk Line points. 
11481—The Certain-teed Products Corp. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
(In connection with I. and S. 1468.) 


February 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6490—Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
by eae Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
et al. . 


February 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 
12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (Mo. Pac. R. R.) 


February 13—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Woodrow: 
12784—Southeastern Express Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
12786—Southern Fisheries Assn. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 

February 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 

Fourth Section Apps. 11948, 11957, 11985, 12063, 11940, 12118 and 12094. 
1476—Class and commodity rates from Chicago and other points to 
south Atlantic and gulf ports for transshipment via Panama Canal. 

February 14—Alamosa, Colo.—Examiner Gaddess: ‘ 
13267—San Luis Valley Federation of Commerce et al. vs. Director 

General, D. & R. G. W. et al. 


February 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Barclay: 
—ee and repair of railway equipment (St. L. S. W. 
VJ). 


February 15—Alturas, Calif.—Railroad Commission of California: 
Finance Docket 1796—In the matter of the application of Nevada- 
California-Oregon Ry. for a certificate that public convenience and 
necessity will permit abandonment of its line between Hackstaff, 
Calif., and Lakeview, Ore. 


February 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1307i—In the matter of intrastate rates of the Terminal Ry. Assn. 
of St. Louis and other carriers within the state of Illinois. 
11425—John Kline Brick Co. vs. Director General, N. Y. C. et al. 
February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11339—St. Louis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director General, 
Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 
10937—J. Warshafsky & Son vs. T. R. R. A. of St. L. et al. 
11019—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
11043—Missouri Malleable Iron Co. vs. T. R. R. A. of St. L. et al. 
11043 (Sub. No. 1)—A. Wolff Iron and Metal Co. et al. vs. T. R. B 
A. of St. L. et al. 
11136—Granite Citv Steel Works et al. vs. Director General, T. R. R. 
A. of St. L. et al. 
11284—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
11285—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
11288—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General and Manu- 
facturers’ Ry. 
11294—**e-nnrji Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
11295—Mississippi Valley Iron Co. vs. Mo. Pac. and Directo 
11387—-General Chemical Co. vs. Director General, T. R. 
St. L. et al. 
11561—Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
11561 (Sub. No, 1)—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 
11664—Aluminum Ore Co. vs. Director General. 
February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11687—Morris & Co. vs. Director General. 
11891—Mississippi Valley Iron Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
12151—Corn Products Refining Co. vs. Director General. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


1922 Edition—Just Out ! 


A a for Foreign Trade 


“The export manager must have on his 
desk, and on the desks of his assistants, a 
copy of the Exporters’ Encyclopaedia, 
which is a complete shipping guide pub- 
lished in New York with weekly supple- 
ments.”—A. J. Wolfe, Chief of Division 
of Commercial Law, U. S. Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


“We find the Exporters’ Encyclopaedia of 
constant value, a real time saver and edu- 
cator.”—United Shoe Machinery Co. 


Some Subscribers 
Among our long-term subscribers, who 
have been with us from two to fifteen 
years, are the following: 


Copies 
U. S. Steel Products Co. uses........ 
National City Bank uses............. 7 
Nestles Food Co. uses ................ | 
American Express Co. uses.......... 11 
General Electric Co. uses............. 5 
United Fruit Co. uses................. 4 


Guaranty Trust Co. uses............. 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. uses... 7 











EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


ee 








HE 1922 Edition of the 

Exporters’ Encyclopaedia 

is just off the press. Over 80 

per cent of American exports are sent abroad by 
firms using this indispensable assistant in their 
foreign departments. The encyclopaedia saves its 
cost many times over every day for thousands of ex- 
port executives. The complete Service consists of— 


(1) TheEXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA, which is 
divided into two sections. Part One contains condensed com- 
plete authoritative information on every angle of exporting. 


Part Two contains specific information telling how to 
ship to every country in the globe; all routes from the 
United States; frequency of sailings; necessary forms of 
dock receipts, number of bills of lading, parcel receipts, etc., 
for each individual line; ports and trade centers in each 
country to which through bills of lading are issued; 
parcel post regulations; addresses and office hours of 
consuls; consular regulations to be observed; and consular 
charges. 


(2) Frequent supplements which keep this information 
constantly up-to-date. 


(3) Unlimited service from our Information Bureau 
and access to our Statistical Department, which export 
executives have found of unparalleled value in answering _ 
special problems on particular phases of foreign trade. 


Prove the value of our service to your own satisfaction. 
Do not send money unless you are sure. Mail this 
coupon for free examination today. 





Exporters’ Encyclopaedia Corporation, 280 Broadway, New York City: 


Send me a copy of the 1922 Exporters’ Encyclopaedia. If I find this meets my requirements I will 
remit $15 for complete service on receipt of bill. Otherwise I will return the book within five days 
and you will cancel all obligations on my part. 





280 Broadway, New York 


T. W. 2 
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February 17—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Barclay 
—e and repair of railway ceaipment (St. L.-S. F. 
y 


February 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12462—Peninsular Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General and Cin- 
cinnati Northern R. R. 
oe Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director General, Nor. Pac. 
et al. 
12645—Certain-teed Products Corp. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 


February 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12244—The Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Abilene & 
Southern et al. 
12022—New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Assn. vs. Hoosac Tun- 
nel & Wilmington R. R. et al. 


February 20—Dallas, T'ex.—Examiner Barclay: 
12066—Construction and repair of railway equipment (T. & P. Ry.). 


February 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
oe = eel Steel Products Corp. vs. Director Gencral, B. & 
et a 
11179—Ohio Box Board Co. vs. Director General and Erie. 
ba 4 geen Refining Co. vs. Director General, L. E. & W. 


al. 
12366 John W. Eshelman & Sons et al. vs. 
M. & O. et al. 


February 20—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Gaddess: 
13141—The Larimer County Cooperative Milk Condensory Co. vs. 
Director General. 


February 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12569—Chevrolet Motor Co. of Michigan vs. Director General, A. T. 


& S. F. et al. 
tarding as A. G. Kidston & Co., 


ee H. Kidston et al., 
D. L. & W. et al. 
12863—William H. Kidston et al., trading as A. G. Kidston & Co., vs. 
a 
13248—Hawthorns & Co., Ltd., vs. D. L. & W. et al. : 
12620—National Assn. of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., vs. Ann 
Arbor et al. 
* baa aa J. G. Brill Co. vs. Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
et al. 


February 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12836—Albert R. Hostetter Co. vs. Dayton, Toledo & Chicago et al. 
12125—American Magnesia Products Co. vs. Muscatine, Burling- 
ton & Southern et al. 
12077—American Milling Co. vs. Director General, P. & P. U. et al. 
12349—Kingan & Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 


February 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
bs oe ae Acid and Sulphur Co. vs. Arizona & New Mexico 
y.e 
12469—The Silica Sand Producers Traffic Association (Armourdale 
division) vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 


Director General, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
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12495—The Silica Sand Producers Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Pa. R. R., 
Director General et al. 

12468—The Silica Sand Producers’ Traffic Assn. (Anderson Div.) vs. 
Pa. R. R., Director General et al. 


February 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
be ave on Gasoline Co. vs. Director General, C. C. C. & 
t eta 


February 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11902—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director General, 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al. 
12677—S. M. Bulley & Son vs. Director General, G. H. & S. A. et al. 
February 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12512—Feeders’ Supply Co. vs. C. B. & Q. and Director General. 
~—— Petroleum Co. vs. Director General, St. L. S. W. 
et al. 
March 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Pitt: 
Fourth section applications 12047, 12097, 12098, 12107. 
Portions of fourth section applications 1092, 1243, 1244, 1262, 1347 
= = filed by Sou. Pac. Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. and F. W. 
omp 


March 7—Rochester, N. Y.—Examiner Waters: 
13266—In the matter of rates on and classification of fresh peaches 
within the state of New York. 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1620 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 
Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service and. Carioad 
Distributors 





MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 








Muskogee Transfer & Storage Co. 
2—Fireproof Warehouses 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Stored—Pool Cars Distributed 
Railroad Siding. 





COMMISSION HEARINGS 


Requests for official trauscripts of testimony taken in proceedings of the Commission throughout the 
country (except Washington) should be addressed to THE STATE LAW REPORTING COMPANY, Official 


Reporters I.C.C., Woolworth Building, New York, or placed with the Official Reporters in attendance 
at the hearings. Authentic copies of transcripts can be had from no other source. The cost of tran- 
scripts is placed at the nominal rate of 12)4 cents a page, fixed by the Commission. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF I. C. C. CASES HEARD SINCE DECEMBER 1, 1920, CAN BE FURNISHED. 





CHAS. E. WALLINGTON 


Attorney at Law and Counsellor in 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


| 9 & Counsellor 
Bate Analysis—Claims 
$71 SPITZER BLDG. 


frackage Arrangements—Demurrage TOLEDO, OHIO 
General Matters to State, 
Interstate and Foreign 





GBORGE BH. BROWE GEORGE L. BOYLE 


BROWN & BOYLE 


Bpecial attention to te Freight Rate Adjustments 
ea many, ah gee 
Commission. 


Roem 806 American neato Bank Building 
Telephone Main 2702 Washington, D.C. 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


LESSER & LESSER 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 
277 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CLAIMS and 
SHIPPERS’ FREIGHT CLAIMS 












PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 









KARL KNOX GARTNER 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
701-706 WOODWARD BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(For a number of attorney and ex- 
aminer, Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 


Since 1912 Commerce Counsel for Various Commercial 
Organizations and Shippers of the Southwest 
F. J. WRIGHT, Rate Specialist 
Special attention to Freight Rate Adjustments and 
Practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


7113-14-15 Continental Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okis. 





GEO. T. BELL 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 


1919-1921, ecutive Vi a, Se North- 
orn, West, Virginia Coal Operators, ‘Associa, 

State Commerce Commaiagians Ly 
Commerce Counsel for 


Sepentens and 1, for, various commapeal 


MUNREV BUILDING. WASHINGTON. D. C 


JOHN M. STERNHAGEN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce and 
Federal Tax Law 


106 South La Salle Street CHICAGO valtrendl and rate litigation and ciaims. 


EDWARD A. HAID 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Building, 
St. Louls, Mo. 


A. cial attention to matters before Inter- 
‘e Commerce and State Commissions ané 
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100% American Premier Fleet 


Marine 
Despatch Line 


America’s Coast-to-Coast 
Direct Fast Freight 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
SAVANNAH 
and NORFOLK 


DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES (San Pedro District) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


REGULAR SAILINGS 
FORTNIGHTLY 
A-1 FAST STEEL STEAMERS 


OFFERING 
RELIABLE 


UNEXCELLED 
FACILITIES 
and SERVICE 


For Rates and Particulars Apply to 


Atlantic-Gulf & Pacific 
Steamship Corp. 


Plaza 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 60 California Street 


Philadelphia New York 
139 South Third St. 42 Broadway 
Pittsburgh Norfolk, Va. 


1537 Oliver Building 


Savannah, Ga. 
Savannah Bank and Trust Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
427 Van Nuys Bldg. 704 Title & Trust Bldg. 


1103 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Room 495, Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


211 Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Parr Terminal 
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TANK CAPY. 8088 GALS. 
t= CAPY. 357 GALS. 
GLASS TM TANK GAR 
K 2 TRIPLE VALVE 
6X8 TYPE D COUPLERS. 
KEY YORE ATTACHMENT 
ARDWELL DRAFT BEAR 6-1! 
A. &. N02 BRAKE BEAM 
R.A. CAST WON WHEELS 


Built-in Strength and 
Quality Workmanship 


The above close-up end view of the latest 
Type A-1D “PENNSYLVANIA” Tank Car 
shows the new simplified “PENNSYLVANIA” 
Uncoupling Arrangement, the Brake-Mast 
Step and Coupler, front view of Trucks, and 
the end details of the Underframe Construction 
on all “PENNSYLVANIA” Tank Cars. 


The other two cuts show the side and bot- 
tom views of the “PENNSYLVANIA” Arch 
Bar Truck with a clear insight into its detailed 
construction features and its perfect mechan- 
ical alignment. 


The distinctive engineering improvements 
found only on “PENNSYLVANIA” Tank Cars 
embody the results of years of study, and prac- 
tical tests in actual service of the plans of 
our skilled engineers and traffic experts—men 
who know the difficult requirements of tank 
car traffic from A to Z. 


“After All, Quality Counts’’ 


The Pennsylvania Tank Car Company 
The Pennsylvania Car Company 
Pennsylvania Tank Line 
SHARON, PA. 


New York, St. Louis 
Houston, Tampico 
Tulsa, Kansas City 
Denver 
San Francisco 


“Pennsylvania Tank Cars are used by Leaders of Industry 
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By rail or boat, by truck or 
wagon, through rain and storm, 
your goods travel a long, hard & 
way from your planttotheretail 
store. 






No matter how often good 

wood boxes are loaded and un- 

loaded, handled with hooks, piled 

under heavy freight, dropped 

from car to platform and from 

Reduce Your Damage Claims truck to the ground, they guard 
by nailing boxes right. your goods from damage. 


Our folder giving com- 
plete rules for nailing 


tells you how. Itis free. Good wood boxes can always 
satel be opened for inspection or re- 
packing by jobber or wholesaler. 
It takes only hammer and nails to 
make them ready for duty again. 
They carry your product safely 

to the journey’s end. 


pie Good Wood Boxes 


tr , Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 


New England: GENERAL OFFICES: Eastern: 
1013 SCOLLAY BLDG. Pier ek “ Be fe 433 CALVERT BLDG. 
Becton, ius. 15353 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO Baltimore, Md. 
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Where they reach 


From Ocean to Ocean Via Sunset Route 


At first, ‘““One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea,” then the trip on the SUNSET 
LIMITED from New Orleans to San Francisco, over the most southerly 
rail route ’cross country, paralleling the Mexican border and insuring the 
traveler against the discomforts of winter travel encountered on the more 
northerly routes. : 





New Orleans, San Antonio, El Paso (where stopover is permitted for a 
visit to Juarez, just across the border), the APACHE TRAIL, Carriso 
Gorge, San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Del Monte and San Fran- 
cisco are some of the points of interest with which the route abounds. 


“Take the 
Sunset Route 
* California 


Every mile a scene worth while 


New York New Orleans Houston Tucson San Francisco 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg: 












